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PN TRODU CT LO N, 


To be able to read is to be able to explore—as far 
as we will and can—the World of Books. Even the 
smallest library, consisting only of a few score books 
in the English language, will be proof of how wide 
and rich and plenteous a world that is. No one man’s 
life, even if he lived to the age of Methuselah, and 
even if he used all the time he could spare from his 
day’s work and from the great living world of man 
and of nature, would be enough for its complete dis- 
covery. None the less, as soon as we have learned to 
read, we can begin to make our choice. First the 
A BC; then little words; then on to nursery rhymes, 
and easy tales and rhymes; then more difficult; and 
so as we grow older we come at last to the stories and 
the poetry and the histories of the peoples of the 
world, of all that is in it, of the stars above and the 
seas beneath, of our spirits and minds and bodies, 
and of all that the human imagination has dreamed 
and made and done. The vast scenery opens up be- 
neath our very eyes. There is no end to it. 

Ages before the art of printing, ages before the art 
of writing came into the world, human beings, of 
course, had learned to use their tongues; had ac- 
quired the art of talking, of speech. And apart even 
from human beings, surely the other living creatures 
who share the earth with us have always been able in 
some degree to communicate one with another, by 
touch or signs or signals or sounds. How about the 
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singing of birds? Is that for them no language? ‘The 
roaring, the grunting, the squealing, the chattering, 
the croaking, the jabber of beasts—is that no lan- 
guage for them? Animals, even in their silence to- 
gether,—cows in a meadow chewing the cud, horses 
under shade of an elm swishing their tails—surely 
they seem to be sharing something; and two ants 
even, meeting on one of their high-roads or tiny by- 
paths between their nests, may be seen to pause, stay, 
face one another, rub their antenne together, pause— 
and pass on. When her maid-servants, her bees-in- 
waiting, are gathered around their Queen making her 
toilet, or the workers are feeding the young Prin- 
cesses that some hot summer day will be Queens in 
their turn—is this exquisite ministration all mute? 
To suppose that other living creatures, apart from 
man, live all their lives completely shut up in an un- 
broken silence! We cannot believe it. Listen and 
watch! 

Man, at any rate, countless centuries ago—savages 
in their wilds over their camp-fires, women over their 
cooking-pots and babies, told one another tales, told 
one another their dreams, gossiped together, shared 
their “experiences.” And at length came writing, and 
at long last came printing, and so books. Books in- 
numerable—and ours for the reading. 

With so much to read, then, and so little time and 
opportunity in which to read it, the simplest and 
wisest thing we can do is to choose the best books we 
can. But just as with food and drink, what is good 
and pleasant reading for one man is not always pleas- 
ant and good for another. We cannot all of us care for 
the same book; nor can every book please everybody. 
So in books we have gradually to discover what really 
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_ interests ws, what helps to make us happier and wiser. 
_ What, too, may help to make us better company for 
_ ourselves when we are alone and for others when we 


are not. 

Indeed, all that we discover in this way in the 
World of Books is not only a delight in itself, but 
will enable us far better to see and understand and 
realize the life and beauty of the actual world around 
us, at our very doors. So, too, the more we know and 
the more we discover in our own living experience, 


the better we shall understand the books we read. 


One reflects the other—just as a looking-glass, with 
its still charm, reflects what lies in front of its clear 
surface. Books worth reading will help us also in 
some measure to meet our troubles and cares, and to 
do our small part in keeping and making the earth 


_a happy place for those who will come after us. 


This particular little book contains only frag- 
ments taken from other books. They have been 
chosen in the hope that those who are not yet old 
enough to have read much, or to have had the chance 
of seeing many books, will not only find pleasure in 
them, and will share in all they have to give, but will 
go on to the books from which they have been taken 
to make their own discoveries. They have been 
chosen, too, because they are for the most part easy 
to follow and easy to understand. | 

At first thought it might be supposed that what is 
easy to read was easy to write. But even though we 


all began to learn to talk when we were hardly more 


than a year or two old, and have been talking ever 

since, this is by no means so. It is, indeed, an exceed- 

ingly difficult thing to learn to say or to write any- 

thing we think or feel so clearly and simply and 
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vividly that others shall completely share exactly 
what we mean. Now, all the writers represented in 
these pages succeeded in their own way and in their 
own degree in doing ¢hzs. They had learned how to 
express their thoughts and feelings simply and 
clearly, in words, in English—the full, rich, noble, 
and beautiful language which bids fair to become of 
all languages by far the most widely used and under- 
stood by the world at large. And if once one knows 
what a good piece of writing is, one is far less likely 
to spend time and pains on what is poor and dull and 
shallow. 

That is what it comes to: there is not really time 
enough in our short lives, with so much to be done, 
to waste much of it or our minds on what will not 
prove of lasting joy and use and service to them. 

Then, again, the pieces chosen for this book are 
concerned more with things than with thoughts. But 
one simply cannot pay too much attention to what 
we see around us and in particular to living and beau- 
tiful things. And more especially when we are young. 
If possible, then, when you read about anything in 
a book, see it as clearly as you can in your own mind; 
then do your best to find that thing in the world 
around; and then compare it with what the writer 
has said about it. Make your own discoveries. Ex- 
plore! 

Good books, then, ask for good readers—readers, 
that is, who will do their utmost to get everything out 
of the words in them that the writer meant to put 
into them. For this reason we must be sure that we 
understand what those words mean. Understand 
them so well, in fact, that we ourselves can use them 
at need and as readily. Never then pass over a word 
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you do not understand. Ask for its meaning, or look 
it up in a dictionary and find its meaning there. Try 
to make every word you read your own, so that you 
can use it when you need it yourself. Be master of 
as many good, old, sound, exact, subtle, sweet- 
sounding, English words as you can. 

If we try, then, to see in our own mind and imagi- 
nation what the writer saw in his, to share his 
thoughts and all that he hoped to express, and to 
hearken after the very sound of the words he chose 
with care, we can do no better. He has found the 
reader he longed for, and we a friend. 

A good book, indeed, is the next best thing in this 
life to a true friend. It gives all it has to give solely 
for the asking—and wants nothing in return but just 
a thankful blessing on the man who wrote it. 
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SW.EET. PORRIDGE 


Once upon a time there was a good little girl who lived alone 
with her mother at the far end of a villiage on the edge of 
a great forest. They were happy together in their small wooden 
house with its thick warm thatch, although there was very 
little to eat. And one day her mother looked in at the larder; 
and there was not even so much as a dry crust or a cheese- 
rind on the shelf. 

And she said to her daughter, “Esmeralda, my dear, there 
is nothing to eat whatever. Not a crumb. See if you can find 
just a handful or two of late blackberries in the forest; or 
a few nuts.” 

So Esmeralda went into the forest, and she had not picked 
more than six or seven late blackberries, and they over-ripe, 
when there came an old woman along over the glade of the 
forest, and she approached and said to the child: “Sometimes 
when I have been sitting looking down at the village 
I have heard you singing at your work, my dear. And as it 
will soon be your birthday, I have brought you a gift. It is 
this little pot. When you are hungry and you say, ‘Cook, little 
pot, cook!’ it will give you as much porridge as ever you want. 
And when, having had enough, you say, ‘Stay, little pot, stay!’ 
it will stay. All you need do is to keep it clean and bur- 
nished and keep it safe.” 

Almost too happy to contain herself, Esmeralda ran home 
with the pot to her mother. And then and there, her mother 
put the pot on the table; and Esmeralda whispered, “Cook, 
little pot, cook!” 

Instantly smoke began to rise out of the pot, and a gentle 
bubbling was heard, and what was within rose to view, sweet 
as milk, rich as cream, and steaming hot! And presently Es- 
meralda and her mother were enjoying as fine a feast of as 
toothsome a porridge as they had ever tasted in their lives. And 
so it went on, day after day. But they were careful of the 
little pot, kept it sweet and burnished on a shelf all to itself, 
and never set it cooking unless they were hungry. 
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Once on a time, however, Esmeralda went off to see her 
Aunt Joram who lived on the other side of the forest. And in 
the evening, her mother, finding the house empty and comfort- 
less in her absence, fancied a mouthful of porridge for supper. 
And she put the pot on the table, and she said, “Cook, little 
pot, cook,” and at once steam began to rise as usual, and the 
pot began to cook, and the porridge to come. 

But then, poor creature, when she wanted the pot to stop 
cooking, she could not remember what were the magic words. 
The more she tried to think, the more confused she became. 
“Stop, little pot! Cease, little pot! No more, little pot! Hold, 
little pot! . .’. ” Nothing had the slightest effect. The pot 
went on cooking, until the porridge came tumbling over the 
edge, and still it kept on, and ran over the table and down 
on the floor, and over the bed—everywhere, everywhere, until 
at last the whole house was full, and then the next house, and 
then the street—it was just as if that small pot’s one desire 
was to satisfy the hunger of the whole world. And still the 
porridge came, and no one knew how to stop it. 

At last only a single house remained—one outside the 
village, standing up on its little hill like an island in one 
immense Sea of Porridge. And that evening Esmeralda came 
home. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she cried, seeing the strange scene: “Oh, 
oh, oh!” And she ran to her mother’s, a mile round through 
the trees. “Stay, little pot, stay:” she cried at last. And the 
pot stayed. 

And whosoever wished to visit the village after that had 
to eat his way in, and then—unless he went back the way he 
had come—to eat his way out. 


TEENY-TINY 


Once upon a time there was a teeny-tiny woman, and she 

lived in a teeny-tiny house in a teeny-tiny villiage. And, lo 

and behold, one fine beautiful evening, this teeny-tiny woman 
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put on her teeny-tiny bonnet, and went out of her teeny-tiny 
house to take a teeny-tiny walk. And she had not gone very 
far when she came to a teeny-tiny gate that led into the 
green churchyard of a teeny-tiny church. And there she stayed 
to look through. And presently this teeny-tiny woman opened 
the teeny-tiny gate, and went into the teeny-tiny churchyard. 

And, lo and behold, when this teeny-tiny woman had got 
into the teeny-tiny churchyard, there was a teeny-tiny grave, 
and there, lying upon the dark mould, she saw with her teeny- 
tiny eye what but a teeny-tiny bone! And the teeny-tiny 
woman said to her teeny-tiny self, ‘““This wee little teeny-tiny 
bone that it is will make me a teeny-tiny bowl of soup for 
my teeny-tiny supper.” So with just one teeny-tiny glance 
over her shoulder, she thrust the teeny-tiny bone into her 
teeny-tiny pocket, and off she went home to her teeny-tiny 
house. And, lo and behold, straight over the teeny-tiny chim- 
ney stood shining a teeny-tiny star. 

Now when this teeny-tiny woman got home to her teeny- 
tiny house, I must confess she felt a teeny-tiny bit tired. So 
having lighted her teeny-tiny candle, up she went—went 
she—into her teeny-tiny bedroom. And with just one teeny- 
tiny glance over her shoulder, she put the teeny-tiny bone 
under her teeny-tiny pillow. And, lo and behold, when this 
teeny-tiny woman had been to sleep but what seemed less 
even than a teeny-tiny moment, she was suddenly awakened 
by the sound of a footstep. And the footstep was coming up 
and up and up the stairs, one stair at a time; up and up. 
And the teeny-tiny woman lay in her teeny-tiny bed, and 
listened. 

And presently at the door there came a rap. Three times 
over: rap-rap-rap. And then in the silence a voice: “‘Where’s 
me bone?” 

And at this, the teeny-tiny woman was a teeny-tiny bit 
alarmed, and she hid her teeny-tiny head under the teeny- 
_ tiny sheet, and tried to go asleep again. 

And again, a little louder; rap-rap-rap. And a voice: 
“Where’s me bone?” 
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At this the teeny-tiny woman gave a teeny-tiny scream, 
and hid her teeny-tiny head a teeny-tiny bit further under 
the teeny-tiny bed-clothes. And she could scarcely hear any- 
thing for the sound of her teeny-tiny teeth chattering. But 
now, louder than ever, shaking the whole teeny-tiny house, 
the teeny-tiny jug in the teeny-tiny basin, and every teeny- 
tiny picture on the teeny-tiny walls: RaP-RAP-RAP. And a 
voice: “Where’s me bone?” 

And at this—to feel the teeny-tiny house shake, and to 
hear that enormous voice—the teeny-tiny woman was all but 
frightened out of her teeny-tiny wits. And without more ado, 
she drew out the teeny-tiny bone from beneath her teeny- 
tiny pillow, hopped out of her teeny-tiny bed, and flinging 
open the teeny-tiny door, threw out the teeny-tiny bone 
straight into the darkness. 

“TAKE IT!” says she. 

J. RusseLt SMITH. 
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Once upon a time there sprang up an acquaintance between 
a cat and a mouse. At first the mouse, though a gentle and 
a simple-minded creature, was a little cautious at the cat’s 
advances, and would converse with her only when she was 
in a safe place. But as time went on, and the cat grew more 
and more crafty and flattering, she forgot her fears and mis- 
givings, and at last they agreed to keep house together. 
And a very good bargain this was for Grimalkin. For Mis- 
tress Mouse not only agreed to do all the housework—sweep, 
dust, tidy, scrub and make the beds—but she too it was who 
sniffed out secretly where good food was kept—meat and 
marrow, bones and scraps, cheese and butter. And all the cat 
need do was to steal and fetch it, and lie drowsing at home 
‘n ease and idleness. And as it was a hot and sultry summer 
that year, she was uncommonly pleased with her bargain, 
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and never ceased to breathe sly flatteries whenever the mouse 
appeared in sight or they sat together at meals. 

“There is but one thing that troubles me,” said the cat 
one thundery evening. “A trifle, my dear, but yet worth 
thinking of. We have zo provision for the winter. Winter 
is the hungry time. I am strong and can, of course, fend for 
myself. It’s you I’m thinking of. You cannot venture out very 
far; there are traps; there are—er—dogs. What shall we do 
about the winter?” 

At this, the simple mouse could scarcely contain herself for 
pride. “Ah, but my dear friend, I have long ago thought of 
that. Come with me, and we will share a little secret.” 

Without another word she showed the cat where she had a 
fine, large, handsome gallipot of fat stowed away. ““That jar, 
my dear, holds all my hard-won savings; and I would rather 
starve than waste it.” 

The cat stared; her tail wagged softly from side to side. 
She sniffed. She purred. ‘Excellent,’ she cried again and 
again. “What care! What forethought! There is but one 
doubt in my mind. Is the pot safe? Surely, my dear, the rats 
might get in here amy fine night.” 

At this the mouse was much alarmed. At length, after long 
and anxious discussion, the cat said, ““Wainscots are good, cup- 
boards are good; so are holes in the ground, dark thickets, 
caves, chasms and grottoes. But, by long and large, there can 
be no place in the world where a pot of fat such as ours can 
be more securely stowed away than in a church. A church, my 
dear. Not even the wickedest thief dares steal anything out of 
a church. St. Thomas’s is the very place. We will hide it ina 
niche I know of, under the stone image of one of those dread- 
ful humans; and we will not so much as touch it until we are 
really and truly in need of it.” 

So they went together one still, early morning, into St. 
Thomas’s church. The pot was deposited in safety in its niche 
of stone. And for a while the days passed by in perfect peace, 
amity, and quiet. 

But it was not very long before the cat began to tire a little 
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of the mouse’s company, and to pine on and on even for but 
one secret sniff of that fine pot of fat. ‘She could think of noth- 
ing else; and sat brooding all day in a corner. 

“I hope, dear friend,” said the mouse at last, “you are not 
indisposed ; not unwell?” 

“Dear me, no,” the cat replied. “Not ill. But there’s a little 
something on my mind. My cousin has brought a small hand- 
some son into the world. He is cream-white with cinnamon- 
brown patches, and J have been asked to be his godmother at 
the christening. It is a great honour, and I was hesitating to 
accept the invitation only because I felt that you might be a 
little hurt—a little hurt perhaps, at not being able to come 
too.” 

“FJurt !” said the mouse, stifling a shiver at the very thought 
of being a guest in such an assemblage. ‘Certainly not, my 
dear. ’'ll take every care of the house while you are gone, and 
shall be as happy thinking of you in the feasting and merri- 
ment as if I were with you. And if there should be any morsel 
very much to my taste at the christening, I am sure you will 
remember me. There’s nothing like a sip and a suppet of sweet 
red christening wine. Please not to forget me!” 

But think of the deceit of it all. The cat had no cousin, 
not she. Nor had she been invited to be a godmother. By no 
means. Calm and sleek, she made her way straight to the 
church, stole in through the hole in the North window, just 
wide enough to admit her without brushing her whiskers. And 
once safe inside, she had soon removed the lid of the pot, and 
had set to her feast. : 

Nor did she desist until she had licked off the complete up- 
per layer of the succulent fat. After which, well fed, she re- 
placed the pot in its hiding-place, stole out of the church, 
and took a walk upon the roofs of the town, looking out for 
other opportunities. She then stretched herself in the sun, lick- 
ing her lips whenever she thought of her feast; composed. her- 
self for a nap, and it was far into the evening before she re- 
turned home. 

“Well, here you are again,” said the mouse. “And thankful 
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I am to see you safe. No doubt you have had a merry day.” 

“All well; all well,’ answered the cat. 

“And what name did they give the infant?” 

“Why, Top-off!” said the cat coolly. 

“Top-off !” murmured the mouse. “Top-off! That is an odd, 
uncommon name. Is it a usual one in your family?” 

“Usual or not, what does it signify?” said the cat. “It’s no 
worse than Crumb-stealer, I suppose, as your godchildren 
seem to be called.” And at that the mouse fell silent. 

Before long Mistress Puss was seized with yet another fit 
of longing. The savour and sweetness of the pot haunted her 
very dreams. And at last she said to the mouse, ““You must 
do me yet another favour, my dear, and once more for an hour 
or two manage the house in my absence. I am again asked to 
be godmother, and, as this time the child is jet-black with a 
milk-white ring round its neck, I simply cannot refuse.” 

The good kind mouse consented, and, waving the cat fare- 
well from the porch, returned humbly into the house. And she 
—the cat—sly, gluttonous creature, crept out once more be- 
hind the town walls to the church, and in at the church win- 
dow. But this time she devoured a full half of the pot of 
fat. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” she thought to herself, licking her 
chops, now this side, now that, “‘but nothing in this world ever 
tastes so good as the dainties one keeps to oneself.”’ And she 
was well satisfied with her day’s work. 

The stars were already shining bright by the time she 
came back home. And a glossy, comfortable creature she looked 
as she stepped delicately into the house. 

“And what was the name of the child this time?” enquired 
the mouse. 

“Why—Half-gone,” answered the cat, with an inward 
grin. 

“Half-gone! do you say? Well! Half-gone! I never heard 
such a name in the whole of my life! I'll wager shat name’s 
not in the Calendar!” 

“The Calendar,” cried the cat, ‘‘what’s the Calendar to me? 
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Half-gone was the name I said; and a plump, needle-clawed, 
silk-whiskered infant it was.” The mouse trembled a little at 
sight of her speaking these words, and crept off to bed. 

For a time matters went on as usual; and all was friendly 
once more. But not many days had gone by before the cat’s 
mouth began to water again. She would actually wake up in 
the middle of the morning, licking her chops at rich flavours 
tasted in dream. She became pensive, then ruminating, then 
morose, until her house-mate the mouse would hide herself 
away in her room merely to be out of reach of her stare. 

And then one fine September afternoon, the cat delayed no 
longer, but cried out in a loud voice to the mouse: “All good 
things go in threes, my dear. You will scarcely credit it; but 
I am asked to stand godmother again. This time the child is 
rarest tortoise-shell—of a pattern and colouring and sumptu- 
osity never seen outside a Queen’s palace. And it mews, my 
dear; a complete octave—and it but three days old. It is unu- 
sual; it is unique. Why, it can happen but once in a century— 
if that. I hate—I grieve—to leave you lonely, beds unmade, 
rooms unswept. But how can I help myself? How can I resist 2 
And you so much amused at my family names! Ah, well; I 
bear no grudge. Smile if it pleases you. I shall not be hurt.” 

“Top-off! Half-gone!”’ murmured the mouse. “They were 
certainly odd names. They made me a little thoughtful. And 
now another to come?” 

“Ah, but you sit at home,”’ said the cat, “in your demure 
dark-grey fur coat and that long, dainty tail, and you are filled 
with fancies. That’s because you never venture out in the day- 
time. You don’t eat enough. No variety: nothing rich. You 
think too much. We must keep up with the times. We must 
turn over a new leaf.” With that she pricked up her whiskers, 
and off she went. 

During the cat’s absence the mouse cleaned the house from 
top to bottom, putting everything in spotless trim. And while 
she scrubbed and polished, there was no time for sad, per- 
plexing thoughts. 

Meanwhile Miss Grimalkin was cowering greedily over 
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the pot in the church; and this time she licked it as clean as 
a whistle. There wasn’t a speck, not a vestige or flavour of fat 
left. | 

“When everything is finished, one may have a little peace,” 
she said to herself. And thoroughly satisfied, she enjoyed a 
long nap in the sunshine, took a jaunt through the town, and 
did not return home till well after midnight. At the first whis- 
per of her at the door, the mouse looked out and enquired what 
name had been given to the third child. 

“It will give you no more pleasure than the others,” said 
the cat, with a surly glare. “He was named All-gone.” 

“All-gone!” cried the mouse. ‘‘All-gone! Oh, but how 
strange a name. Never in all my life have I heard such a name. 
Not in paper, not in print—nowhere.” 

“Well,” said the cat, “you have heard it now. And that’s 
the end of that.”” Whereupon she yawned as if her head would 
split in two, and went off to her bed. 

From this time forth the cat received no further invitation 
to be godmother, and was so short with the mouse when she 
enquired after the three children, that little more was said 
about the matter. Indeed, the cat grew more and more surly 
and ill-natured as the days of autumn drew in and hardly 
ceased complaining of the food, professing she was an invalid, 
had a dainty stomach, and needed constant care, constant 
nourishment. 

At last, one fine, cold morning the mouse came to her bed- 
side and said, “‘My dear, it is nearly winter now. There is 
scarcely anything but rinds of vegetables to be found outside. 
Do you not agree it would be a very pleasant thing if we 
started off together and enjoyed just a taste or two of the pot 

of fat?” 
Her face twinkled all over at the thought of it; and indeed, 
poor thing, she was little but a packet of bones. The cat opened 
her mouth as she lay in bed: “By all means,” said she, “by 
all means. And you will enjoy your taste as you call it exactly 
as much as you would enjoy putting out that dainty tongue 
of yours at the window in sight of the full moon.” 
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“What can she mean?” said the mouse to herself. But she 
was too much excited to wait for an answer to her question. 
Off she ran to make ready for the great journey. 

They set out on their way, and as soon as the sexton’s 
back was turned among the gravestones, they crept in at the 





church window. So cold and gloomy was it within that a 
shiver ran down the mouse’s spine, while her mouth watered 
the more. And at last they came to the hiding-place. There 
was the pot with its parchment lid tied down, as neat as a new 
pin. And the cat said, “My dear, you shall open it; you shall 
have first lick; you shall first enjoy what we have so long been 
looking forward to.” 

And Mistress Mouse nibbled through the string, pushed off 
the lid, and lo and behold—the pot was empty. Bare—licked 
clean as a whistle! 

“Qh alas, and alackaday?”’ broke out Grimalkin with a loud 
catawauling, “Robbers, robbers; thieves, thieves!” Her voice 
sounded dreadful and hollow in the cold church. The mouse 
turned slowly, and out of her little round bright jet eyes gazed 
at her friend. Her breath came short. 

“Aha”? she cried bitterly, “now I begin to understand. Now 
I begin to realize. Friend that you professed yourself; true, 
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aithful friend that you are! First it was Top-off. Next it was 
[alf-gone. And last it was...” 

“Hold your tongue this caseants yelled the cat, bristling 
all over. “Another syllable, and 

“All-gone,” squeaked the mouse. 

But scarcely were the words out of her mouth, when 
Grimalkin, claws extended and with a yell of rage, had 
pounced upon her and swallowed her down. 

“Truly,” said she, as she turned away from the empty pot, 
and crept out of the church, “that was a sad end to an old 
friendship. But such is the way of the world.” 





AMAD TEA-PARTY 


. Tue Hatter was the first to break the silence. “What 
day of the month is it?” he said, turning to Alice: he had taken 
his watch out of his pocket and was looking at it uneasily, 
shaking it every now and then, and holding it to his ear. 

Alice considered a little, and then said: “The fourth.” 

“Two days wrong!” sighed the Hatter. “I told you butter 
wouldn’t suit the works!’ he added, looking angrily at the 
March Hare. 

“Tt was the dest butter,’ the March Hare meekly replied. 

“Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,” the Hat- 
ter grumbled: “you shouldn’t have put it in with the bread- 
knife.” 

The March Hare took the watch and looked at it gloomily: 
then he dipped it into his cup of tea, and looked at it again: 


_ but he could think of nothing better to say than his first re- 
_ mark, “It was the dest butter, you know.” 


, 


Alice had been looking over his shoulder with some curios- 
ity. “What a funny watch!” she remarked. “It tells the day 
of the month, and doesn’t tell what o’clock it is!” 

“Why should it?” muttered the Hatter. “Does your watch 
tell you what year it is?” 

“Of course not,” Alice replied very readily: “but that’s 
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because it stays the same year for such a long time together.” 

“Which is just the case with mdéne,” said the Hatter. 

Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hatter’s remark seemed 
to have no meaning in it, and yet it was certainly English. “I 
don’t quite understand,” she said, as politely as she could... . 

“Suppose we change the subject,” the March Hare inter- 
rupted, yawning. “I’m getting tired of this. I vote the young 
lady tells us a story.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know one,” said Alice, rather alarmed 
at the proposal. 

“Then the Dormouse shall!” they both cried. “Wake up, 
Dormouse!” And they pinched it on both sides at once. 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. “I wasn’t asleep,” 
he said in a hoarse, feeble voice: “I heard every word you 
fellows were saying.” 

“Tell us a story!” said the March Hare. 

“Yes, please do!”’ pleaded Alice. 

“And be quick about it,” added the Hatter, “or you’ll be 
asleep again before it’s done.” 


“Once upon a time there were three little sisters,”’ the Dor- 


mouse began in a great hurry; “‘and their names were Elsie, 
Lacie, and Tillie; and they lived at the bottom of a 
well . 

“What did they live on?” said Alice, who always took a 
great interest in questions of eating and drinking. 

“They lived on treacle,” said the Dormouse, after think- 
ing a minute or two. 

“They couldn’t have done that, you know,” Alice gently 
remarked, “‘they’d have been ill.” 

“So they were,” said the Dormouse; “very ill.” 

Alice tried to fancy to herself what such an extraordinary 
way of living would be like, but it puzzled her too much, so 
she went on: “But why did they live at the bottom of a well?” 

“Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to Alice, very 
earnestly. 

“T’ve had nothing yet,” Alice replied in an offended tone, 
“so I can’t take more.” 
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“You mean you can’t take Jess,” said the Hatter: “it’s very 
easy to take more than nothing.” 

“Nobody asked your opinion,” said Alice. 

“Who’s making personal remarks now?” the Hatter asked 
triumphantly. 

_ Alice did not quite know what to say to this: so she helped 
herself to some tea and bread-and-butter, and then turned to 
the Dormouse, and repeated her question. ‘““Why did they live 
at the bottom of a well?” 

The Dormouse again took a-minute or two to think about 
it, and then said: “It was a treacle-well.” 

“There’s no such thing!”’ Alice was beginning very angrily, 
but the Hatter and the March Hare went “Sh! sh!” and the 
Dormouse sulkily remarked, “If you can’t be civil, you’d bet- 
ter finish the story for yourself.” 

“No, please go on!” Alice said. “I won’t interrupt again. 
I dare say there may be one.” 

“One, indeed!” said the Dormouse indignantly. However, 
he consented to go on. “And so these three little sisters— 
they were learning to draw, you know ie 

“What did they draw?” said Alice, quite forgetting her 
promise. 

“Treacle,” said the Dormouse, without considering at all 
this time. 

“T want a clean cup,” interrupted the Hatter: “let’s all 
move one place on.” 

He moved on as he spoke, and the Dormouse followed 
him: the March Hare moved into the Dormouse’s place, 
and Alice rather unwillingly took the place of the March 
Hare. The Hatter was the only one who got any advan- 
tage from the change: and Alice was a good deal worse 
off, as the March Hare had just upset the milk-jug into his 
plate. 

Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse again, so she 
began very cautiously: “But I don’t understand. Where did 
they draw the treacle from?” 

“You can draw water out of a water-well,” said the Hatter, 
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“so I should think you could draw treacle out of a treacle- 
well—eh, stupid?” 

“But they were 27 the well,” Alice said to the Dormouse, 
not choosing to notice this last remark. 

“Of course they were,” said the Dormouse—‘“‘well in.” 

This. answer so confused poor Alice, that she let the Dor- 
mouse go on for some time without interrupting it. 

“They were learning to draw,” the Dormouse went on, 
yawning and rubbing its eyes, for it was getting very sleepy; 
“and they drew all manner of things—everything that begins 
with an M——” 

“Why with an M?” said Alice. 

“Why not?” said the March Hare. 

Alice was silent. 

The Dormouse had closed its eyes by this time, and was 
going off into a doze; but, on being pinched by the Hatter, 
it woke up again with a little shriek, and went on: “—that 
begins with an M, such as mousetraps, and the moon, and 
memory, and muchness—you know you say things are ‘much 
of a muchness’—did you ever see such a thing as a drawing 
of a muchness?” 

“Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much confused, 
“T don’t thin fe 

“Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 

This piece of rudeness was more than Alice could bear: she 
got up in great disgust, and walked off; the Dormouse fell 
asleep instantly, and neither of the others took the least notice 
of her going, though she looked back once or twice, half hoping 
that they would call after her: the last time she saw them, 
they were trying to put the Dormouse into the teapot. .. . 

Lewis CARROLL. 


VOLUN G RATE 


A Lone time ago old Miss Daw lived in a narrow house on 
the edge of the town, and Young Kate was her little servant. 


1 Reprinted by permission from ITALIAN PEEP-SHOW by Eleanor Far- 
jeon. Copyright, 1926, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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One day Kate was sent up to clean the attic windows, and as 
she cleaned them she could see all the meadows that lay out- 
side the town. So when her work was done she said to Miss 
Daw: . 

“Mistress, may I go out to the meadows?” 

“Oh no!” said Miss Daw, “you mustn’t go in the mead- 
ows.” 

“Why not, Mistress?” 

“Because you might meet the Green Woman. Shut the gate, 
and get your mending.” : 

The next week Kate cleaned the windows again, and as she 
cleaned them she saw the river that ran in the valley. So 
when her work was done she said to Miss Daw: 

“Mistress, may I go down to the river?” 

“Oh no!” said Miss Daw, “you must never go down to the 
river!” 

“Why ever not, Mistress?” 

“Because you might meet the River King. Bar the door, and 
polish the brasses.” 

The next week when Kate cleaned the attic windows, she 
saw the woods that grew up the hillside, and after her work 
was done she went to Miss Daw and said: 

“Mistress, may I go up to the woods?” 

“Oh no!” said Miss Daw, “don’t ever go up into the 
woods!” 

“Oh Mistress, why not?” 

“Because you might meet the Dancing Boy. Draw the 
blinds, and peel the potatoes.” 

Miss Daw sent Kate no more to the attic, and for six years 
Kate stayed in the house and mended the stockings, and pol- 
ished the brass, and peeled the potatoes. Then Miss Daw died, 
and Kate had to find another place. 

Her new place was in the town on the other side of the hills, 
and as Kate had no money to ride, she was obliged to walk. 
But she did not walk by the road. As soon as she could she 
went into the fields, and the first thing she saw there was the 
Green Woman planting flowers. 
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“Good morning, Young Kate,” said she, “and where are 
you going?” 

“Over the hill to the town,” said Kate. 

“You should have taken the road if you meant to go 
quick,” said the Green Woman, “‘for I let no one pass through 
my meadows who does not stop to plant a flower.” 

“Tl do that willingly,” said Kate, and she took the Green 
Woman’s trowel and planted a daisy. 

“Thank you,” said the Green Woman, “now pluck what 
you please.” 

Kate plucked a handful of flowers, and the Green Woman 
said, “For every flower you plant, you shall always pluck 
fifty.” 

Then Kate went on to the valley where the river ran, and 
the first thing she saw there was the River King in the reeds. 

“Good day, Young Kate,” said he, “and where are you go- 
ing?” 

“Over the hill to the town,” said Kate. 

“You should have kept to the road if you were in anything 
of a hurry,” said the River King, “for I let nobody pass by 
my river who does not stop to sing a song.” 

“T will, gladly,” said Kate, and she sat down in the reeds 
and sang. 

“Thank you,” said the River King, “now listen to me.” 

And he sang song after song, while the evening drew on, 
and when he had done he kissed her and said, “For every 
song you sing, you shall always hear fifty.” 

Then Kate went up the hill to the woods on the top, and 
the first thing she saw there was the Dancing Boy. 

“Good evening, Young Kate,” said he. “Where are you 
going?” 

“Over the hill to the town,” said Kate. 

“You should have kept to the road, if you want to be there 
before morning,” said the Dancing Boy, “for I let nobody 
through my woods who does not stop to dance.” 

“IT will dance with joy,” said Kate, and she danced her 
best for him. 
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_ “Thank you,” said the Dancing Boy, “now look at me.” 

And he danced for her till the moon came up, and danced 
all night till the moon went down. When morning came he 
kissed her and said, “For every dance you dance, you shall 
always see fifty.” 

Young Kate then went on to the town, where in another 
little narrow house she became servant to old Miss Drew, who 
never let her go to the meadows, the woods, or the river, 
and locked up the house at seven o’clock. 

But in the course of time Young Kate married, and had 
children and a little servant of her own. And when the day’s 
work was done, she opened the door and said: 

“Run along now, children, into the meadows, or down to 
the river, or up to the hill, for I shouldn’t wonder but you’ll 
have the luck to meet the Green Woman there, or the River 
King, or the Dancing Boy.” 

And the children and the servant-girl would go out, and 
presently Kate would see them come home again, singing and 
dancing with their hands full of flowers. 

ELEANOR FarjEOn. 


TAE DARNING-NEEDLE 


THERE was once a Darning-needle so fine, so shapely, so 
jimp, so delicate that she became exceedingly vain, and at 
last gave herself such airs and graces you would have taken 
her for nothing less precious than a sewing-needle. 

“Be careful! Hold me gently, but tight!’ she implored 
the Fingers that lifted her out of the work-basket. “Don’t fum- 
ble me, I beseech! If I were to fall on to the floor, you would 
never be able to find me again; I am so perfectly exquisite.” 

“Just as you please,” said the Fingers, as they took hold 
of her; “but there’s work to be done; and you must do it.” 

“Look now; I bring my beautiful silk train with me,” 
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said the Darning-needle, drawing after her a long strand of 
worsted, without a single knot in it. 

But it was the Fingers that guided the Needle to and fro 
over the cook-maid’s old slippers. The upper cloth had been 
torn, and needed sewing together again. 

“This is vulgar work!” moaned the Darning-needle. “I 
shall never get through it. I am breaking, I am breaking!” 
And suddenly, snap she did. “Did I not say so?” continued 
she. “I am too fine; too delicate. It was a crime to use me so.” 

“Now she is good for nothing,” thought the Fingers. The 
cook-maid did the best she could, however, with the broken 
needle. She melted a stub of sealing-wax and joined its two 
broken ends together; then stuck it into her handkerchief. 

“See, now I am a Breast-pin” cried the Darning-needle. 
“I knew well that honours were in store for me. When one 
begins by being something, one always becomes something— 
even nobler, more—more exquisite.”’ And at this she laughed; 
only inwardly, of course. Proud and elated she sat up there 
in the kitchenmaid’s woollen scarf; as pleased with herself 
as if she were driving in her carriage, and looking about her 
on all sides. 

‘May I take the liberty of asking you if you are made of 
gold—pure gold?” she inquired of a brass pin that was her 
neighbour. “You have a pleasing exterior, but a rather pecul- 
iar head. It is a little on the small side, perhaps. You must 
take care that it grows, for it is not every one that can enjoy 
the best sealing-wax.” And the Darning-needle drew herself 
up so proudly that she fell out of the kitchenmaid’s neck- 
erchief into the sink, where the cook was engaged just then 
in washing-up. 

“Now for our travels!” said the Darning-needle; “but I 
hope I shall not go too far.” However, she did travel far, 
very far indeed. 

“The truth is I am a thought too fine for this world,” said 
she, as at last she lay still in the gutter. “However, I know 
who I am, and there is always some little satisfaction in that. 
I will never, never forget what is due to my looks and line- 
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age.’ And so the Darning-needle held herself erect and did 


not lose her good-humour. 

All sorts of things sailed past her down the gutter: frag- 
ments of wood, dead matches, straws, bits of rag, cast-off 
feathers, scraps of old newspaper. “See, how they sail along!” 
said the Darning-needle. “Little do they realize what is ly- 
ing concealed beneath them; what fine company they keep. 
Mine! I lie here at my ease. I gaze around me. I never stir. 
There goes a lucifer. He thinks of nothing in the world but 
himself, mere lucifer though he be. There floats a straw. 
Foolish fellow, see how he spins round and round. Pray, 
think a little less of yourself, my friend. At any moment you 
may dash yourself against one of those stones. Then, where 
will you be? There swims a newspaper—every word of it 
forgotten, of no account. Yet see how it spreads itself out— 
like a veritable peacock. While I myself lie patiently, quietly 
here. I know what I am. I realize my own dignity. I shall 
never be anything less than I am.” 

One fine, sunny morning the Darning-needle chanced to see 
close beside her, something that glittered so charmingly she 
was convinced that it must be a diamond. In sober fact it 
was nothing but a jagged splinter of glass. Delighted with 
its appearance, the Darning-needle addressed it, introducing 
herself as a Breast-pin. “Surely, my dear Sir, you are a Dia- 
mond? And of a particularly pure lustre and brilliance?” 

“Why, yes, something of the sort,” muttered the Glass 
Splinter. So now each pretended to believe the other to be 
some rare and costly trinket, and they both began to complain 
of the extraordinary folly, and stupidity, and neglect of the 
world. 

“Yes, indeed, my dear Sir, for years I dwelt in a box be- 
longing to a most charming and beautiful young lady,” said 
the Darning-needle. “She was what is called a cook-maid; a 
titled lady, of course, though in disguise. She had five Fingers 
on each hand, and anything more arrogant, more conceited, 
than those five Fingers I have never yet encountered. After 
all, what were they good for? For nothing but to hold me. 
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To take me gently out of my box, and to lay me gently in 
my box!” 

“And were the Fingers bright? Did they shine, glitter, 
flash in the sun, as we do?” asked the Glass Splinter. 

“Shine!” echoed the Darning-needle. “Glitter! Flash! Not 
they. But they were conceited enough notwithstanding. They 
were five brothers, ‘Finger’ was the family name. They held 
themselves stupidly stiff and erect, side by side, although 
they were by no means all of the same height. The first— 
Thumbkin, he was called—was stumpy and thick. He gener- 
ally stood out—very awkwardly, compared with the others. 
He had only one bend in his back, so that he could only 
bow once. But he used to boast that if he were cut off, the 
rest of the family would hardly be of any use at all. Leech- 
man was the name of the next finger. He would put 
himself forward everywhere, always meddling, picking and 
pilfering, pointing and pottering. He it was who pressed 
tightest upon the pen whenever the other fingers were help- 
ing to write. A dull, meddling fellow. The next one was so 
tall that he could look over the heads of the others. The 
next, Ringman, wore a coarse silver belt around his body, 
like the collar of some poor cur. And as for Littleman, he 
never did anything at all, so far as I could see. And he was 
proud as Punch of that! Proud they were born and proud 
they remained every one of them! And therefore at last, I 
could bear the stupid creatures no longer, and betook myself 
to this gutter. Here at least is refined company.” 

“Yes, we sit together. We converse. We shine,” replied 
the Glass Splinter. “We live at ease and in luxury.” Just 
then, however, some filthy water came scuttering along the 
gutter, overflowing its boundaries in every direction, and 
carrying the Glass Splinter along with it. 

“Ah, gay, gallant gentleman, he has advanced in the world, 
I see,” observed the Darning-needle. “For myself, I prefer to 
stay where I am. I am too fine, too delicate for travelling 
in these days. I must repose; I must rest.’’ There she lay, 
then, motionless and erect, enjoying her own thoughts. 
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“Verily I believe I am the daughter of a sunbeam. How 
strange it is my brothers and sisters do not seek me out under 
the water. Alas! I am so frail in shape that even my own 
mother fails to discover me. Had I but my one bright eye 
again, I believe I could weep. Not that I would weep though. 
It is not refined to shed tears.” 

One day some idle guttersnipes were raking about in the 
gutter, hunting for old nails, pins, buttons and such like. It 
was a filthy kind of amusement, certainly, but they enjoyed 
the splashing and the mud, and the excitement of it all. 

“Hullo!” cried one of these urchins suddenly, having 
pricked his thumb with the Darning-needle. ‘“‘Here’s a fine 
feller?” 

“Please not to call me a fellow,” cried the Darning-needle. 
“IT am a lady of the very highest birth and breeding—I must 
ask you to show nicer manners.” But no one heard her. The 
sealing-wax had worn off. She was bent and blunt. She 
had become quite black. Still, black gives slenderness and 
grace to the figure. So she fancied herself even more than 
ever. 

“Look! an egg-shell!” screamed one of the guttersnipes. 
And they stuck the Darning-needle into the shell. 

“The whitest, fairest walls, and a lady in black,” smiled 
the Darning-needle. “How very striking! Now everyone can 
enjoy the sight of me! But dear me; I hope I shall not be 
sea-sick. I really, really, couldn’t bear that. It is so undig- 
nified.” Her fear was needless. She was not sea-sick. She es- 
caped even a qualm. 

“Ah,” she whispered to herself. “Nothing prevents sea- 
sickness so much as being of the very finest steel. I must never, 
never forget my privileges, my rights. And now my trial is 
over. The finer one is, of course, the more easily one can en- 
dure.” 

“Crash!” went the egg-shell against a stone. Another in- 
stant, and an immense wagon, laden with all kinds of dust, 
litter, and refuse rolled over it. 

“Ugh, what a pressure!” groaned the Daming-needle. 
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“Now I shall be seasick after all. Alas, alas; I shall break, I 
shall break!” 

And yet, break she did not, even though the wheel had 
passed clean over her, from head to heel. Battered, bent 


double, she lay there, staring and staring—and uncowed. 
And for all I know, there she lies still. 


THE THREE SPINNERS 


THERE was once a girl who was idle and would not spin, and, 
let her mother say what she would, she could not bring her 
to it. At last one morning her mother was so overcome with 
anger and impatience, that she cried out, “Lazy slut that you 
are, you deserve a good beating; and that you shall have.” And 
she gave her a good beating. On which the girl began to weep 
aloud. 

Now at this very moment who but the Queen was a-driv- 
ing by, and when she heard the weeping she stopped her 
carriage, went into the house and asked the mother why she 
was beating her daughter so that the cries could be heard 
out on the road. 

The woman was ashamed to reveal the laziness of her 
daughter and said, “I cannot get her to leave off spinning. 
She insists on spinning for ever and ever, and I am poor, and 
cannot procure the flax.” 

Then answered the Queen, “There is nothing that I like 
better to hear than spinning, and I am never happier than 
when the wheels are humming. Let me have your daughter 
with me in the palace; J have flax enough, and there she 
shall spin as much as she likes.” The mother was heartily 
satisfied with this, and the Queen took the girl with her. 

When they had arrived at the palace, the Queen led her 
up into three rooms which were filled from the bottom to the 
top with the finest flax. ‘“Now spin me this flax,” said she, 
“and when thou hast done it, thou shalt have my eldest son 
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for a husband, even if thou art poor. I care not for that, thy 
indefatigable industry is dowry enough.” 

The girl was secretly terrified, for she could not have 
spun the flax, no, not if she had lived till she was three 
hundred years old, and had sat at it every day from morning 
till night. When, therefore, she was alone, she began to weep, 
and sat thus for three days without moving a finger. 

On the third day came the Queen, and when she saw that 
nothing had been spun yet, she was both vexed and astonished. 
But the girl excused herself by saying that she had not been 
able to begin because of her great distress at leaving her 
mother’s house. The Queen was satisfied with this, but said 
when she was going away, “To-morrow thou must begin to 
work.” 

When the girl was alone again, she did not know what 
to do, and in her distress went to the window. There she saw 
three women coming towards her, the first of whom had a 
broad, flat foot, the second had such a great underlip that it 
hung down over her chin, and the third had a broad thumb. 
They remained standing before the window, looking up, and 
at last asked the girl what was amiss with her. 

She complained of her trouble, and then they offered her 
their help and said, “If thou wilt invite us to the wedding, 
not be ashamed of us, and wilt call us thine Aunts, and 
likewise wilt place us at thy table, We will spin up the flax 
for thee, and that in a very short time.” 

“With all my heart,” she replied, “do but come in and 
begin the work at once.” Then she let in the three strange 
women, and cleared a space in the first room, where they 
seated themselves and began their spinning. The one drew 
the thread and trod the wheel, the other wetted the thread, 
the third twisted it, and struck the table with her finger, 
and as often as she struck it, a skein of thread fell to the 
ground that was spun in the finest manner possible. 

The girl concealed the three spinners from the Queen, and 
showed her whenever she came the great quantity of spun 
thread, until the latter could not praise her enough. When 
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the first room was empty she went to the second, and at last 
to the third, and that, too, was quickly cleared. Then the 
three women took leave and said to the girl, “Do not forget 
what thou hast promised us—it will make thy fortune.” 

When the maiden showed the Qucen the empty rooms, and 
the great heap of yarn, she gave orders for the wedding, and 
the bridegroom rejoiced that he was to have such a deft, clever 
and industrious wife, and praised her mightily. 

“There is but one thing I have to ask,” said the betrothed 
one; “I have three Aunts, and as they have been very kind 
to me, I should not like to forget them in my good fortune. 
Allow me, then, to invite them to the wedding, and let them 
sit with us at the table.” 

The Queen and the bridegroom said, “Why, indeed, should 
we not allow that? Let all come and welcome!” Therefore 
when the feast began, the three women entered in strange 
apparel, and the bride said, “Welcome, dear Aunts.” 

“Ach me!” said the bridegroom, “how came you by such 
odious creatures?” Thereupon he went to the one with the 
broad, flat foot, and said, “Whence do you come by such a 
broad foot?’ “By treading,” she answered, “by treading.” 
Then the bridegroom went to the second, and said, “How 
do you come by your falling lip?” “By licking,” she answered, 
“by licking.” Then he asked the third, “How do you come 
by your broad thumb?’ “By twisting the thread,” she an- 
swered, “by twisting the thread.’ On this the King’s son 
was alarmed and said, “Neither now nor ever snall my, beau- 
tiful bride so much as touch a spinning wheel.” And thus 
she got rid of the hateful flax-spinning. 


THE LITTLE CROWN 


An orphan child was sitting one afternoon in the sunshine 
on the walls of the town in which she dwelt. She was spinning 
silk, and while she spun, she crooned a low song. And as 
though to listen to her lulling there came a snake creeping 
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ut of a crevice low down in the ancient wall. “O you lovely 
reature!”’ the child cried to herself, and spread out beside 
it a fine handkerchief of that deep hue of blue for which 
snakes have so strange a liking, and which attracts them to 
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As soon as the eyes of the serpent lighted on the blue hand- 
kerchief, it writhed back into its crevice, and presently after 
returned, bringing with- it a small, fine, golden crown which 
it laid gently upon the handkerchief as if for a gift to the 
child. It then went away again. 

_ The child, her flaxen hair hanging low over her fair cheeks, 
stooped down her head over the crown. It glittered in the 
sunlight, and was of delicate golden filigree work. And she 
could not resist its beauty, but wrapped it up in the hand- 
kerchief and hastened home. 

In an hour or two she returned to watch. The first shadows 
of evening were now beginning to steal athwart the town 
wall. And it was not long before the snake reappeared, thrust- 
ing its fine narrow patterned head out of the crevice. And 
when it had sought in vain for the crown, and perceived the 
child gazing craftily in watch, it was filled with grief, and 
smiting its small head again and again against the stones, 
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it at last spent all its strength, and lay there in the sha 
dead. 

Now if the fair child had but left the small crown w 
the snake in its enchantment had placed it for her deli 
it would certainly have brought yet more of its hoar 
treasures out of the hole in the old walls. 


THE DOG AND THE 
SPARROW 


Tuere was once a Sheep-dog who had all his life been 
cared for. But at last he fell into the hands of a master who 
treated him cruelly, beating him often for no fault, and not 
giving him enough to eat. He bore these hardships patiently 
for a time, but in the end could endure them no longer, and 
ran away, meaning to get a living as best he could by himself. 
He had only been a Sheep-dog, so that he was not likely to 
suit everybody, and he found that it was not easy to keep 
himself without a master, even though he were a cruel one. 

He was wandering along a country road, sad and lonely, 
when he met a cheerful little Sparrow. 

“Good-morning, Friend Dog,” said the Sparrow. “You 
look very sorrowful. What is the matter with you?” 

“T am hungry and alone,” answered the Dog. “My master 
used me harshly, and I ran away, but now I find I cannot 
get a living.” 

“Is that how it is?” said the kind Sparrow. “Come with 
me into the town, and I will soon give you plenty to eat.” 

So they went on together, and journeyed till they came to 
a butcher’s shop in the town. 

“Here is the place,” said the Sparrow. “Stand here by this 
block while I peck you down some meat from it.” 

The Dog stood by, and the Sparrow flew on to the block, 
and began pecking, pecking, first on one side, and then on the 
other, at a fine piece of meat, till she got it to the edge of the 
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, and pushed it over to the Dog, who fell upon it and 
_ carried it off to a safe corner, where he ate it greedily. 

“That was good, Friend Sparrow; thank you,” he said. 

; “Could you eat another piece like hae asked the Sparrow. 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Come, then; let us go on to the next shop, and I will peck 
cabs down another fine piece of meat.” 

So they went on to the next butcher’s shop, and the Sparrow 
pecked a piece of meat down for the Dog in the same way as 
- before. 

“Was that good?” she oe when the Dog had eaten it. 
“Would you like some more?” 

“It was very good, Sparrow,” answered the Dog. “TI do not 
want any more meat, but J should dearly like some bread to 
end this fine feast.” 

“Come, then, we will soon see about that; let us go to the 
baker’s.” 

So they went to the baker’s, and there lay some new rolls 
and loaves on a table. The Sparrow pecked down first one 
and then et and then more, till the Dog had eaten his 
fill. 

“Now is that enough?’ she asked, when the Dog had 
finished the bread. 

“Yes, Sparrow; I am well satisfied; you have been very 
kind to me. Let us walk on together, and get out of this hot 
town into the country.” 

So they walked on together till they came to a place where 
the trees overshadowed the road, and made a cool space. 

“T am tired and hot, Sparrow,” said the Dog. “‘T should like 
to lie down and sleep.” 

“Very well, then,’ answered the Sparrow. “Nothing is 
simpler. Lie down there, and I will perch upon this branch 
while you sleep.” 

The Dog lay down in the road, and in a trice was fast 
asleep. But the Sparrow kept watch on the bough above him. 
Presently she saw coming along a Waggoner with a great cart 
laden with two casks of wine, drawn by three Horses. He was 
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a surly-looking fellow, and though he saw the Dog he did not 
try to turn his heavy cart aside or to wake the Dog, but made 
as if he would drive clean over him. 

“Waggoner, Waggoner, take care!” cried the Sparrow 
loudly, seeing this; “take care, and do not harm the Dog, or I 
will make it the worse for you.” 

“You will make it the worse for me? What harm can you 
do®” said the savage Waggoner with a laugh, and with that 
he cracked his whip, urged his Horses on, and drove the wag- 
gon right over the Dog, killing him instantly. 

“Oh, cruel villain!” cried the Sparrow in grief and rage. 
“You shall pay for this! You have killed my comrade the Dog. 
Mark my words—it shall cost you everything you have— 
Horses and cart and all!” 

‘Horses and cart!” said the Waggoner, jeeringly. “What 
harm can you do me, I should like to know ?”’ 

He drove on, paying no heed to the Sparrow or to the poor 
Dog whom he had killed. But the Sparrow was as good as her 
word. She flew behind him, and perching on one of the huge 
casks in the cart, fell to pecking at the bung of it. On and on 
she toiled until at last she loosened it, and pecked it out. Im- 
mediately the wine began to run out, and in a few minutes 
the cask was empty. 

The drowsy Waggoner had heard nothing, and when at 
length he looked round it was only in time to see the last few 
drops trickling out. Too late! 

“A whole cask of wine gone! I am ruined!” he cried. 

“Not ruined enough yet!” said the Sparrow; and she flew 
at one of the three Horses, and pecked him about the head till 
he reared and kicked. When the Waggoner saw this, he took 
his hatchet, and sprang out of the cart, and aimed a blow at 
the Sparrow, meaning to get rid of her once for all. But the 
Sparrow was too quick for him. He missed his aim, and the 
hatchet fell on the poor Horse and killed him on the spot. 

“Mercy on me!” cried the Waggoner. “Now I have lost 
my best Horse as well as the cask of wine! I am ruined! 
ruined!” 
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“Not ruined enough yet!” answered the Sparrow, flying off 
for a moment. 

The Waggoner climbed into the cart again, and drove on 
with his two remaining Horses, As soon as he had started, 
back came the Sparrow, and crept into the cart. This time she 





settled on the second cask of wine, and pecked out that bung 
too, before the Waggoner knew she was there. Out spurted 
the wine, and the Waggoner only discovered it in time to see 
the last of it. 

“Oh, this is worse and worse!” he cried. “I am utterly 
ruined, with my wine all gone.” 

“Not ruined enough yet!”’ said the Sparrow, and she pecked 
at the second Horse, till he, too, reared, and nearly upset the 
cart. The Waggoner in a rage jumped down, and cut at the 
Sparrow with his hatchet; but he missed again, and the blow 
killed the second Horse. The Sparrow flitted to the third 
Horse, and the Waggoner struck so blindly in his fury that he 
killed this Horse too. 

“O, hai, alas! Now I am ruined indeed!” he groaned, when 
he saw what he had done. 

“Not ruined enough yet!” cried the Sparrow. “Now I will 
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visit your home, and ruin you there too! 
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The Waggoner looked at his Horses and his empty casks. 
“That wretched Bird has taken them all from me,” he said. “T 
must go home on my own legs.” 

He trudged home wild with anger. His wife met him at 
the gate. 

“Husband,” she said, “come quickly! Some plague has 
fallen upon us; we have hardly a grain of corn left! A little 
while ago a vile Sparrow arrived with a troop of Birds— 
I should think he brought all the Birds in the world—and 
they are all together at work upon our sheaves, and I cannot 
drive them off.” 

The Waggoner ran out into his cornfield, where that morn- 
ing the white sheaves had stood, ripe and full, ready for 
carting. A great cloud of birds flew up as he arrived. Some 
stayed to finish off the last few ears of the good grain. 

“Shoo!”? shouted the Waggoner, waving his hat. 

“Shoo!” cried his wife. 

“Mew, mew!” said their Cat, who had run out with them. 

“Tt is of no use, wife,’ said the Waggoner. “The Birds 
have not left us a single whole ear of corn. The Sparrow has 
killed my Horses, and stolen my wine, and now has eaten my 
grain. I am utterly ruined!” 

“Not ruined enough yet!” cried the Sparrow. “Your cruelty 
to my comrade shall cost you your life!” 

The Waggoner went into his house, sad and sorrowful 
at his losses. He sat down by the chimney corner, and thought 
gloomily on his evil fortune. 

“Waggoner,” cried the Sparrow, suddenly appearing out- 
side the window, “‘your cruelty shall cost you your life.” 

The Waggoner jumped up in a frenzy, seized his hatchet, 
and flung it at the Sparrow. It broke the window, but did her 
no harm, and she flew in through the hole it made. 

“Your cruelty shall cost you your life!” she screamed, as 
she perched on a chair. 

“Wife, wife, come and catch this vile Sparrow!” shouted 
the Waggoner. “She is in here.” 
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His wife came running in with the Waggoner’s hatchet, 
which she had picked up outside. 

“Your cruelty shall cost you your life!” cried the Sparrow. 

“Give me the hatchet,’”’ said the Waggoner, snatching it 
from his wife’s hand, and he aimed a furious blow at the 
Sparrow. But she flew lightly out of the way, and the hatchet 
only smashed the chair to splinters. 

“Your cruelty shall cost you your life!’ piped the Spar- 
row, more loudly than ever. 

The Waggoner struck at her again, but only made a great 
gash in the wall. His wife took the kitchen poker, and to- 
gether they pursued the Sparrow, hitting at it wildly on all 
sides, till they had broken everything in the house without 
so much as touching the Sparrow, who still cried defiantly: 
“Your cruelty shall cost you your life!” 

But at last she grew a little weary, and by keeping calm 
and careful the Waggoner caught her in his hand. 

“Now we have the wretch, husband,” said the woman. 
“Squeeze her to death in your hand; a touch will do it.” 

“No wife,” he answered. ‘‘She has ruined me: look at our 
house. She shall die a worse death than that. I will swallow 
her alive.” 

With that he put his hand up to his mouth. But the Spar- 
Tow, struggling, got her head free. 

“Waggoner, your cruelty shall cost you your life!” she 
cried. 

“Take the hatchet, wife,” said the Waggoner, mad with 
rage, “and strike this wretch dead at once; I will not wait 
to swallow her.” 

The wife seized the hatchet, swung it up, and struck at 
the Sparrow. But she missed it, and hit her husband, and 
he fell down dead. 

But the Sparrow escaped from his hand, and she flew off 
to her nest, having avenged her friend the Dog. 
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THE CAT THAT COULD NOT 
BE KILLED 


Once upon a time there lived a Dog and a Cat who were 
always fighting. The Cat could say what she pleased to the 
Dog, for whatever he did to her it did not hurt her. He used 
to worry, bite and beat her as hard as he could, but she only 
danced about and laughed at him, and called out, “You can’t 
hurt me! You can’t hurt me! I had a little pain, but it is 
all gone now!” 

At last the Dog went to a wise Starling, and said to him: 
“What shall I do to punish the Cat? I bite her, and it doesn’t 
hurt her; I worry her, and she only laughs. Though I am a 
big Dog, she also is a big Cat, and when she scratches and 
snaps at me it hurts me dreadfully.” 

“Bite her mouth as hard as you can,” said the Starling; 
“that will hurt her.” 

So the Dog bit her mouth as hard as he could, but the Cat 
only danced about and cried out, “You don’t hurt me! You 
don’t hurt me! I had a little pain, but it is all gone now!” 

“What am I to do” said the Dog to the Starling, for he 
went at once and told him what had happened. 

“Bite her ears and make holes in them,” said the Starling; 
“that is sure to hurt her.” 

So the Dog bit her ears and made holes in them, but the 
Cat only laughed and danced about, crying, “You haven't 
hurt me! You haven’t hurt me! Now I can wear rings in my 
ears!’ And she put fine rings in her ears, and tossed her head 
at the Dog, and was prouder than ever. 

Then the Dog went to an Elephant. 

“Help me to kill this Cat,” he said. “She vexes me contin- 
ually, and nothing I do to her hurts her.” 

“Oh, I will kill her for you,” said the Elephant. “I am so 
big, and she is such a little thing that a touch will do ited 
And he went after the Cat, and picked her up with his long 
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trunk and threw her to the far end of the field they were in. 

But the Cat only laughed and danced about, crying out, 
“You didn’t hurt me! You didn’t hurt me! I had a little 
tiny pain, but it is quite gone now!” 
Then the Elephant got very angry. 





“I will teach you a better dance than that,” said he; and 
he ran after her and put his great foot on her so that she seemed 
quite flattened out. But the minute he lifted his foot the Cat 
jumped up and danced about, laughing. “You didn’t hurt 
me! You didn’t hurt me! Look how well I am! Now I will 
hurt you!” And she dug all her.claws into the Elephant’s 
trunk, so that he ran away screaming with pain, and said to 
the Dog: “Tt is no good trying to hurt the Cat. She is one of 
the Tiger tribe, and you had better keep out of her way.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Dog angrily; “there must be some 
way of hurting her. I will bite her nose.” 

So he ran after the Cat, and bit her nose as hard as he 
could. But the Cat only laughed and danced about. “You 
can’t hurt me!” she cried; “I always wanted to wear a ring 
in my nose, and now I can!” 

And she put a splendid ring in her nose, and held her head 
higher than ever, and was full of pride. 
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“T will bite her tail in half,” thought the Do 
time they met he bit her tail in half. But the Ca 
about and laughed at him. 

“Now I have some comfort at last!” she cried. 
was so heavy to carry, and now it is light as air! What fun 
this is!” 

Off went the Dog to a Leopard. 

“Kill this Cat for me,” he begged, “‘and I will give you 
anything in the world you ask for.” 

“Certainly,” said the Leopard; “‘there can be nothing eas- 
ier. 7 

So they went after the Cat, and the Leopard was just go- 
ing to catch hold of her when she cried out: “Stop a minute! 
I must speak to you first! I will give you something to eat, 
and then I will speak to you!” And she ran away quick as 
lightning with the Leopard after her. 

When they had run a mile the Cat stopped and danced 
about and shouted out: “You can’t catch me! You can’t catch 
me! I won’t give you anything to eat, and I won't even speak 
to you!” 

“That Cat is too clever,” said the Leopard to the Dog. “I 
advise you to leave her alone in the future.” 

But the Dog went to a Bear, and begged him to kill the 
Cat. 

“That is quite simple,” said the Bear; and he ran after 
the Cat and dug all his great nails into her. But she slipped 
from under his paws, and dug her nails into him so fiercely 
that he died on the spot. 

Then the Cat laughed and laughed and danced and danced 
and yelled and yelled, “Nothing can hurt me! Nothing can 
hurt me! There is no animal in the whole world so clever 
as I am!” 

At this, after a long, still, sullen stare at her, the Dog 
gave up in despair, and let her alone for ever afterwards. 
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THE SING BEC SACKRAL'S 


THE KING OF THE 
JTACKALS? 


THERE was once a lion who lived on an island. Every night 
this lion went out a-hunting, and every night he came home 
with a jackal for his supper. 

Now the jackals did not like this. So one day they called 
a meeting in their den at the bottom of the hill, and after 
a great deal of talking they made a law. The law said that 
the jackal who got rid of the lion should be called King 
of the Jackals. 

Now there was one jackal who had a very loud voice, and 
this one made up his mind that he would be King, and no 
one else. 

So he sat in the den for a long while, thinking and think- 
ing, and at last he thought of a very clever plan. 

First he went down to the seashore and fished for crabs. 
He ate all the small ones, but when he caught a large one 
he put it in his bucket. At the end of the day he chose the 
very largest of all, and brought it home. 

“Why have you brought home a crab in a bucket?” asked 
the other jackals. 

“Ah, that is my secret.” 

‘Next day our jackal went out with a spade and dug under 
the cactus bush until he found the body of a jackal who had 
died of old age. It was the only jackal in the island who had 
died of old age, for all the others had died of lion. Our jackal 
took the skin of the dead one, and brought it home. 

“Why have you brought home the skin of that old jackal?” 
asked the others. 

“Ah, that is my secret.” 

Next day our jackal went to the forest with a sack on his 
back, and when he came home the sack was full of small 
pieces of cork, bitten from the trunks of the cork trees. 


1From THE WIGGLY WEASEL AND OTHER STORIES, published by 
D. Appleton and Company. 
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“Why have you brought home a sackful of cork?” 

“Ah, that is my secret.” 

After that the jackal did not go out for many days, but 
sat at home with a needle and thread. He sewed up the skin 
of the jackal until there was only a small hole left. Then, 
bit by bit, he stuffed the skin with cork. Very tight he stuffed 
it, until it was hard and stiff and fat. 

“Why have you made a dummy jackal? Do you want it 
to play with?” 

“Ah, that is my secret.” 

Every morning the jackal went down to the shore, and 
put fresh water in the bucket where the crab was, and fed 
the crab with shrimps. The crab grew fat and strong, but 
very, very restless. 

“Tet me out of this bucket,” he said every morning. And 
every morning the jackal replied, “Oh yes, dear crab. I mean 
to let you out. But not to-day.” 

“When will you let me out?” asked the crab at last. “Oh, 
jackal, tell me when I can go free.” 

Then the jackal said, “I will let you free when you are 
strong enough to walk from the island to the mainland, under 
the sea.” 

“T could do that now,” said the crab. 

‘Ah, but I want you to pull me over, too.” 

“I could do it now, if I had a rope.” 

Then our jackal laughed, and shook his sides with merri- 
ment, and wiped the joyous tears from his eyes. He went to 
the forest and pulled a large bunch of rushes from the drink- 
ing-pool, and brought them home. 

He sat inside the doorway of the den, and plaited a long, 
long rope. It was so long that it*would reach from the bottom 
of the ocean to the top. ; 

“Why do you sit in the doorway and plait a rope of 
rushes?’ asked the other jackals. 

“Ah, that is my secret.” 

By this time the other jackals thought that our jackal had 
been sitting in the sun too long, and it had dried up his 
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brain. But they watched him, and laughed at him too. They 
saw him brush the dummy jackal with a stiff brush that made 
the rumpled fur lie sleek and straight. They saw him oil the 
fur, and smooth it down, and stroke it, until it was like a bar- 
ber’s hair for silkiness. They saw him brush out the tail, and 
stiffen the ears with wire. 

“Why do you make your dummy jackal look as if it were 
alive?” 

“Ah, that is my secret.” 

“Why do you grin and chuckle to yourself?” 

“Because I like my secret so much.” 

“Tell us your secret.” 

“Ho, ho! A fine secret it would be if I told you” 

That evening our jackal sat at the door until sunset. Then 
he climbed to the top of a hill, and called out in a very loud 
voice : 

“Who is coming to the show? Who is coming to the show?” 

“He is certainly mad,” thought the other jackals. ‘““What 
show can he mean? He had better be careful, or the lion will 
hear him and get him for supper.” 

Now the lion happened to be prowling that way. Down he 
went, crouching in the grass, ready to spring. 

“I see you, Mr. Lion,” called our jackal, who was careful 
to keep a long way off. “I see you. And I know what you are 
after. You want the prize jackal, that we have fattened up 
for the show.” 

“Fattened up?” said the lion, who could never hear the 
word “‘fat” without getting pins and needles in his teeth. 

“Yes. Fattened up! Oh, so fat! With roast pork!” 

“Roast pork?” 

“Yes. And lots of stuffing. Ha, ha, ha, lots of fine stuffing. 
He is so fat that the grease oozes from him as he walks. He is 
like a goose for plumpness. But you need not let your mouth 
water for him, Mr. Lion. He is not for you. He is going to the 
show to-morrow, and he will win first prize.” 

“What is the prize?” 

“Twelve pounds of sausages and a bag of toasted cheese.” 
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“Oh, where is this show?” 

“Tt is across the water, on the mainland.” 

“Qh, how will your jackal get there? It is too far to swim.” 

“Tt may be too far for a fat, lazy, stiff old lion. But it is not 
too far for a prize jackal. Dear me, no! He will swim there 
and back, and bring the prize home too.” 

“Will any other animals be there?” 

“Of course. A show must have more than one. But I must 
go and give the prize jackal his supper of cream and oysters 
and partridge pie.” Down the hill leaped the little jackal, 
laughing fit to burst. 

“Why do you sit on the hill, and talk to the lion, and tell 
him things that are not true?” said the others. 

“Ah, that is my secret.” 

“We are getting tired of your secret.” 

“So am J,” said our jackal. “But I shall be King to- 
morrow.” Then the others were sure that he was quite mad. 


* *« * * * 7K *K aS 


The lion went home without a jackal that night. He could 
not bear to catch a thin one, after all that talk about fat. 
He trotted to his den, muttering to himself: 

“Yum, yum, yum! A fat jackal! Fed on pork and oysters! 
My word, but he would taste fine. I wish I could get 
him.” 

He lay down in the doorway, feeling very hungry, but 
very artful too. 

“T will get that fat jackal for myself,” he thought. “But 
I will not be in a hurry. I will wait. I will let the fat jackal 
get the prize, and I will catch him as he comes back. Then 
I shall get the prize too. Ah, I am a wise lion.” 

Presently he went into his den, and stretched himself out 
on his bed of leaves. But he could not sleep. All the time he 
kept thinking of that show. 

“There may be geese there! Geese! Fat geese! Yes, there 
are always fat geese in a show. If only I could swim across 
the water, I could have the fat jackal, and the prize, and 
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the fat geese, and perhaps a pig or two. Ah, I am a wise 
lion to think of such things. But I wish the sea were not so 
deep. I wish I really could swim across. What a pity I can’t.” 
The lion rolled on to his back, and stared at the roof. 

“Why can’t I swim across?” he thought. “I know it is 
deep. I know it is rough. I know it is a long way across. But 
surely, if a fat jackal can do it, I can. A lion can beat a 
jackal, any day. Dear me, yes!” So he made up his mind to 
swim to the show. 

Next morning, very early,‘our little jackal took his rope 
and his dummy, and went down to the shore. “Hullo, friend 
crab, do you want to be set free to-day?” he asked. 

Then the crab splashed and jumped about in his joy. “I 
will do anything you tell me,” he said. 

“Ah! I want you to take hold of this rope, and walk under 
the sea, right across to the mainland with it.” 

“Yes, I will do that. It is an easy thing.” 

“Promise you will not let go.” 

“I promise I will not let go.” 

“Ah! That is all right then. Hold the rope tight until you 
reach the other side. Do not let go, however hard it pulls. 
But when you reach the other side you can run free.” 

Then the jackal gave one end of the rope to the crab, and 
the crab walked into the sea, holding it tightly in one claw. 
Very quickly the jackal tied the other end of the rope to 
the fat dummy jackal, and the crab pulled and pulled, and 
pulled it into the sea. 

Oh, so nicely it floated—you know it was stuffed with 
cork. It bobbed up and down on the waves, and went on 
and on, straight across to the mainland. 

But suddenly there was a Sprasn, and the lion was in the 
water too. 

“Dear me, that jackal can swim,” thought the lion as he 
dashed along behind the dummy. “I certainly did not know 
that jackals could swim so well as that.” The water splashed 
in his eyes, but he swam on. 

“T won’t be beaten by a jackal,” he said to himself. But 
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the sea was deep now, and the waves were high, and the 
salt water was as green as grass... 

“I won’t be beaten by a jackal!” said the lion. But his 
breath was coming in puffs. He took one look back, but the 
island was farther away than the mainland. 

“T am half-way across anyway, and I won’t be beaten by 
a jackal,” said the lion, and he swam with all his might. 
Puffing and blowing and splashing and struggling, he reached 
the shore at last. And there was the dummy jackal, lying 
on the sand. 


K * ** *K * K * * 


“Oh, little jackal, what are you watching?” 

“T am watching two specks on the sea.” 

“Qh, little jackal, why are you laughing to yourself, and 
chuckling, and twinkling with your eyes?” 

“Tt is because I am wondering something.” 

“Oh, little jackal, what are you wondering?” 

“I am wondering how that old lion will like the taste of 
jackal stuffed with cork.” 

“Where is the lion?” 

“Fe is there, in the sea. He is the second speck. See, he 
:s almost drowned. Ha, how I tricked him! He thinks he is 
going to have the feast of his life, Oh dear, I wonder how he 
will like my jackal when he gets him.” 

‘Fe will pay you out when he gets back.” 

“He will never come back. It is too far. He has gone for 
good. And now, friend jackals, you had better make me 
King.” So they made him the King of all the Jackals, and 
a right merry monarch he was, too. 

Maset MARLOWE. 


THE STORY OF MR. 
VINEGAR 


Mr. anp Mrs. Vinecar lived in a vinegar bottle. And a 
happy pair they were. Alas, one day, when Mr. Vinegar was 
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from home, Mrs. Vinegar, who was a very good housewife, 
was busily sweeping the parlour, when an unlucky thump of 
the broom brought the whole house clitter-clatter, clitter- 
clatter, all about her ears. 

In a paroxysm of grief she rushed forth to meet her hus- 
band. And there was Mr. Vinegar coming along, smiling, up 
the street, on his way home. “Oh, Mr. Vinegar, Mr. Vinegar,” 
cries she, “we are ruined, we are ruined; I have knocked the 
house down, and it is all in pieces.” 

And Mr. Vinegar said, ‘““My dear, let us see what can be 
done.” And he looked about the ruins. ‘““Why here,” says he 
at last, “here, my dear, is the door; I will take it on my back, 
and we will go forth to seek our fortune.” 

They walked all that day, and at nightfall entered a thick 
forest; and they were both footsore and weary. And Mr. 
Vinegar said, “My love, I will climb up this tree, drag the 
door up after me, and then you shall follow.’’ Mr. Vinegar 
did as good as he had said; they both stretched their weary 
limbs in the leafy boughs, and soon fell fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night, Mr. Vinegar was disturbed in 
his slumbers by the sound of voices beneath him, and to his 
inexpressible dismay he perceived that a party of thieves were 
met together under the thick branches of the tree to divide 
their booty. 

“Here, Jack,” said one, “‘here’s five pounds for you. Here, 
Bob, here’s ten pounds for you. Here, Bill, here’s four and 
twenty pounds for you.” 

Mr. Vinegar could listen no longer. He shut his eyes; his 
mouth opened; he turned cold all over. His terror was so in- 
tense indeed, and he trembled so violently, that at last he 
shook down the door upon the robbers’ heads. 

At this dreadful interruption of their evil deeds, away they 
scampered, never once looking behind them. And all was quiet. 
But Mr. Vinegar dared not quit his retreat till broad day- 
light. He just sat shivering in the treetop waiting for the 
sun to rise. He then scrambled down out of the tree, and went 
to lift up the door. 
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And what did he behold? A bright, shining heap of bright 
golden guineas! 

“Oh, come down, Mrs. Vinegar,” he cries, “come down, I 
say. Our fortune’s made; our fortune’s made! Come down, 
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come down, I say. 





Mrs. Vinegar got down as fast as ever she could, and she 
saw the money with equal delight. “Now, my dear,” said she, 
“[']] tell you what you shall do. There is a fair at the neigh- 
bouring town. You shall take these fifty guineas and buy a 
cow. You shall feed her; I will milk her. I will make butter 
and cheese, which you shall sell at market: and thus we shall 
be able to live very, very comfortably.” 

Mr. Vinegar joyfully assented. He takes the money, em- 
braces Mrs. Vinegar, and off he goes to the Fair. 

When he arrived, he walked up and down all among the 
people, looking and looking. And at length he sees a beautiful 
red cow with smooth-curving horns, and a fine silky tassel to 
her tail—a beautiful cow; an excellent milker too, and per- 
fect in every respect. “Oh!” thought Mr. Vinegar, “if I had 
but that one red cow, I should be the happiest man alive.” 

So he offers his fifty guineas for the cow; and the owner of 
it declaring that, as he was a friend, he would oblige him by 
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selling him the cow for his fifty guineas, the bargain was made. 

A proud man then was Mr. Vinegar. With a smile on his 
broad face he drove the cow backwards and forwards to show 
the people at the Fair what a beautiful cow was his. And 
by-and-by he saw a man playing the bagpipes. Tweedle dum, 
tweedle dee, tweedle-eeedle-eeedle-dee. The children followed 
him laughing and dancing, and he appeared to be pocketing 
money on all sides. Mr. Vinegar could not draw his eyes away. 

“See, now,” he says to himself at last, “if only I had those 
wonderful bagpipes I should be the happiest man alive. My 
fortune would be made.” 

At last, leading his cow by the halter, he went up to the 
man. “Friend,” says he, “what a beautiful instrument that 
is, and what a deal of money you must make!” 

“Why, yes,” said the man, “I make a great deal of money, 
to be sure, and it is a wonderful instrument.” 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Vinegar, “how I should like to possess it!” 

“Well,” said the man, “as you are a friend, I don’t much 
mind parting with it; you shall have it for that red cow.” 

“Done!” said the delighted Mr. Vinegar. And the beautiful 
ted cow was at once exchanged for the bagpipes. 

Mr. Vinegar walked up and down with his purchase, but in 
vain he endeavoured to keep breath in the bagpipes; in vain he 
attempted to stop out a tune; and instead of pocketing pence, 
the boys followed him hooting, laughing, and pelting. Poor 
Mr. Vinegar; nose and fingers grew colder and colder, and, at 
length, heartily ashamed and mortified, he was just about to 
hasten away out of the Fair, when he met a man muffled up in 
a scarf and wearing a fine, thick pair of real rabbit-skin gloves. 

“Och, my fingers will soon be falling off with the cold,” 
said Mr. Vinegar to himself; “and there’s nothing to warm 
them by. Now if only I had but those rabbit-skin gloves I 
should be the happiest man alive.” 

So presently he ventured up to the man, and says to him: 
“Friend, you seem to have a capital pair of gloves there.” 

“Yes, truly,” cried the man. “Blow high, blow low, they 
keep my fingers nimble as monkeys, and my hands, my wrists, 
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all over me is as warm as a toast this cold November day. And 
to tell you the truth, sir, there’ll be a sharp frost this evening.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Vinegar, “I should like to have them.” 
The man looked at his gloves; and first he muttered “Hum,” 
and then he muttered “Ha.” 

“What will ye give?” he says at last. “Why look ye here; 
as you are a friend, and I myself am like a warmed-up oven, I 
don’t much mind letting you have them for those old bag- 
pipes.” 

“Done,” cried Mr. Vinegar in delight. He dragged off the 
pipes; he drew on the gloves, and he hurried away out of the 
Fair before night should come down and the frost begin to 
settle. As happy as a king he trudged along homewards. 

But at last he began to be tired, his footsteps flagged. And 
lo and behold, he saw a man coming towards him along the 
long road with a good stout cudgel in his hand. 

“Oh,” sighed Mr. Vinegar, “oh, that I had that cudgel! I 
should then be the happiest man alive.” 

He accosted the man. “Friend!” says he smiling, “that’s a 
rare good cudgel you have in your hand.” 

“Ay,” said the man, “I have stumped along with it for many 
a long mile, and never grow weary. There’s not a cudgel like it 
for leagues around.” And then a look of pity seemed to spread 
over his face as he said these words to Mr. Vinegar. “Look, 
now,” says he, “it’s an old, well-tried friend, this cudgel ; 
but then, you are a friend too; and I don’t mind giving it to 
you free and for nothing, merely for that pair of gloves.” 

Mr. Vinegar’s hands were so warm, and his legs were so 
tired, that he gladly concurred. “Done?” says he; and off he 
went, for fear the stranger should repent of his bargain. 

And as he began to draw near to the wood where he had left 
his wife, he heard what else but a parrot in the midst of a tree, 
calling out his name—‘‘Mr. Vinegar! Hi, Mr. Vinegar! You 
foolish fellow; you blockhead; you simpleton; you catspaw ; 
you gull! What must you do? You go to the Fair—your pock- 
ets bulging with guineas. And you buy for thrice what the 
fattened-up creature was worth, a cow—a cow, Mr. Vinegar! 
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Not content with that, you exchanged her for a pair of measly 
bagpipes. Could you play on them, Mr. Vinegar? Not you: and 
them not worth even the tail-tuft of the cow. Oh, Mr. Vinegar. 
And then no sooner were the bagpipes under your arm, than 
you must change them for a pair of gloves—mouldy rabbit- 
skin gloves, Mr. Vinegar; and them for that green crook- 
backed, stump-worn old cudgel. Oh, Mr. Vinegar, fie, Mr. 
Vinegar! And now for guineas, cow, bagpipes, and gloves, you 
have nothing to show but a miserable scrump of wood which 
you might have cut for yourself in the nearest hedge. Oh, Mr. 
Vinegar, you foolish fellow; you blockhead; you simpleton; 
you catspaw; you gull!” and at the word gu// the bird broke 
out into so shrill and immoderate a peal of laughter that Mr. 
Vinegar could contain his rage no longer. “Gull!” says he; 
“gull! take that then!” And with all his might and main he 
flung the cudgel up into the tree. And there it lodged, and 
there it will stay—till somebody takes it down. 

Whereupon, having none to console him, he returned to his 
wife—sans money, cow, bagpipes, gloves, or stick. And she in- 
stantly gave him such a sound thwacking that she almost broke 
every bone in his skin. 


fe MOUSE, THE BIRD, AND 
THE SAUSAGE 


Once upon a time three friends set up house together—a 
Mouse, a Bird, and a Sausage. They lived together very com- 
fortably, for each had a special gift for a different kind of 
work, and so their house was well cared for. The Bird, who 
had bright sharp little eyes and could flit from place to place, 
brought in wood for the fire every day for the next day; the 
Mouse, who was strong and lusty, drew the water from the 
well; and the Sausage, who was a sober, quiet, stay-at-home 
sort of person, happened also to be an excellent cook, so he 
managed the kitchen matters, and prepared the meals. 

The Bird had by far the busiest time of the three, for he 
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could only carry one or two twigs at a time, and had to make 
a good many journeys backwards and forwards fetching fuel 
from the woods. When the Mouse had drawn the water, she 
could go into her own little room and rest until it was time 
to lay the table for the next meal. She had also to wash up the 
dishes, but that is nothing when one is thoroughly used to it. 
The Sausage had the easiest time of all, for he had only to 
watch and see that the pot did not boil over, and when the 
broth or the vegetables were nearly cooked, it was his pleasant 
duty to jump into the pot and roll himself round two or three 
times to give them a flavour. He had a thick skin, and quite 
enjoyed this part of the preparations. 

For some time the three friends were happy and contented, 
working away at their duties cheerfully and in a pleasant 
manner. Whichever woke first in the morning would call the 
others, and it nearly always fell to the lot of Flyaway, the 
Bird, to rouse his companions, for he was a light sleeper, and 
generally woke at dawn. As for the fat Sausage, he would 
have slept all day and all night too if he had not been pulled 
out of bed; but he was so good-tempered that he never got 
angry, not even when the Mouse poured her little pail full of 
cold water over him, or the Bird slapped him with a twig to 
wake him up. 

But this happy state of things did not go on for ever. As 
often happens when people have all they want, and are well 
fed and comfortable, the three friends began to look about for 
something to complain of. The Bird one morning met another 
Bird when he was out gathering sticks, to whom he began 
boasting of his comfortable home. 

“Poof!” said the strange Bird, ‘“‘you seem to be a pretty 
simple fellow! Here you are moiling and toiling away gather- 
ing sticks, while your two fat friends are sitting cosily at home 
enjoying themselves. No wonder your home is comfortable !” 

“What you say is perfectly true,’ answered Flyaway. 
“Still, it’s never too late to mend.” 

So he flew home without any sticks, and immediately began 
to complain of his hard life. 
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“We must make a new arrangement,” said he, ‘‘and divide 
the work differently. I am tired of slaving for you two fat 
things.” 

_ “Oh dear! oh dear!” sighed the Sausage, whose name was 
Roundabout; “JI dislike changes intensely; they are most un- 
settling.” 

“So do I,” said Squeaker the Mouse. “Surely we each do our 
fair share of the housework, and we have been very happy for 
a long time like this.” 

“You are a silly, old-fashioned frump,” replied Flyaway 
shortly. “There is nothing like moving with the times. If our 
partnership is to go on, I must have a better position.” 

They argued for a long time, but nothing would persuade 
the Bird to change his mind; and at last, for the sake of peace, 
the others were obliged to give way, and agree to draw lots to 
see who should perform the different tasks. When this was 
done, it was found that the Sausage must fetch in the wood, 
the Bird draw the water, and the Mouse do the cooking. 

The next morning the three set to work in this new way. 
The Sausage started off early to the forest to collect sticks, and 
when he was out of sight—which was not for some time, for 
he was a very slow walker—the Bird and the Mouse drew the 
water, and put the cooking-pot on the fire to boil. 

“Roundabout is a long time gone,” said the Mouse pres- 
ently. . 

“He is a lazy good-for-nothing grown too fat,” answered 
the Bird. “Just you see how he will run after a few days of 
hard work!” 

They waited and waited, but still the Sausage did not ap- 
pear. The Bird and the Mouse grew hungrier and hungrier, 
and at last the Bird lost patience, and went out to find the 
Sausage, for they could not begin their meal until he had 
flavoured it as usual. 

The Bird had not flown very far before he met a large Dog. 

“Good-morning, Barker,” said he politely. “Have you seen 
a Sausage anywhere?” 

“Yes,” said the Dog, “I have.” 
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“And where is he now?” asked Flyaway eagerly. 

“To tell you the truth,” answered the Dog, “I have 
swallowed him, and found him very good to the taste.” 

“Oh, you villain!”’shrieked the unhappy Bird. ‘How dared 
you do so! Do you not know that you have committed a mur- 
der?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” answered Barker. “The Sausage was 
a false Sausage masquerading as a working man, and those 
sort of people are best out of the way. If I had seen him in his 
proper place by the kitchen fire I should have respected him, 
but in the woods he was my lawful prey.” 

The Bird flew home lamenting and weeping to tell the sad 
tale to the Mouse, and they were both very grieved, and had 
no heart for their dinner for some time. At last, however, they 
resolved to dry their tears and set to work. 

“Crying does not mend matters,” said the Bird, who always 
had a proverb ready. So the Mouse tended the pot, and the 
Bird set the table for dinner, and felt exceedingly sad when 
he laid only two places instead of three. 

Presently he came to the kitchen to tell the Mouse to dish 
up, and, lo and behold! there was no sign of the cook any- 
where; for the poor Mouse, wishing to flavour the dish as the 
Sausage used to, had jumped into the pot, and been scalded to 
death. The Bird called and shouted, and hunted everywhere 
but in the right place, and then, getting frightened, he scat- 
tered the wood helter-skelter all over the kitchen floor. Some 
of it falling near the hearth, caught fire, and began to blaze. 
The Bird rushed off to fill his pail with water, but, having 
done so only once before, he managed to drop the pail into the 
well, and to fall in after it, where he was instantly drowned. 

So that was the end of the Mouse, the Bird, and the Sausage. 
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[Thés tale is touched throughout with the enchanting Irish 
way of writing, and came straight from the people.| 





Lone ago, in the old time, there came a party of gentlemen 
from Dublin to Loch Glynn a-hunting and a-fishing. They put 
up in the priest’s house, as there was no inn in the little vil- 
lage. 

The first day they went a-hunting, they went into the Wood 
of Driminuch, and it was not long till they routed a hare. They 
fired many a ball after him, but they could not bring him 
down. They followed him till they saw him going into a little 
house in the wood. 

When they came to the door, they saw a great black dog, 
and he would not let them in. 

“Put a ball through the beggar,” said a man of them. He 
let fly a ball, but the dog caught it in his mouth, chewed it, 
and flung it on the ground. They fired another ball, and 

‘another, but the dog did the same thing with them. Then he 
began barking as loud as he could, and it was not long till 
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there came out a hag, and every tooth in her head as long as 
the tongs. “What are you doing to my pup 2” says the hag. 

“A hare went into your house, and this dog won’t let us in 
after him,” says a man of the hunters. 

“Lie down, pup,” said the hag. Then she said: “Ye can 
come in if ye wish.” The hunters were afraid to go in, but a 
man of them asked: “Is there any person in the house with 
you?” 

“There are six sisters,” said the old woman. “We should 
like to see them,” said the hunters. No sooner had he said the 
word than the six old women came out, and each of them with 
teeth as long as the tongs. Such a sight the hunters had never 
seen before. 

They went through the wood then, and they saw seven vul- 
tures on one tree, and they screeching. The hunters began 
cracking balls after them, but if they were in it ever since they 
would never bring down one of them. 

There came a grey old man to them and said: “Those are 
the hags of the long tooth that are living in the little house 
over there. Do ye not know that they are under enchantment? 
They are there these hundreds of years, and they have a dog 
that never lets in anyone to the little house. They have a castle 
under the lake, and it is often the people saw them making 
seven swans of themselves, and going into the lake.” 

When the hunters came home that evening they told every- 
thing they heard and saw to the priest, but he did not believe 
the story. ; 

On the day on the morrow, the priest went with the hunters, 
and when they came near the little house they saw the big 
black dog at the door. The priest put his conveniences for 
blessing under his neck, and drew out a book and began read- 
ing prayers. The big dog began barking loudly. The hags 
came out, and when they saw the priest they let a screech 
out of them that was heard in every part of Ireland. When 
the priest was a while reading, the hags made vultures of 
themselves and flew up into a big tree that was over the 
house. 
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The priest began pressing in on the dog until he was within 
a couple of feet of him. 

The dog gave a leap up, struck the priest with its four feet, 
and put him head over heels. 

When the hunters took him up he was deaf and dumb, and 
the dog did not move from the door. 

They brought the priest home and sent for the bishop. When 
he came and heard the story there was great grief on him. 
The people gathered together and asked of him to banish the 
hags of enchantment out of the wood. There was fright and 
shame on him, and he did not know what he would do, but 
he said to them: “I have no means of banishing them till I 
go home, but I will come at the end of a month and banish 
them.” 

The priest was too badly hurt to say anything. The big 
black dog was father of the hags, and his name was Dermod 


- O’Muloony. 


One night the bishop was in his chamber asleep, when one of 
the hags of the long tooth opened the door and came in. When 
the bishop wakened up he saw the hag standing by the side of 
his bed. He was so much afraid he was not able to speak a word 
until the hag spoke and said to him: “Let there be no fear on 
you; I did not come to do you harm, but to give you advice. 
You promised the people of Loch Glynn that you would come 
to banish the hags of the long tooth out of the wood of 
Driminuch. If you come you will never go back alive.” 

His talk came to the bishop, and he said: “I cannot break 
my word.” 

“We have only a year and a day to be in the wood,” said 
the hag, ‘‘and you can put off the people until then.” 

“Why are ye in the woods as ye are?” says the bishop. 

“Our brother killed us,” said the hag, “and when we went 
before the arch-judge, there was judgment passed on us, we 


' to be as we are two hundred years. We have a castle under 


the lake, and be in it every night. We are suffering for the 
crime our father did.”’ Then she told him the crime the father 
did. 
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“Hard is your case,” said the bishop, “but we must put up 
with the will of the arch-judge, and I shall not trouble ye.” 

“You will get an account, when we are gone from the 
wood,” said the hag. Then she went from him. 

In the morning, the day on the morrow, the bishop came 
to Loch Glynn. He sent out notice and gathered the people. 
Then he said to them: “It is the will of the arch-king that 
the power of enchantment be not banished for another year 
and a day, and ye must keep out of the woods until then. It 
is a great wonder to me that ye never saw the hags of en- 
chantment till the hunters came from Dublin. It’s a pity they 
did not remain at home.” 

About a week after that the priest was one day by himself 
in his chamber alone. The day was very fine and the window 
was open. The robin of the red breast came in and a little 
herb in its mouth. The priest stretched out his hand, and 
she laid the herb down on it. “Perhaps it was God sent me 
this herb,” said the priest to himself, and he ate it. He had 
not eaten it one moment till he was as well as ever he was, 
and he said: “A thousand thanks to him who has power 
stronger than the power of enchantment.” 

Then said the robin: “Do you remember the robin of the 
broken foot you had, two years this last winter?” 

“T remember her, indeed,” said the priest, “but she went 
from me when the summer came.” 

“T am the same robin, and but for the good you did me I 
would not be alive now, and you would be deaf and dumb 
throughout your life. Take my advice now, and do not go 
near the hags of the long tooth any more, and do not tell 
to any person living that I gave you the herb.”’ Then she 
flew from him. 

When the housekeeper came she wondered to find that he 
had both his talk and his hearing. He sent word to the bishop 
and he came to Loch Glynn. He asked the priest how it was 
that he got better so suddenly. “It is a secret,” said the priest, 
“but a certain friend gave me a little herb and it cured me.” 

Nothing else happened worth telling, till the year was gone. 
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One night after that the bishop was in his chamber when 
the door opened, and the hag of the long tooth walked in, and 
said: “I come to give you notice that we will be leaving the 
wood a week from to-day. I have one thing to ask of you if 
you will do it for me.” 





“Tf it is in my power, and it not to be against the faith,” 
said the bishop. 

“A week from to-day,” said the hag, “there will be seven 
vultures dead at the door of our house in the wood. Give 
orders to bury them in the quarry that is between the wood 
and Ballyglas; that is all I am asking of you.” 

“I shall do that if I am alive,” said the bishop. Then she 
left him, and he was not sorry she to go from him. 

A week after that day, the bishop came to Loch Glynn, 
and the day after he took men with him, and went to the 
hags’ house in the wood of Driminuch. 

The big black dog was at the door, and when he saw the 
bishop he began running and never stopped until he went 
into the lake. 

He saw the seven vultures dead at the door, and he said 
to the men: “Take them with you and follow me.” 

They took up the vultures and followed him to the brink 
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of the quarry. Then he said to them: “Throw them into the 
quarry: there is an end to the hags of the enchantment.” 

As soon as the men threw them down to the bottom of the 
quarry, there rose from it seven swans as white as snow, and 
flew out of their sight. It was the opinion of the bishop and 
of every person who heard the story, that it was up to heaven 
they flew, and that the big black dog went to the castle under 
the lake. 

At any rate, nobody saw the hags of the long tooth or the 
big black dog from that out, any more. 

Dovcras Hype. 


THE LADY’S ROOM’ 


A Lapy once lived in a room that was as white as snow. 
Everything in it was white; it had white walls and ceiling, 
white silk curtains, a soft white sheepskin carpet, and a little 
ivory bed with a white linen coverlet. The Lady thought it 
was the most beautiful room in the world, and lived in it 
as happy as the day was long. 

But one morning she looked out of the window and heard 
the birds singing in the garden, and all at once she sighed a 
big sigh. 

“Oh dear!” sighed the Lady. 

“What’s the matter with you, Lady?’ said a tiny voice 
at the window, and there, sitting on the sill, was a Fairy no 
bigger than your finger, and on her feet she wore two little 
shoes as green as grass in April. 

“Oh Fairy!” cried the Lady, “I am so tired of this plain 
white room! I would be so happy if it were only a green 
room !” 

“Right you are, Lady!” said the Fairy, and she sprang 
on to the bed, and lay on her back, and kicked away at the 
wall with her two little feet. In the twinkling of an eye the 
white room turned into a green one, with green walls and 

1 Reprinted by permission from ITALIAN PEEP-SHOW by Eleanor Far- 
jeon. Copyright, 1926, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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ceiling, green net curtains, a carpet like moss in the woods, 
and a little green bed with a green linen coverlet. 

“Oh, thank you, Fairy!” cried the Lady, laughing for 
joy, “now I shall be as happy as the day is long!” 

The Fairy flew away, and the Lady walked about her 
green room as gay as a bird. 

But one day she looked out of the window and smelt the 
flowers growing in the garden, and all at once she began to 
sigh. : 
“Oh dear!” sighed the Lady. “Oh dear!” 

“What’s the matter with you, Lady?’ asked a tiny voice, 
and there on the window-sill sat the Fairy, swinging her two 
little feet in shoes as pink as rose-petals in June. 

“Oh Fairy!” cried the Lady, “I made such a mistake when 
I asked you for a green room. I’m so tired of my green room! 
What I really meant to ask for was a pink room.” 

“Right you are, Lady!” said the Fairy, and jumped on the 
bed, and lay on her back and kicked at the walls with her 
two little feet. All in a moment the green room changed into a 
pink one, with pink walls and ceiling, pink damask curtains, 
a carpet like rose-petals, and a little rosewood bed with a 
pink linen coverlet. 

“Oh, thank you, Fairy!” cried the Lady, clapping her 
hands, “this is just the room I have always wanted!” 

The Fairy flew away, and the Lady settled down in her 
pink room as happy as a rose. 

But one day she looked out of her window and saw the 
leaves dancing in the garden, and before she knew it she was 
sighing like the wind. 

“Oh dear!” sighed the Lady. “Oh dear, oh dear!” 

“What's the matter with you, Lady?” cried the Fairy’s 
tiny voice; and there was the Fairy hopping on the window- 
sill in a pair of shoes as golden as lime-leaves in October. 

“Oh Fairy!” cried the Lady, “I am so tired of my pink 
room! I can’t think how I ever came to ask you for a pink 
room, when all the time a golden room was what I really 
wanted!” 
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“Right you are, Lady!” said the.Fairy, and she leapt on 
to the bed, lay on her back, and kicked at the wall with her 
two little feet. Quicker than you can wink, the pink room 
turned to golden, with the walls and ceiling like sunshine, 
and curtains like golden cobwebs, and a carpet like fresh- 
fallen lime-leaves, and a little gold bed with a gold cloth 
coverlet. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” cried the Lady, dancing for 
joy. “At last I really have the very room I wanted!” 

The Fairy flew away, and the Lady ran around her golden 
room as light-hearted as a leaf. 

But one night she looked out of the window and saw the 
stars shining on the garden, and fell a-sighing as though 
she would never stop. 

“Oh dear!” sighed the Lady, “oh dear, oh dear, dear, dear!” 

“Now what’s the matter with you, Lady?” asked the tiny 
voice from the window-sill. And there stood the Fairy in a 
little pair of shoes as black as night. 

“Oh Fairy!” cried the Lady, “it is all this golden room! 
I cannot bear my bright golden room, and if only I can have 
a black room instead, I will never want any’ other as long as 
hlive™ 

“The matter with you, Lady,” said the Fairy, “is, that you 
don’t know what you want!” 

And she jumped on the bed, and lay on her back, and kicked 
away with her two little feet. And the walls fell through, 
and the ceiling fell up, and the floor fell down, and the Lady 
was left standing in the black, starry night without any room 
at all. 

Eveanor Farjeon. 


THE TAILOR AND THE 
THREE BEASTS 


Tere was once a tailor in Galway, and he was sewing cloth. 
He saw a flea springing up out of the cloth, and he threw his 
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needle at it and killed it. Then he said, “Am I not a hero to 
have been able to kill that flea?” 

Then he said that he must go to Blackleae (Dublin), to 
the king’s court, to see would he be able to build it. That 
court was a-building for a long time; but as much of it as 
would be made during the day used to be thrown down again 
during the night, and for that reason nobody could build it 
up. It was three giants who used to come in the night and 
throw it. The day on the morrow the tailor went off, and 
brought with him his tools, the spade and the shovel. 

He had not gone far till he met a white horse, and he 
saluted him. 

“God save you,” said the horse. “Where are you going?” 

“T am going to Dublin,” said the tailor, “‘to build a court 
for the king, and to get a lady for a wife, if I am able to do 
it’; for the king had promised that he would give his own 
daughter, and a lot of money with her, to whoever would be 
able to build up his court. 

“Would you make me a hole,” said the old white garraun 
(horse), “where I could go a-hiding whenever the people are 
for bringing me to the mill or the kiln, so that they won’t 
see me, for they have me perished doing work for them.” 

“Tl do that, indeed,” said the tailor, ‘and welcome.” 

He brought the spade and shovel, and he made a hole, and 
he said to the old white horse to go down into it till he would 
see if it would fit him. The white horse went down into 
the hole, but when he tried to come up again he was not 
able. 

“Make a place for me now,” said the white horse, “by which 
I’ll come up out of the hole here, whenever I'll be hungry.” 

“T will not,” said the tailor; ‘ ‘remain where you are until 
I come back, and I’ll lift you up.” 

The tailor went forward the next day, and the fox met 
him. 

“God save you,” said the fox. 

“God and Mary save you.” 

“Where are you going?” 
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“I’m going to Dublin, to try will I be able to make a court 
for the king.” 

“Would you make a place for me where I'd go hiding?’ 
said the fox. “The rest of the foxes do be beating me, and 
they don’t allow me to eat anything along with them.” 

“T’ll do that for you,” said the tailor. 

He took with him his axe and his saw, and he cut rods, 
until he made, as you would say, a thing like a cleeve (creel), 
and he desired the fox to get into it till he would see whether 
it would fit him. The fox went into it, and when the tailor got 
him down, he clapped his thigh on the hole that the fox got in 
by. When the fox was satisfied at last that he had a nice 
place of it within, he asked the tailor to let him out, and the 
tailor answered that he would not. 

“Wait there till I come back again,” says he. 

The tailor went forward the next day, and he had not 
walked very far till he met a modder-alla (lion) and the lion 
greeted him, and asked him where he was going. 

“I’m going to Dublin till I make a court for the king if 
I’m able to make it,” said the tailor. 

“If you were to make a plough for me,” said the lion, 
“TI and the other lions could be ploughing and harrowing 
until we’d have a bit to eat in the harvest.” 

“T’1l do that for you,” said the tailor. 

He brought his axe and his saw, and he made a plough. 
When the plough was made, he put a hole in the beam of it, 
and he said to the lion to go in under the plough till he’d 
see was he any good of a ploughman. He placed the tail in 
the hole he had made for it, and then clapped in a peg, and 
the lion was not able to draw out his tail again. 

“Loose me out now,” said the lion, “‘and we’ll fix ourselves 
and go ploughing.” 

The tailor said he would not loose him out, until he came 
back himself. He left him there then, and he came to Dublin. 

When he came to Dublin he put forth a paper, desiring 
all the tradesmen that were raising the court to come to him, 
and that he would pay them; and at that time workmen used 
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only to be getting one penny in the day. A number of trades- 
men gathered the next day, and they began working for him. 
They were going home again after their day, when the tailor 
said to them “‘to put up that great stone upon the top of the 
work that they had done.” When the great stone was raised 
up, the tailor put some sort of contrivance under it, that he 
might be able to throw it down as soon as the giant would 
come as far as it. The workpeople went home then, and the 
tailor went in hiding behind the big stone. 

When the darkness of the night was come, he saw the three 
giants arriving, and they began throwing down the court until 
they came as far as the place where the tailor was in hiding 
up above, and a man of them struck a blow of his sledge on 
the place where he was. The tailor threw down the stone, and 
it fell on him and killed him. They went home then, and 
left all of the court that was remaining without throwing it 
down, since a man of themselves was dead. 

The tradespeople came again the next day, and they were 
working till night, and as they were going home the tailor told 
them to put up the big stone on top of the work, as it had 
been the night before. They did that for him, went home, and 
the tailor went in hiding the same as he did the evening before. 

When the people had all gone to rest, the two giants came, 
and they were throwing down all that was before them, and 
as soon as they began they put two shouts out of them. The 
tailor was going on manceuvring until he threw down the 
great stone, and it fell upon the skull of the giant that was 
under him, and it killed him. There was only one giant left 
in it then, and he never came again until the court was 
finished. 

Then when the work was over he went to the king and told 
him to give him his wife and his money, as he had the court 
finished, And the king said that he would not give him any 
wife, until he would kill the other giant; for he said that it 
was not by his strength he killed the two giants before that, 
and that he would give him nothing now until he killed the 
other one for him. Then the tailor said that he would kill 
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the other giant for him, and welcome; that there was no delay 
at all about that. 

The tailor went then, till he came to the place where the 
other giant was, and asked did he want a servant-boy? The 
giant said he did want one, if he could get one who would do 
everything that he would do himself. 

“Anything that you will do, I will do it,” said the tailor. 

They went to their dinner then, and when they had it eaten, 
the giant asked the tailor, Would it come with him to swal- 
low as much broth as himself, up out of its boiling? The 
tailor said: “It will come with me to do that, but that you 
must give me an hour before we begin on it.” The tailor went 
out then, and he got a sheepskin, and he sewed it up till he 
made a bag of it, and he slipped it down under his coat. He 
came in then and said to the giant to drink a gallon of the 
broth himself first. The giant drank that, up out of its boil- 
ing. “I’ll do that,” said the tailor. He was going on until he 
had it all poured into the skin, and the giant thought he had 
it drunk. The giant drank another gallon, then, and the tailor 
let another gallon down into the skin, but the giant thought 
he was drinking it. 

“T’ll do a thing now that it won’t come with you to do,” 
said the tailor. 

“You will not,” said the giant. “What is it you would do?’ 

“Make a hole and let out the broth again,” said the tailor. 

“Do it yourself first,” said the giant. 

The tailor gave a prod of the knife, and he let the broth 
out of the skin. 

“Do that you,” said he. 

“T will,” said the giant, giving such a prod of the knife into 
his own stomach, that he killed himself. That is the way he 
killed the third giant. 

He went to the king then, and desired him to send him out 
his wife and his money, for that he would throw down the 
court again, unless he should get the wife. They were afraid 
then that he would throw down the court, and they sent the 
wife out to him. 
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_ When the tailor was a day gone, himself and his wife, they 
_ repented and followed him to take his wife off him again. The 
people who were after him were following him till they came 
to the place where the lion was, and the lion said to them: 
“The tailor and his wife were here yesterday. I saw them go- 





ing by, and if ye loose me now, I am swifter than ye, and I 
will follow them till I overtake them.’? When they heard 
that they loosed out the lion. 

The lion and the people of Dublin went on, and they were 
pursuing him, until they came to the place where the fox was, 
and the fox greeted them, and said: ‘““The tailor and his wife 
were here this morning, and if ye will loose me out, I am 
swifter than ye, and I will follow them, and overtake them.” 
They loosed out the fox then. 

The lion and the fox and the army of Dublin went on then, 
trying would they catch the tailor, and they were going till 
they came to the place where the old white garraun was, and 
the old white garraun said to them that the tailor and his 
wife were there in the morning, and “loose me out,” said he; 
“T am swifter than ye, and I’ll overtake them.” They loosed 
out the old white garraun then, and the old white garraun, 
the fox, the lion, and the army of Dublin pursued the tailor 
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and his wife together, and it was not long till they came up 
with him, and saw himself and the wife out before them. 

When the tailor saw them coming he got out of the coach 
with his wife, and he sat down on the ground. 

When the old white garraun saw the tailor sitting down on 
the ground, he said: “That’s the position he had when he 
made the hole for me, that I couldn’t come up out of, when 
I went down into it. I’ll go no nearer to him.” 

“No!” said the fox,‘ but that’s the way he was when he 
was making the thing for me, and I'll go no nearer to him.” 

“No!” says the lion, “but that’s the very way he had, when 
he was making the plough that I was caught in. Pll go no 
nearer to him.” 

They all went from him then and returned. The tailor 
and his wife came home to Galway. 

Dovuctas Hype. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 


A Mitter once had nothing else to leave to his three chil- 
dren but his mill, his donkey, and his cat. The sharing was 
easily arranged; no solicitor or attorney had to be called in. 
Their fees would soon have eaten up all the little patrimony. 
The eldest took the mill, the second took the donkey, and the 
third had to be content with the cat. The last of the three was 
quite disconsolate over having got so poor a share. “My broth- 
ers,” said he, “can join forces and make a decent livelihood; 
but as for me, when I have eaten my cat, and made a muff of 
the skin, I shall just have to die of hunger.’’ The Cat who had 
heard him talking, though all unbeknown, said to him with a 
sedate and serious air, “Don’t worry, master! You have only 
to give me a sack, and make me a pair of top-boots so that I 
can walk through the brushwood, and you will see that I am 
not such a bad bargain as you think.” 

Although the Cat’s young master did not lay great stock 
by the notion, he had seen his comrade achieve such feats of 
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suppleness and cunning in catching rats and mice—as when 
he would hang by his feet, or hide amongst the flour to give 
his final spring—that he was not altogether without hope of 
turning it to some purpose in his trouble. 

When the Cat had got what he asked for, he pulled on the 
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boots himself, and, to be sure, he made a brave show in them! 
He then put his sack over his shoulder, and taking the strings 
between his two front paws, went to a warren where he knew 
there were any number of rabbits. He put some bran and some 
sow-thistles in his sack, and, stretching himself out as if he 
were dead, he waited until some young rabbit, less expe- 
rienced than the others in the wiles of the world, should nose 
his way into the sack to eat what had been put there. 
Hardly had he lain down, when his design was fulfilled. 
A silly young rabbit crept into the sack, and Master Puss 
pulled the strings as quickly as might be, caught him, and 
killed him without mercy. 
In the full pride of his achievement, the Cat went to the 
palace of the King, and asked to see him. He was shown into 
His Majesty’s room. As he came in, the Cat made a deep bow 
to the King, and said, “Sire, here is a rabbit which the Mar- 
quis of Carabas” (this was the name he chose to give his mas- 
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ter) “has given me to present to you on his behalf.” “Tell 
your master,” replied the King, “that I thank him, and ac- 
cept his gift with pleasure.” 

Another time the Cat lay in the corn, keeping his sack open, 
and when two partridges had gone into it, he pulled the 
strings and caught them both. Then he went to present them 
to the King, as he had done the rabbit. The King received the 
partridges with still greater pleasure, and gave the Cat a little 
present in return. 

The Cat continued doing this for two or three months, tak- 
ing all sorts of game to the King on his master’s behalf. One 
day he found out that the King would be going to take the 
air by the riverside with his daughter, the most beautiful 
Princess in the world. So he said to his master: 

“If you take my advice, your fortune is made. You have 
only to bathe in the river, at a place that I will show you, 
and then leave the rest to me.” 

The Marquis of Carabas did as his Cat advised, without 
knowing what it was all for. While he was bathing, the King 
came along, and the Cat began to cry with all his might, 
“Help! help! the Marquis of Carabas is drowning*’”’ On hear- 
ing this cry, the King put his head out of the carriage-window, 
and recognized the Cat who had brought him game so often. 
He ordered that his guards should go at once to the help of 
the Marquis of Carabas. 

While they were dragging the poor Marquis out of the 
water, the Cat came up to the carriage and told the King that 
while his master was bathing some thieves had come and car- 
ried off his clothes, although he had cried “Stop thief!’ as 
loud as he could. The artful Puss had hidden them under a 
large stone! 

The King thereupon ordered the officers of his wardrobe 
to go and find some fine clothes for the Marquis of Carabas. 
The King himself showed him all possible courtesy, and as 
the fine clothes which had just been given him showed off his 
figure to advantage (for he was a handsome, well-built young 
fellow), the King’s daughter took quite a fancy to him. In- 
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deed, the Marquis of Carabas had but thrown a few glances, 
half-respectful, half-tender, in her direction, before she was 
over head and ears in love with him. 

The King asked him to come into his carriage, and join them 
in their drive. The Cat, delighted to find his plans succeeding 
so well, went on before, and meeting some peasants who were 
mowing a meadow, said to them, “Look here, my fine mowers, 
if you don’t tell the King that the meadow that you mow be- 
longs to the Marquis of Carabas, you will be chopped into 
little bits like mincemeat.” * 

Sure enough, the King asked the mowers whose meadow it — 
was that they mowed. 

“It belongs to the Marquis of Carabas,” they answered with 
one accord, for the Cat’s threat had frightened them. 

“You have a fine estate here,” said the King to the Marquis 
of Carabas. ‘‘As you see, sire,” replied the Marquis, “‘this par- 
ticular meadow always yields me a rich hay-crop.” 

Master Puss, who kept on in front, met some reapers, and 
said to them, “Look here, my fine reapers, if you don’t say that 
all this corn belongs to the Marquis of Carabas, you will be 
chopped into little pieces like mincemeat.”’ The King passed 
by a moment after, and asked who was the owner of all this 
corn that he saw. “It belongs to the Marquis of Carabas,” 
replied the reapers; and the King again complimented the 
Marquis. The Cat, going still in front of the carriage, told 
everyone he met in the same way to say the same thing, and 
the King was amazed at the Marquis of Carabas’ wealth, 

Master Puss arrived at last at a beautiful castle, whose 
owner was an Ogre, the richest ever known, for all the country 
that the King had passed through was really the castle’s do- 
main. The Cat, who had taken pains to find out who this Ogre 
was, and what he could do, asked to speak with him, saying 
that he could not think of passing so near the castle without 
giving himself the honour of paying his respects. 

The Ogre received him as civilly as an Ogre can, and asked 
him to sit down. “They tell me,” said the Cat, “that you have 
the power of changing into all sorts of animals—that you 
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could, for example, turn yourself into a lion, or an elephant.” 
“That is true,” replied the Ogre, gruffly; “and to prove it, 
you shall see me change into a lion.” The Cat was so 
frightened to see a lion in front of him, that he scrambled 
on to the roof as quickly as he could, and not without diffi- 





culty, by reason of his boots, which were not of much use for 
walking on the tiles. 

Some time after, the Cat, seeing that the Ogre had quitted 
his first shape, came down, and confessed that he had had a 
terrible fright. “They have told me, too,” said the Cat, “but 
I can hardly bring myself to believe it yet, that you have also 
the power to take the form of the very smallest animals—that 
you could, for example, change yourself into a rat or a mouse. 
I must say it seems to me quite impossible.” 

“Impossible!” retorted the Ogre; “you shall see!” At the 
same time he changed himself into a mouse, which ran about 
on the floor. The Cat no sooner saw this than he pounced upon 
the mouse, and ate it. 

Meanwhile the King, who had seen in the distance the 
Ogre’s castle, wished to go inside. The Cat, who heard the 
rumbling of the carriage going over the drawbridge, ran to 
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the front of the castle, and said to the King, “Your Majesty 
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is welcome to the Marquis of Carabas’ castle! 

“How now, my dear Marquis!” exclaimed the King; “‘is 
this castle yours, too? Certainly nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than this courtyard and these buildings all around. I 
should very much like to go in.” 

The Marquis gave his hand to the young Princess, and 
following the King, who went up first, they entered a great 
hall, where they found a magnificent feast. This the Ogre had 
prepared for some friends who were coming to see him that 
very day, but who had not dared to venture in, knowing that 
the King was there. The King, charmed with the personality 
of the Marquis of Carabas, as also was his daughter—who 
was, as we have seen, already madly in love with him—and 
noticing the vast wealth that he appeared to possess, said to 
him after having drunk a glass or two; “Would you care to 
to be my son-in-law, Marquis? It only rests with you!’ The 
Marquis, with a profound bow, accepted the honour that the 
King had offered him, and that very day he married the Prin- 
cess. The Cat became a great lord, and he never chased mice 
afterwards except in the way of sport. 


PRINCE RABBIT* 


Once upon a time there was a King who had no children. 
Sometimes he would say to the Queen, “If only we had a son!” 
and the Queen would answer, “If only we had!” And then on 
another day he would say, “If only we had a daughter!” and 
the Queen would sigh and answer, “Yes, even if we had a 
daughter that would be something.” But they had no children 
at all. 

As the years went on, and there were still no children in the 
Royal Palace, the people began to ask each other who would 


1From NUMBER TWO JOY STREET, published by D. Appleton and 
Company. 
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be the next King to reign over them. And some said that per- 
haps it would be the Chancellor, which was a pity, as nobody 
liked him very much; and others said that there would be no 
King at all, but that everybody would be equal. Those who 
were lowest of all thought that this would be a satisfactory 
ending of the matter; but those who were higher up felt that, 
though in some respects it would be a good thing, yet in other 
respects it would be an ill-advised state of affairs; and they 
hoped, therefore, that a young Prince would be born in the 
Palace. But no Prince was born. 

One day, when the Chancellor was in audience with the 
King, it seemed well to him to speak what was in the people’s 
minds. 

“Your Majesty,” he said; and then stopped, wondering how 
best to put it. 

“Well?” said the King. 

‘Have I your Majesty’s permission to speak my mind?” 

“So far; yes,” said the King. 

Encouraged by this, the Chancellor resolved to put the mat- 
ter plainly. 

“In the event of your Majesty’s death ”” He coughed 
and began again. “If your Majesty ever should die,” he said, 
“which in any case will not be for many years—if ever—as, 
I need hardly say, your Majesty’s loyal subjects earnestly 
hope—I mean they hope it will be never. But assuming for the 
moment—making the sad assumption 

“You said you wanted to speak your mind,” interrupted the 
King. “Is this it?” 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

“Then I don’t think much of it.” 

“Thank you, your Majesty.” 

“What you are trying to say is, who will be the next King?” 

“Quite so, your Majesty.” 

“Ah!” The King was silent for a little. Then he said, “I 
can tell you who won’t be.” 

The Chancellor did not seek for information on this point, 
feeling that in the circumstances the answer was obvious. 
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“What do you suggest yourself?” 

“That your Majesty choose a successor from among the 
young and the highly-born of the country, putting him to 
whatever test seems good to your Majesty.” 

The King pulled at his beard and frowned. 

“There must be not one test, but many tests. Let all, who 
will, offer themselves, provided only that they are under the 
age of twenty and are well-born. See to it.” 

He waved his hand in dismissal, and with an accuracy es- 
tablished by long practice the Chancellor retired backwards 
out of the Palace. 

On the following morning, therefore, it was announced that 
all those who were ambitious to be appointed the King’s suc- 
cessor, and who were of high birth and not yet come to the age 
of twenty, should present themselves a week later for the tests 
to which His Majesty desired to put them, the first of which 
was to be a running race. Whereat the people rejoiced, for 
they wished to be ruled by one to whom they could look up, 
and running was much esteemed in that country. 

On the appointed day the excitement was great. All along 
the course, which was once round the castle, large crowds were 
massed, and at the finishing point the King and Queen them- 
selves were seated in a specially erected pavilion. And to this 
pavilion the competitors were brought to be introduced to 
their Majesties. And there were nine young nobles, well-built, 
and handsome, and (it was thought) intelligent, who were 
competitors. And there was also one Rabbit. 

The Chancellor had first noticed the Rabbit when he was 
lining up the competitors, pinning numbers on their backs so 
that the people should identify them, and giving them such 
instructions as seemed necessary to him. ‘Now, now, be off 
with you,” he had said. “‘Competitors only, this way.’ And he 
had made a motion of impatient dismissal with his foot. 

“T am a competitor,” said the Rabbit. ‘And I don’t think 
it is usual,” he added with dignity, “for the starter to kick one 
of the competitors just at the beginning of an important foot- 
race. It looks like favouritism.” 
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“You can’t be a competitor,” laughed all the young nobles. 

“Why not? Read the rules.” 

The Chancellor, feeling rather hot suddenly, read the rules. 
The Rabbit was certainly under twenty; he had a pedigree 
which showed that he was of the highest birth; and 

“And,” said the Rabbit, “I am ambitious to be appointed 
the King’s successor. Those were all the conditions. Now let’s 
get on with the race.” 

But first came the introduction to the King. One by one the 
competitors came up . . - and at the end 

“This,” said the Chancellor, as airily as he could, “is Rab- 
bit.” 

Rabbit bowed in the most graceful manner possible; first 
to the King and then to the Queen. But the King only stared 
at him. Then he turned to the Chancellor. 

“Well?” 

The Chancellor shrugged his shoulders. 

“His entry does not appear to lack validity,” he said. 

“He means, your Majesty, that it is all right,” explained 
Rabbit. 

The King laughed suddenly. “Go on,” he said. “We can 
always have a race for a new Chancellor afterwards.” 

So the race was started. And the young Lord Calomel was 
much cheered on coming in second; not only by their Majes- 
ties, but also by Rabbit, who had finished the course some 
time before, and was now lounging in the Royal Pavilion. 

“A very good style, your Majesty,” said Rabbit, turning 
to the King. “Altogether he seems to be a most promising 
youth.” | 

“Most,” said the King grimly. “So much so that I do not 
propose to trouble the rest of the competitors. The next test 
shall take place between you and him.” 

“Not racing again, please, your Majesty. That would hardly 
be fair to his lordship.” 

“No, not racing; fighting.” 

“Ah! What sort of fighting?” 

“With swords,” said the King. 
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“JT am a little rusty with swords, but I daresay in a day or 
two——” 

“It will be now,” said the King. 

“You mean, your Majesty, as soon as Lord Calomel has 
recovered his breath?” 

The King answered nothing, but turned to his Chancellor. 

“Tell the young Lord Calomel that in half an hour I desire 
him to fight with this Rabbit i 

“The young Lord Rabbit,’’ murmured the other competitor 
to the Chancellor. ; 

“To fight with him for my kingdom.” 

“And borrow me a sword, will you?” said Rabbit. “Quite 
a small one. I don’t want to hurt him.” 

So, half an hour later, on a level patch of grass in front 
of the pavilion, the fight began. It was a short, but exciting, 
struggle. Calomel, whirling his long sword in his strong right 
arm, dashed upon Rabbit, and Rabbit, carrying his short 
- sword in his teeth, dodged between Calomel’s legs and brought 
him toppling. And when it was seen that the young Lord rose 
from the ground with a broken arm, and that with the utmost 
gallantry he had now taken his sword in his left hand, the 
people cheered. And Rabbit, dropping his sword for a mo- 
ment, cheered too; and then he picked it up and got it entan- 
gled in his adversary’s legs again, so that again the young 
Lord Calomel crashed to the ground, this time with a sprained 
ankle. And there he lay. 

Rabbit trotted into the Royal Pavilion, and dropped his 
sword in the Chancellor’s lap. 

“Thank you so much,” he said. “Have I won?” 

And the King frowned and pulled at his beard. 

“There are other tests,” he muttered. 

But what were they to be? It was plain that Lord Calomel 
was in no condition for another physical test. What, then, 
of an intellectual test? 

“After all,” said the King to the Queen that night, “intel- 
ligence is a quality not without value to a ruler.” 

“Ts it?” asked the Queen doubtfully. 
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“T have found it so,” said the King, a little haughtily. 

“Oh,” said the Queen. ; 

“There is a riddle, of which my father was fond, the an- 
swer to which has never been revealed save to the Royal 
House. We might make this the final test between them.” 

“What is the riddle?” 

“T fancy it goes like this.” He thought for a moment, and 
then recited it, beating time with his hand. 

“My first I do for your delight, 
Although ’tis neither black nor white. 
My second looks the other way, 

Yet always goes to bed by day. 
My whole can fly, and climb a tree, 
And sometimes swims upon the sea.” 


“What is the answer?” asked the Queen. 

“As far as I remember,” said His Majesty, “It is either 
Dormouse or Raspberry.” 

“ Dormouse’ doesn’t make sense,” objected the Queen. 

“Neither does ‘raspberry,’ ” pointed out the King. 

“Then how can they guess it?” 

“They can’t. But my idea is that young Calomel should 
be secretly told beforehand what the answer is, so that he 
may win the competition.” 

“Is that fair?” asked the Queen doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said the King. “Certainly. Or I wouldn’t have 
suggested it.” 

So it was duly announced by the Chancellor that the final 
test between the young Lord Calomel and Rabbit would be 
the solving of an ancient riddle-me-ree, which in the past had 
baffled all save those of Royal blood. Copies of the riddle 
had been sent to the competitors, and in a week from that day 
they would be called upon to give their answers before their 
Majesties and the full Court. And with Lord Calomel’s copy 
went a message, which said this: 


“From a Friend. The answer is Dormouse. BURN THIS.” 


The day came round; and Calomel and Rabbit were 
brought before their Majesties ; and they bowed to their Majes- 
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ties, and were ordered to be seated, for Calomel’s ankle was 
still painful to him. And when the Chancellor had called for 
silence, the King addressed those present, explaining the con- 
ditions of the test to them. 

*‘And the answer to the riddle,” he said, “is in this sealed 
paper, which I now hand to my Chancellor, in order that he 
shall open it, as soon as the competitors have told us what 
they know of the matter.’ 

The people, being uncertain what else to do, cheered 
slightly. 

“T will ask Lord Calomel frst,” His Majesty went on. He 
looked at his lordship, and his lordship nodded slightly. And 
Rabbit, noticing that nod, smiled suddenly to himself. 

“Lord Calomel,” said the King, “what do you consider 
to be the best answer to this riddle-me-ree?”’ 

The young Lord Calomel tried to look very wise, and he 
said: 

“There are many possible answers to this riddle-me-ree, 
but the best answer seems to me to be Dormouse.” 

“Let someone make a note of that answer,” said the King; 
whereupon the Chief Secretary wrote down: “Lorp Cat- 
oMEL—Dormouse.” 

“Now,” said the King to Rabbit, “what suggestion have 
you to make in this matter?” 

Rabbit, who had spent an anxious week inventing an- 
swers each more impossible than the last, looked down mod- 
estly. 

“Well?” said the King. 

“Your Majesty,” said the Rabbit with some apparent hes- 
itation, “I have great respect for the intelligence of the young 
Lord Calomel, but I think that in this matter he is mistaken. 
The answer is not, as he suggests, wood-louse, but dormouse.” 

“I sad ‘dormouse,’” cried Calomel indignantly. 

“T thought you said ‘wood-louse,’ ”’ said Rabbit in surprise. 

“He certainly said ‘dormouse,’” said the King coldly. 

*“Wood-louse,’ I think,” said Rabbit. 

“Lord Calomel—Dormouse,” read out the Chief Secretary. 
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“There you are,” said Calomel. “I did say ‘dormouse.’” 

“My apologies,” said Rabbit, with a bow. “Then we are 
both right, for dormouse it certainly is.” 

The Chancellor broke open the sealed paper, and to the 
amazement of nearly all present read out, “Dormouse.” 

“Apparently, your Majesty,” he said in some surprise, 
“they are both equally correct.” 

The King scowled. In some way, which he didn’t quite 
understand, he had been tricked. 

“May I suggest, your Majesty,” the Chancellor went on, 
“that they be asked now some question of a different order, 
such as can be answered, after not more than a few minutes’ 
thought, here in your Majesty’s presence. Some problem in 
the higher mathematics, for instance, such as might be profit- 
able for a future King to know.” 

“What question?” asked His Majesty, a little nervously. 

“Well, as an example—what is seven times six?’ And, 
behind his hand, he whispered to the King, “Forty-two.” 

Not a muscle of the King’s face moved, but he looked 
thoughtfully at the Lord Calomel. Supposing his lordship 
did not know! 

“Well?” he said reluctantly. “What is the answer?” 

The young Lord Calomel thought for some time, and then 
said, “Fifty-four.” 

“And you?” said the King to Rabbit. 

Rabbit wondered what to say. As long as he gave the same 
answers as Calomel, he could not lose in the encounter, yet 
in this case “forty-two” was the right answer. But the King, 
who could do no wrong, even in arithmetic, might decide, for 
the purposes of the competition, that “fifty-four” was an an- 
swer more becoming to the future ruler of the country. Was 
it, then, safe to say, “Forty-two” ? 

“Your Majesty,”’ he said, “there are several possible an- 
swers to this extraordinarily novel conundrum. At first sight 
the obvious solution would appear to be ‘forty-two.’ The 
objection to this solution is that it lacks originality. I have 
long felt that a progressive country such as ours might well 
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strike out a new line in the matter. Let us agree that in 
future seven sixes are fifty-four. In that case the answer, as 
Lord Calomel has pointed out, zs ‘fifty-four.’ But if your 
Majesty would prefer to cling to the old style of counting, 
then your Majesty and your Majesty’s Chancellor would 
make the answer ‘forty-two.’ ” 

After saying which, Rabbit bowed gracefully, both to their 
Majesties and to his opponent, and sat down again. 

The King scratched his head in a puzzled sort of way. 

“The correct answer,” he said, “‘is, or will be in the future, 
‘fifty-four.’ ” 

“Make a note of that,” neon the Chancellor to the 

Chief Secretary. 
“Lord Calomel guessed this at his first attempt; Rabbit 
at his second attempt. I therefore declare Lord Calomel the 
winner.” 

“Shame!” said Rabbit. 

“Who said that?” cried the King furiously. 

Rabbit looked over his shoulder, with the object of identi- 
fying the culprit, but was apparently unsuccessful. 

“However,” went on the King, “in order that there shall 
be no doubt in the minds of my people as to the absolute 
fairness with which this competition is being conducted, there 
will be one further test. It happens that a King is often called 
upon to make speeches and exhortations to his people, and 
for this purpose the ability to stand evenly upon two legs for 
a considerable length of time is of much value to him. The 
next test, therefore, will be——” 

But at this point Lord Calomel cleared his throat so loudly 
that the King had to stop and listen to him. 

“Quite so,” said the King. “The next test, therefore, will 
be held in a month’s time, when his lordship’s ankle is healed, 
and it will be a test to see who can balance himself longest 
upon two legs only.” 

Rabbit lolloped back to his home in the wood, pondering 
deeply. 

Now there was an enchanter who lived in the wood, a man 
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of many magical gifts. He could (it was averred by the coun- 
tryside) extract coloured ribbons from his mouth, cook plum- 
puddings in a hat, and produce as many as ten silk handker- 
chiefs, knotted together, from a twist of paper. And that night, 
after a simple dinner of salad, Rabbit called upon him. 

“Can you,” he said, “turn a rabbit into a man?” 

The enchanter considered this carefully. 

“I can,” he said at last, “turn a plum-pudding into a rab- 
bit.” 

“That,” said Rabbit, “to be quite frank, would not be a 
helpful operation.” 

“T can turn almost anything into a rabbit,” said the en- 
chanter with growing enthusiasm. “In fact, I like doing it.” 

Then Rabbit had an idea. 

“Can you turn a man into a rabbit?” 

“T did once. At least I turned a baby into a baby rabbit.” 

“When was that?” 

“Eighteen years ago. At the court of King Nicodemus, I 
was giving an exhibition of my powers to him and his good 
Queen. I asked one of the company to lend me a baby, never 
thinking for a moment that The young Prince was 
handed up. I put a red silk handkerchief over him, and waved 
my hands. Then I took the handkerchief away. . . . The 
Queen was very much distressed. I tried everything I could, 
but it was useless. The King was most generous about it. 
He said that I could keep the rabbit. I carried it about 
with me for some weeks, but one day it escaped. Dear, 
dear!” He wiped his hands gently with a red silk handker- 
chief. 

“Most interesting,” said Rabbit. “Well, this is what I 
want you to do.” And they discussed the matter from the be- 
ginning. 

A month later the great Standing Competition was to take 
place. When all was ready, the King rose to make his opening 
remarks. 

“We are now,” he began, “to make one of the most inter- 
esting tests between our two candidates for the throne. At 
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the word ‘Go!’ they will ”? And then he stopped suddenly. 
“Why, what’s this?” he said, putting on his spectacles. “Where 
is the young Lord Calomel? And what is that second rabbit 
doing? There was no need to bring your brother,’”’ he added 
severely to Rabbit. 

“I am Lord Calomel,” said the second rabbit meekly. 

“Oh!” said the King. 

“Go!” said the Chancellor, who was a little deaf. 

Rabbit, who had been practising for a month, jumped on 
his back paws and remained there. Lord Calomel, who had 
had no practise at all, remained on all fours. In the crowd at 
the back the enchanter chuckled to himself. 

“How long do I stay like this?” asked Rabbit. 

“This is all very awkward and distressing,” said the King. 

“May I get down?” said Rabbit. 

“There is no doubt that the Rabbit has won,” said the 
Chancellor. 

“Which rabbit?’ cried the King crossly. “They’re both 
rabbits.” 

“The one with the white spots behind the ears,” said Rab- 
bit helpfully. “May I get down?” 

There was a sudden cry from the back of the hall. 

“Your Majesty?” 

“Well, well, what is it?” 

The enchanter pushed his way forward. 

“May I look, your Majesty?” he said in a trembling voice. 
“White spots behind the ears? Dear, dear! Allow me!” He 
seized Rabbit’s ears, and bent them this way and that. 

“Ow!” said Rabbit. 

“Tt is! Your Majesty, it is!” 

“Is what?” 

“The son of the late King Nicodemus, whose coun is 
now joined to your own. Prince Silvio.” 

“Quite so,” said Rabbit airily, hiding his surprise. “Didn’t 
any of you recognize me?” 

“Nicodemus only had one son,” said the Chancellor, ‘and 
he died as a baby.” 
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“Not died,” said the enchanter, and forthwith explained 
the whole sad story. 

“I see,” said the King, when the story was ended. “But 
of course that is neither here nor there. A competition like 
this must be conducted with absolute impartiality.” He turned 
to the Chancellor. “Which of them won that last test?” 

‘Prince Silvio,” said the Chancellor. 

“Then, my dear Prince Silvio——” 

“One moment,” interrupted the enchanter excitedly. “I’ve 
just thought of the words. I knew there were some words you 
had to say.” 

He threw his red silk handkerchief over Rabbit, and cried, 
“Hey presto!” 

And the handkerchief rose and rose and rose... . 

And there was Prince Silvio! 

You can imagine how loudly the people cheered. But the 
King appeared not to notice that anything surprising had 
happened. 

“Then, my dear Prince Silvio,” he went on, “as the win- 
ner of this most interesting series of contests, you are ap- 
pointed successor to our throne.” 

“Your Majesty,” said Silvio, “this is too much.”’ And he 
turned to the enchanter and said, ““May I borrow your hand- 
kerchief for a moment? My emotion has overcome me.” 

So on the following day, Prince Rabbit was duly pro- 
claimed heir to the throne before all the people. But not until 
the ceremony was over did he return the enchanter’s red 
handkerchief. 

“And now,” he said to the enchanter, ““you may restore 
Lord Calomel to his proper shape.”’ 

And the enchanter placed his handkerchief on Lord Cal- 
omel’s head and said, “Hey presto!” and Lord Calomel 
stretched himself and said, “Thanks very much.” But he said 
it rather coldly, as if he were not really very grateful. 

So they all lived happily for a long time. And Prince Rab- 
bit married the most beautiful Princess of those parts; and 
when a son was born to them there was much feasting and 
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jollification. And the King gave a great party, whereat min- 
strels, tumblers, jugglers and suchlike were present in large 
quantities to give pleasure to the company. But inspite of a sug- 
gestion made by the Princess, the enchanter was not present. 

“But I hear he is so clever,” said the Princess to her hus- 
band. 

“He has many amusing inventions,” replied the Prince, 
“but some of them are not in the best of taste.” 

“Very well, dear,” said the Princess. tee Wel ee 


HOLLOW TREE STORE’ 


Mrs. Friurr was a squirrel who kept a shop. Every morn- 
ing she made some lovely buns, all hot and crisp and sweet, 
all full of nuts and honey, and sold them in her shop. 

The shop was in a hollow tree. It had a branch for a 
counter and some ivy for a roof, and there was an empty nest 
to put the money in. 

“Buy, buy, buy!” said Mrs. Fluff when the cakes were 
ready. 

“How much are they to-day?’ asked the other squirrels. 

“Six nuts for one cake! Six nuts for one cake!” 

So the squirrels ran all about the wood, hunting for nuts, 
and for acorns and berries too. Then they hurried back to get 
their cakes. You should have seen how they sat up on the 
branches, with their bushy tails standing up behind them 
like little trees. 

Munch, munch, munch. 

You should have seen how they nibbled and chewed, and 
chatted, and smiled at one another. 

“They are lovely cakes.” 

fvese Lhey are.” 

“Buy, buy, buy!” cried Mrs. Fluff. 

Now Bruin the Bear woke up in his den, and sniffed at 
the air. Never before had he smelt such a lovely smell. 

1From NUMBER ONE JOY STREET, published by D. Appleton and 
Company. 
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“T smell hot cakes,” said Bruin the Bear, licking his whis- 
kers. He got up, gave himself a shake, and came out of his 
den. He sniffed and sniffed and sniffed at the air, and at last 
he found out where the shop was. 

Patter, patter, patter! Off he went to the hollow tree. 

“Buy, buy, buy!” 

“Pay, pay, pay!” 

“J want some cakes. How much must I pay?” said Bruin 
the Bear, with his red tongue lolling out. 

“Six nuts for one cake! Six nuts for one cake!” 

“Ho, ho!” said Bruin, laughing deep in his chest, “do 
you think I am a squirrel, or a rat, or a bird? A big fat father 
bear like me does not go searching for nuts. No, indeed! You 
must give me some cakes for nothing.” 

“Indeed I won't,” said Mrs. Fluff. 

“Indeed you must!” 

“T won't.” 

“You must. If you don’t, I shall simply help myself.” 

But Mrs. Fluff would not give away her nice warm cakes. 
So Bruin the Bear opened his mouth very wide, put it close 
to the counter, and swept all the cakes into it with his broad 
hairy paw. 

He swallowed them all in two ticks. He was so greedy 
that he did not stop to chew them, so he lost half the taste. 
But he trotted off home, feeling very pleased with himself. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear!” cried Mrs. Fluff, in floods 
of tears. 

“Oh dear, he has eaten them all!” cried all the squirrels. 

That night Mrs. Fluff went to see her friend Solomon Owl. 
Solomon Owl was very wise, and he lived in the top of a 
church tower. It was a fine climb for Mrs. Fluff, I can tell you, 
but she reached Solomon’s home at last, and told him about 
Bruin the Bear. 

“He will do it again to-morrow,” said Solomon Owl. 

“Yes, I expect he will.” 

“He will do it again the next day, and the next day, and all 
the days. Your shop will never be safe any more.” 
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_ “No, I know it won’t. That is why I have come to you, dear, 
_ wise Solomon Owl. I want you to tell me what to do. You are 
so clever. Please think of a way to stop Bruin the Bear rob- 
bing my shop.” 

Then the wise old owl sat very still, like a bird that is 
stuffed, and he thought for a long time. At last he spoke. His 
words were slow, like the pastor reading the lessons in church, 
but the squirrel listened, and heard every word. 

“Oh, thank you, dear, kind, wise Solomon,” she said, and 
she went back to her home in the hollow tree. 

Next morning Mrs. Fluff was up very early. She called one 
squirrel and said to him, “Go down to the seashore with your 
little bucket, and bring me some wet, salt, gritty sand.” 

So the squirrel went. 

Then she said to another squirrel, “Go to the river, and get 
me some little sharp stones and some mud.” 

So the squirrel went. 

Then she said to another squirrel, “Go deep into the woods 
and pick some bitter, bitter berries, as sour as sour. Pick me 
some thorns, and some thistles, and some nettles that sting.” 

So that squirrel went. 

When all the things were fetched Mrs. Fluff put them into 
a dish, and mixed them up, and made them into cakes. She 
popped them into the oven, and cooked them all hot. The 
smell of them floated all over the wood. 

Then Mrs. Fluff laughed very quietly to herself, though the 
other squirrels were not at all happy. But presently they saw 
Mrs. Fluff making some more cakes, all sweet and crisp and 
nutty. 

The smell of them floated all over the wood. 

“Buy, buy, buy! Six nuts for one cake!” 

Along came Bruin the Bear, with his red tongue lolling out. 

“Ho, I want some cakes,” he said. 

“You must pay for them. Six nuts for one cake! 

Then Bruin the Bear laughed, and rocked his big body 
about. “Ho, ho, ho! Do you think I am a squirrel, or a rat, 
or a bird? A big fat father bear does not go hunting for nuts. 
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No, indeed! If he wants cakes he has cakes. He has them for 
nothing. He just helps himself.” 

Then Mrs. Fluff began to look very worried, and to rub her 
little paws together. 

“T hope I shall not be blamed when you are dead,” she said. 

“Dead?” said Bruin the Bear. 

“Yes. If you eat the wrong cakes you will soon be dead.” 

“Why rae 

“Eat them if you like. Steal them if you like. But I hope 
I shall not be blamed when you are dead.” 

Now Bruin the Bear was a cowardly coward, and he did not 
want to be dead, so he said, “Oh, Mrs. Fluff, why must I be 
careful? I ate your cakes yesterday, and I am not dead. What 
do you mean?” 

Then Mrs. Fluff looked very solemn, and she replied: 

“Some of the cakes are poison.” 

“Which are poison?” 

“T shall not tell you. Some of the cakes are sour.” 

“Which are sour?” 

“IT shall not tell you. Some of the cakes are gritty, and 
sandy, and thorny, and muddy. They would kill a lion, I 
should think. They would kill an elephant, I should think. 
They would be perfectly certain to kill a bear.” 

“Oh, which ones are those?” 

“T shall not tell you. But some of the cakes are nice. . . 
oh, ever so nice. They are melty, and crisp, and sweet. They 
are made with eggs, and cream, and nuts, and honey.” 

“Oh, which ones are those?’ 

“T shall not tell you. I only tell customers who bring their 
money with them. Six nuts for one cake!” 

Then Bruin the Bear went away to think it over. But he 
soon came back, and I think you can guess what he brought in 
his pocket. 

Maser Mar.owe. 
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TWO FLOWERS 


[In these two pieces from his delightful book on flowers, Nich- 
olas Culpeper describes as exactly as he could the Poppy 
and Coltsfoot, two common but precious weeds. There 
are many pieces of description in the book, and they all 
Show, first, how intensely interested the writer was in the 
thing he tells of; and next, how hard he tried to say 
precisely what he meant.] 


Tue Wuite Poppy 


. .. THE white poppy hath at first, four or five whitish 
green leaves lying on the ground, which rise with the stalk, 
compassing it at the bottom of them, and are very large, 
much cut or torn on the edges, and dented also besides; the 
stalk, which is usually four or five feet high, hath sometimes 
no branches at the top, and usually but two or three at most, 
bearing every one but one head wrapped up in a thin skin, 
which boweth down before it is ready to blow, and then ris- 
ing and being broken, the flower within it, spreading itself 
open, and consisting of four very large white, round leaves, 
with many whitish round threads in the middle, set about a 
small, round, green head, having a crown or star-like cover 
at the head thereof, which growing ripe, becomes as large as 
an apple, wherein are contained a great number of small 
round seeds, in several partitions or divisions next unto the 
shell, the middle thereof remaining hollow and empty. The 
whole plant, both leaves, stalks, and heads, while they are 
fresh, young, and green, yield a milk when they are broken 
of an unpleasant bitter taste, which produces opium. The 
root is white and woody, perishing as soon at it hath given 
eae secd... .. 


Cout’s Foor 


Called also coughwort, foal’s foot, horse’s hoof, and bull’s 
foot, 
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This shooteth up a tender stalk, with small, yellowish 
flowers, which fall away quickly. After they are past, come 
up nearly round leaves, sometimes dented about the edges, 
much less thicker, and greener than those of butter-bur, with 
a little down or frieze over the green leaf on the upper side, 
which may be rubbed away, and whitish or mealy underneath. 
The root is small and white, spreading much underground, 
so that where it taketh it will hardly be driven away again 
if any little piece be abiding therein; and from thence spring 
fresh leaves. It groweth in wet ground as well as in drier 
places. And flowereth in the end of February ; the leaves begin 
to appear in March. 

NicHoLas CULPEPER. 


GARDENS 


[This is a small piece of a famous essay on Gardens, in the 
original spelling; and tells not of flowers that are sweet 
to the nose only when you stoop close to smell them, but 
of those that of themselves perfume the air.| 


Gop Almighty first planted a Garden. And, indeed, it is 
the purest of Human pleasures. And because the Breath of 
Flowers is far Sweeter in the Air (where it comes and goes, 
like the Warbling of Musick) than in the Hand, therefore 
nothing is more fit for Delight than to know what be the 
Flowers and Plants that do best perfume the Air. Roses, 
Damask and Red, are fast Flowers of their Smells,—so that 
you may walk by a whole Row of them, and find nothing of 
their Sweetness, yea, though it be in a Morning Dew. Bays 
likewise, yield no Smell as they grow, Rosemary little, nor 
Sweet Marjoram. That which above all others yields the 
Sweetest Smell in the Air is the Violet; especially the White 
double Violet, which comes twice a year, about the middle of 
April and about Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the Musk 
Rose, then the Strawberry Leaves dying, with a most excel- 
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lent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of the Vines; it is a lit- 
tle Dust like the Dust of a Bent, which grows upon the Clus- 
ter in the first coming forth. Then Sweet-Briar, then Wall- 
Flowers, which are very delightful to be set under a Parlour 
or lower Chamber Window. Then Pinks and Gilly-Flowers, 
specially the matted Pink and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime-Tree. Then the Honey-Suckles, so they 
be somewhat afar off. Of Bean Flowers, I speak not, because 
they are Field Flowers. But those which perfume the Air 
most delightfully, not passed by as the rest, but being Trod- 
den upon and Crushed, are three, that is, Burnet, Wild Time, 
and Water-Mints. Therefore, you are to set whole Alleys of 
them, to have the Pleasure when you walk or tread... . 
Francis, Lorp Bacon. 


SWEET CONTENT 
[In Izaak Walton’s own spelling. | 


First let me tell you that that very hour which you were 
absent from me, I sate down under a Willow-tree by the 
water-side, and considered what you had told me of the 
owner of that pleasant Meadow, in which you then left me; 
that he had a plentiful estate, and not a heart to think so; 
that he had at this time many Law-Suites unsettled, and 
that they both damp’d his mirth, and took up so much of his 
time and thoughts, that he himselfe had not leisure to take 
the sweet content that I, who pretended no title to them, 
took in his fields; for I could there sit quietly, and, looking on 
the water, see fishes leaping at Flies of several shapes and 
colours; looking on the Hils I could behold them spotted with 
Woods and Groves; looking down the Meadows, could see 
here a Boy gathering Lillies and Lady-smocks and there a 
Girle cropping Culverkeyes and Cowslips, all to make Gar- 
lands suitable to this present Month of May. These and 
many other Field-flowers, so perfum’d the air, that I thought 
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this Meadow like that field in Sicily . . . where the perfumes 
arising from the place make all dogs that hunt in it to fall 
off, and to lose their hottest scent. I say, as I thus sate, joy- 
ing in mine own happy condition, and pittying that rich man 
that owned this and many other pleasant Groves and Meadows 
about me, I did thankfully remember what my Saviour said, 
that the meek possess the earth—or rather they enjoy what 
the others possess and enjoy not; for anglers, and meek quiet- 
spirited men, are free from those high, those restless thoughts 
and contentions which corrode the sweets of life... . 
Izaak WALTON. 


A FOX 


[Go into the woods; see a fox for yourself; eye him close 
(with your whole mind set on him); then compare him 
with this one seen by that lover of all things living, W. 
H. Hudson. | 


. . . 1 HAVE seen more foxes than I can remember, but never 
one that was the equal of this one; yet he was, I daresay, an 
ordinary specimen, with nothing to distinguish him from any 
other large dog fox in good condition, with a fine coat of hair 
and a thick brush. It was in Savernake Forest that, on emerging 
from a beech-wood, I noticed at a distance of seventy to 
eighty yards away on the wide green level open space before 
me, a number of rabbits sitting up at the mouths of their 
burrows, all staring in wide-eyed alarm in one direction. Not 
at me, but towards a patch of dead rust-red bracken, some 
clumps of which were still standing, although the time was 
now the end of March. At intervals, some of the rabbits would 
drop their fore-feet down and begin nibbling at the grass; 
then in a moment they would all start up and stare once more 
at the patch of bracken. I walked slowly to this red patch, 


1By permission from THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST by W. H. 
Hudson. Copyright by E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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and when I approached it a large fox got up and moved re- 
luctantly away. The rough red fern on which he had been 
lying had made him invisible to me until he moved; but he 
had been plainly visible to the rabbits all the time. He trotted 
quietly away to a distance of about forty yards, then stopped, 
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and half turning round, stood regarding me for some time. 
Standing on that carpet of vivid green spring grass, with the 
clear morning sunlight full on him, his red colour took an in- 
tensity and richness never previously seen. In form, he ap- 
peared no less distinguished than in colour. His sharp, subtle 
face, large, leaf-shaped pointed ears, black without and white 
within, and graceful bushy tail, gave him the appearance 
of a dog idealized and made beautiful; and he was to the 
rough brown or red common dog, what the finest human type 
—a model for a Phidias or a Praxiteles—is to a Connemara 
peasant or a Greenlander. W. H. Hupson. 
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SEEING THE WIND 


[Pégs are said to be able to see the wind; watch one trying to! 
We humans can not, at any rate, except by way of tts 
showings in trees, on ponds of water, or on the sea, across 
fields of midsummer grass or ripening grain, among the 
clouds, or when snow its falling or fallen. This piece ts 
an attempt to describe the last, and it has been done with 
such marvellous precision, that as one reads one ac- 
tually sees it with one’s own eyes, as it was seen by the 
great schoolmaster, from whose book it has been taken. 
He lived in the days of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. | 


To see the wind, with a man his eyes, it is unpossible, the 
nature of it is so fine, and subtile; yet this experience of the 
wind had I once myself, and that was in the great snow that 
fell four years ago: I rode in the highway betwixt Topcliff- 
upon-Swale, and Borowe Bridge, the way being somewhat 
trodden afore, by wayfaring men. The fields on both sides 
were plain and lay almost yard deep with snow, the night 
afore had been a little frost, so that the snow was hard and 
crusted above. That morning the sun shone bright and clear, 
the wind was whistling aloft, and sharp according to the time 
of the year. The snow in the highway lay loose and trodden 
with horse feet: so as the wind blew, it took the loose snow with 
it, and made it so slide upon the snow in the field, which was 
hard and crusted by reason of the frost overnight, that thereby 
I might see very well the whole nature of the wind as it 
blew that day. And I had a great delight and pleasure to 
mark it, which maketh me now far better to remember it. 
Sometime the wind would be not past two yards broad, and 
so it would carry the snow as far as I could see. Another time 
the snow would tumble softly; by and by it would fly won- 
derful fast. And this I perceived also, that the wind goeth 
by streams and not whole together. For I should see one 
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stream within a score on me, then the space of two score no 
snow would stir, but after so much quantity of ground, an- 
other stream of snow at the same very time, should be car- 
ried likewise, but not equally. For the one would stand still 
when the other flew apace, and so continue sometime swift- 
lier, sometime slowlier, sometime broader, sometime narrower, 
as far as I could see. Now it flew not straight, but sometime 
it crooked this way, sometime that way, and sometime it ran 
round about in a compass. And sometime, the snow would be 
lift clean from the ground up into the air, and by and by it 
would be all clapped to the ground as though there had been 
no wind at all, straightway it would rise and fly again. 
And that which was the most marvel of all, at one time 
two drifts of snow flew, the one out of the West into the 
East, the other out of the North into the East: and I saw 
two winds, by reason of the snow the one cross over the other, 
as it had been two highways. And again I should hear the 
wind blow in the air, when nothing was stirred at the ground. 
And when all was still where I rode, not very far from me the 
snow should be lifted wonderfully. This experience made 
me more marvel at the nature of the wind, than it made me 
cunning in the knowledge of the wind: but yet thereby I 
learned perfectly that it is no marvel at all though men in 
a wind lease their length in shooting, seeing so many ways 
the wind is so variable in blowing. 





Rocer AscHAM, 


BATS 


. . . | was much entertained last summer, with a tame bat, 
which would take flies out of a person’s hand. If you gave it 
anything to eat, it brought its wings round before the mouth, 
hovering and hiding its head in the manner of birds of prey, 
when they feed. The adroitness it showed in shearing off the 
wings of the flies, which were always rejected, was worthy of 
observation, and pleased me much. Insects seemed to be the 
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most acceptable, though it did not refuse raw flesh when of- 
fered; so that the notion, that bats go down chimneys and gnaw 
men’s bacon, seems no improbable story. While I amused 
myself with this wonderful quadruped, I saw it several times 
confute the vulgar opinion, that bats when down upon a 
flat surface, cannot get on the wing again, by rising with 
great ease from the floor. It ran, I observed, with more dis- 
patch than I was aware of; but in a most ridiculous and gro- 
tesque manner. 

Bats drink on the wing, like swallows, by sipping the sur- 
face, as they play over pools and streams. They love to fre- 
quent waters, not only for the sake of drinking, but on ac- 
count of insects, which are found over them in the greatest 
plenty. As I was going some years ago, pretty late, in a boat 
from Richmond to Sunbury, on a warm summer’s evening, 
I think I saw myriads of bats between the two places; the 
air swarmed with them all along the Thames, so that hun- 
dreds were in sight at a time. 

GILBERT WHITE. 
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[As they were seen by and told of by George Calderon, who 
was born in 1690, and who wrote a history of the Isle 
of Man. | 


J. Tue Fatry-E.r 


I was once prevailed upon to go and see a child, who, they 
told me, was a changeling, and indeed, must own, was not a 
little surprised, as well as shocked, at the sight. Nothing under 
heaven could have a more beautiful face; but, though between 
five and six years old, and seeming healthy, he was so far 
from being able to walk or stand, that he could not so much 
as move any one joint. 
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His limbs were vastly long for his age, but smaller than an 
infant’s of six months; his complexion was perfectly delicate, 
and he had the finest hair in the world. He never spoke nor 
cried; ate scarce anything; and was very seldom seen to 
smile; but, if any one called him Fairy-E/f, he would frown, 
and fix his eyes so earnestly on those who said it, as if he 
would look them through. 

His mother, or, at least, his supposed mother, being very 
poor, frequently went out a-charing, and left him a whole 
day together. She being gone, the neighbours, out of curiosity, 
have often looked in at the window, to see how he behaved 
when alone; which whenever they did, they were sure to 
find him laughing, and in the utmost delight. This made them 
judge that he was not without company more pleasing than 
any mortal’s could be; and what made this conjecture seem 
the more reasonable was that, if he were left ever so dirty, 
the woman, at her return, saw him with a clean face, and his 
hair combed with the utmost exactness and nicety. 


II. Tue ScHoo.soys 


At my first coming into the Island of Man, and hearing this 
sort of stories, I imputed the giving credit and trusting to 
them merely to the simplicity of the poor creatures who re- 
lated them. But I was strangely surprised when I heard other 
stories of this kind, and altogether as absurd, attested and 
believed in by men who passed for persons of sound judg- 
ment. 

Among this number was a gentleman, my near neighbour. 
He affirmed, with the most solemn asseverations, that, being 
of my opinion, and entirely averse to the belief that any such 
beings were permitted to wander for the purposes related of 
them, he had been at last convinced of them. And this by 
the appearance of several little figures, playing and leaping 
over some stones in a field, whom, a few yards’ distance, he 
imagined were schoolboys, and intended, when he came near 
enough, to reprimand for being absent from their exercises 
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at that time of the day; it being pe he said, between three 
and four of the clock. 

But when he approached, as near as he could guess, within 
twenty paces, they all immediately disappeared, though he 
had never taken his eye off them from the first moment he 
beheld them. Nor was there any place where they could so 
suddenly retreat, it being an open field, without hedge or 
bush, and, as is said before, broad day. 


III. Toe Horn 


A young sailor, coming off a long voyage, though it was 
late at night, chose to land rather than lie another night 
in the vessel. Being permitted to do so, he was set on shore 
at Douglas. 

It happened to be a fine moonlight night, and very dry, 
there being a small frost; he therefore forbore going into 
any house to refresh himself, but made the best of his way 
to the house of a sister he had at Kirk-Merlugh. 

As he was going over a pretty high mountain, he heard 
the noise of horses, the hal/oo of a huntsman, and the finest 
horn in the world. He was a little surprised that anybody 
pursued those kind of sports in the night, but he had not time 
for much reflection before they all passed by him, so near 
that he was able to count what number there was of them, 
which, he said, was thirteen, and to see that they were all 
dressed in green, and gallantly mounted. 

He was so well pleased with the sight that he would gladly 
have followed, could he have kept pace with them. He crossed 
the footway, however, that he might see them again, which 
he did more than once, and lost not the sound of the horn 
for some miles. 

At length, being arrived at his sister’s, he tells her the story, 
who presently clapped her hands for joy that he was come 
home safe. For, said she, those you saw were fairies, and 
’tis well they did not take you away with them. 

GEORGE CALDERON. 
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. . . Many horses, though quiet with company, will not 
stay one minute in a field by themselves: the strongest fences 
cannot restrain them. My neighbour’s horse will not only not 
stay by himself abroad, but he will not bear to be left alone 
in a strange stable without discovering the utmost impatience, 
and endeavouring to break the rack and manger with his 
fore-feet. He has been known to leap out at a stable-window, 
through which dung was thrown, after company; and yet in 
other respects is remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows will not 
fatten by themselves; but will neglect the finest pasture that 
is not recommended by society. It would be needless to in- 
stance in sheep, which constantly flock together. 

But this instinct seems not to be confined to animals of the 
same species; for we know a doe, still alive, that was brought 
up from a little fawn with a dairy of cows; with them it goes 
a-field, and with them it returns to the yard. The dogs of 
the house take no notice of this deer, being used to her; but, if 
strange dogs come by, a chase ensues; while the master smiles 
to see his favourite securely leading her pursuers over hedge, 
or gate, or stile, till she returns to the cows, who, with fierce 
lowings and menacing horns, drive the assailants quite out 
of the pasture... . 


THE MOUSE-TRAP 


GILBERT WHITE. 


THE MOUSE-TRAP 


Tue mother of the mouse in the trap was a widow. She had 
been five times married. Of her husbands one had been killed 
by a cat, and four had been caught in traps, one of them after 
they had been only two days married. Of her thirty-five 
children, twenty-seven had been caught in traps, as had also 
a hundred and seventy-three of her own brothers, sisters, and 
first cousins. It was no wonder, therefore, that she was always 
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talking to her children and friends about traps and the dan- 
ger of going near them. 

“Please don’t begin about traps rowan again,” they would 
say. 

“I daresay,” she would answer, “I speak about them too 
often, but can you blame me? Four of my husbands, twenty- 
seven of my children, a 

“Oh yes, a hundred and seventy-three brothers, sisters, and 
first cousins, and several thousands of acquaintances. Do 
stop, dear mother; we know all about it, and this perpetual 
harping about traps is enough to drive one into them.” 

“But I wish you to promise never even to go near one. You 
don’t know what a mother’s heart is.” 

“Well, if we don’t, it is not for want of telling. And we are 
not going to submit to this kind of thing any longer. We are 
not fools, and mice will die though there wasn’t a trap in all 
the world. And no reduction of traps will do any good. If 
a mouse wishes to go into one, it will go three miles to find 
one. Besides, can you prove that a reduction in the number 
of traps anywhere has resulted in a corresponding lessening 
of the number of mice trapped?” 

“Hear, hear!’ said the other mice, after this great burst 
of reasoning. “Hear, hear! That’s the point. We have said 
all along that that’s the point. Give us facts—something to 
go on.” 

“Haven’t I given you facts?” she said. “Four of my hus- 
bands 

“Women can’t reason,” resumed the eldest son; “I’m go- 
ing out. I have had enough of this talk.” 

The son who spoke thus to his mother was clever in some 
things, though not so marvellously clever as he thought. He 
was a good climber, thanks chiefly to his unusually scaly tail, 
and fond of practical jokes, so long as he himself played 
them. He seemed to take a special delight in teasing and 
fretting his mother. She was in failing health, and used to 
sit trembling at night listening for traps going off. Her nerves 
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at last got into such a state that her voice shook when she 
spoke, and she would burst out crying without cause. 

There were several kinds of traps in use in the property 
in which she lived. There was the bowl, turned upside down, 
with a little wet meal sticking to it, one side of the bowl 
resting on a halfpenny set up on end. When a mouse went 
under the bowl and touched the meal, the halfpenny would 
fall and the mouse be shut up inside. Now the tricky mouse 
I have told you of would rub himself against the outside of 
the bowl and make it tumble, and then go home laughing 
to find his mother in tears. “It is fun to you, but no fun to 
me,” she would say. 

He got a lesson once. His favourite little sister was play- 
ing at hide-and-seek one night, and crept under the bowl, 
knowing that no one would look for her there. Her brother, 
who was annoyed at something his mother had said to him, 
said, as he passed, “I'll give the old lady a fright,” and he 
pushed the bowl. The screams of his little sister told him 
too late what he had done. 

That stopped his tricks for a week or two, but he soon for- 
got, or acted as if he had forgotten, the warning. One of the 
people in the property had got a new trap which caught four 
of his brothers and sisters in five days. Their mother re- 
doubled her warnings and entreaties, to her eldest son’s annoy- 
ance. 

“T must stop this chatter,” he said, and soon an opportunity, 
as he thought, came. He was near the trap one day, and find- 
ing the wire of one of its compartments sprung, he determined 
to put his head in and scream as if he were caught, and then 
when his mother came running out, he would withdraw his 
head and ask what she was wishing. So in he went and 
screamed and screamed, fainter and fainter, and then, giv- 
ing one or two convulsive shivers, lay as if he were dead. 
He did it well, for he was a good mimic. But just as he was 
picturing to himself the state his mother would be in, and 
the laugh he would have at her, a cat looked into the press— 
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a possibility he had overlooked—caught him, tossed him up 
and down for five minutes, and then gobbled him up! 
The owner of the house was a drunkard, whose father was 
a drunkard too, and as he was putting on his boots to go 
out to the public-house for his last drink for the night—it 
was five minutes to closing-time—he looked at the mouse- 
trap and the cat, and said, ‘‘Ay, it’s a queer thing that mice 
won’t take a warning in spite of all the lessons they get!” 
J. P. SrRUTHERS. 





4 Bi wr di) ia Bs it bes Bid Sok Mad 
HUMILIATION 


[Ths és from that great, simple book entitled, “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress from this World into that which és to Come” — 
which “stole silently” into men’s notice in 1678, when 


John Bunyan was fifty. | 


Burt we will come again to this Valley of Humiliation. It 
is the best and most fruitful piece of Ground in all those parts. 
It is fat Ground, and as you see, consisteth much in Meddows; 
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and if a man was to come here in the Summer time, as we 
do now, if he knew not anything before thereof, and if he 
also delighted himself in the sight of his Eyes, he might see 
that which would be delightful to him. Behold how green 
this Valley is; also how beautified with Lillies. I have also 
known many labouring Men that have got good estates in 
this Valley of Humiliation; for indeed it is a very fruitful 
Soil, and doth bring forth by handfuls. Some also have wished 
that the next way to their Father’s House were here, that 
they might be troubled no more with either Hills or Moun- 
tains to go over; but the way is the way, and there’s an 
end. 

Now, as they were going along and talking, they espied a 
Boy feeding his Father’s Sheep. The Boy was in very mean 
Cloaths, but of a fresh and well-favoured Countenance; and 
as he sate by himself, he Sung. Hark! said Mr. Great-heart, 
to what the Shepherd’s Boy saith. So they hearkened, and he 
said— 


He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low, no Pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be His Guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such. 


Fulness to such a burden is 
That go on Pilgrimage; 

Here little, and hereafter Bliss, 
Is best from Age to Age. 


Then said their Guide: Do you hear him? I will dare to say, 
that this Boy lives a merrier Life, and wears more of that 
Herb called Heart’s-ease in his Bosom, than he that is clad in 
Silk and Velvet. ... 

JOHN BuNYAN. . 
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THE OLIVE-ORCHARD'’ 


In Italy things are quite different. 

Bridget and Chloe lived in a villa on the top of a hill, and 
down in the valley was a beautiful city cut in half by a green 
river, and so full of palaces and domes and towers that it 
was like a king’s city. The city had a girl’s name. It was called 
Florence. 

All down the hillside there were trees, of two sorts. There 
were little, low grey olive-trees, like round puffs of smoke, 
and straight stiff black cypresses, like tall chimneys. You 
might almost think the olive-trees had been puffed up by the 
cypresses. 

One day in spring we went to an olive-farm, a little way 
down the hill. We went through the farm gate, past the white 
farm with its court full of oranges and lemons, looking like 
a house for a prince, and down the slopes into the olive- 
orchard. In the olive-trees men were sitting, singing and 
whistling like birds. Under the olive-trees the small black 
olives from last year lay scattered among the new green corn 
that was springing up, though it was only February. But in 
Italy there are wild roses when in England there is fog. The 
olives looked like little withered plums. 

“Taste one!” said Bridget. 

I tasted one—oh! it was bitter! I made a face, and Bridget 
and Chloe laughed. 

Among the corn grew big purple anemones and golden 
aconites, and along the low stone walls were bright wild mari- 
golds no bigger than daisies; there were millions of daisies, 
too, and at the bottom of the orchard pink roses, smooth 
and cup-like, hung over a wide, shallow, stony stream. 
Bridget and Chloe ran about the orchard finding new flowers, 
and I and their Mummy lay under the wall making daisy- 
chains for Baby Nan, who picked daisies close off by their 


1 Reprinted by permission from ITALIAN PEEP-SHOW by Eleanor Far- 
jeon, Copyright, 1926, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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heads to put into chains; and the men sang in the trees. 

When Bridget and Chloe were tired, they made houses 
under the olive-trees, with twisty doorways in and out between 
the trees and the walls, and we visited them and had tea 
with their dolls. Presently we felt evening coming, and it 
was time to go. 

As we went up the terraces, we saw the biggest moon we 
had ever seen rise very slowly behind a castle on a high hill, 
and we watched it until it swam clear in the air. A man in a 
tree near by was whistling away and watching it too. 

“How big the moon is to-night!”’ called Bridget’s Mummy. 

“Yes, yes,” called the man gaily, ‘‘and if the earth were 
a little nearer the moon would be a little bigger!” And he 
went on whistling and we went away. 

ELEANOR FarJEON. 


fie PRINCE AND THE 
PIPING BOY 


I 


THE young prince was ill. He was very ill, people said, as 
they gazed across the Park stretches at the dull lights of the 
Palace windows. There he lay, fretful and feverish, in the big 
plush-curtained bed next to the Throne room. Such a fine 
bedroom it was, too, very long and very wide, with a 
lofty ceiling where you could see gaily-coloured birds flying 
and darting, and hovering and skimming above a calm blue, 
sail-dotted sea. Rich and gorgeous was the furniture, with its 
gold and silver and costly woods, but in the whole room 
there was nothing more pleasing than the figure of a laughing 
boy, standing on an ebony pedestal near the foot of the bed, 
a laughing boy carved in marble, wonderfully white, a boy 
bare-headed, barefooted, with a reed-pipe lightly touching 
his lips, a sculptured boy so real and so life-like that you 
thought to catch the sweet melodies he piped there, and would 
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have been no whit surprised to see him tip-toe lightly over the 
silken coverlets to where the young Prince lay, fretful and 
feverish. 

A fine room and a rare room it was for a little boy to have 
all for his own. But the young Prince seemed to care little 
for it now, so pale and worn did he look. All over the floor, 
scattered about a carpet, wonderfully woven with great yel- 
low lions and tigers, were some of his toys—a full-rigged 
schooner, a sword in its scabbard, a fire-engine and a small 
ragged teddy bear, its big round eyes staring up pathetically 
at the skimming, hovering, fluttering birds on the painted ceil- 
ing. The King and the Queen were there, sitting silently at the 
bedside; thrones and crowns forgotten, a father and mother 
sorrowing in sadness and anxiety. There were other people too: 
three nurses and an old white-haired doctor, who from time 
to time shook his head sadly. 

Daylight faded away, and soon the moon showed herself 
just above the Pagoda, until she peeped into the room where 
the young Prince lay, and her beams danced about here and 
there, sprinkling the woven carpet with little patches of 
silver, until it began to look like the rich, mossy velveting 
of a forest pathway, and the lions and tigers seemed about 
to become alive, as though they scented their prey and were 
minded to snarl and spring. And so the night wore on, and 
one by one the watchers stole silently from the room, first 
the nurses, all but one, and then the old white-haired doc- 
tor, still shaking his head sadly. And gentlewomen came, 
too, and led away the Queen, weeping, with the King at her 
right hand. But the one nurse still sat there, watching the 
pale little boy, fretful and feverish, until, exhausted by many 
night-vigils, she too fell asleep, just as a big moonbeam, bold 
and bright, swept into the chamber, filling the room with ten- 
der, yellow light. 

It was at that moment that the young Prince raised him- 
self on one elbow, looked around and called out for his mother. 
No answer came, and he sank backwards with a sob. Only 
the big, bold, bright moonbeam suddenly seemed to gather 
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itself together and shine steadily on the little laughing, pip- 
ing boy carved in white marble, like a searchlight that, after 
long groping across the sky, has at last found what it seeks. 
Round and round the piping boy did that moonbeam play, 
lighting up now the young, fresh face, now the fingers trem- 
bling on the pipe-stops, and now the curls that lay lightly 
on his forehead, until at last the marble figure stood bathed 
all in the white moonglow, and the silvery light seemed to 
trickle and drip from the boy, like salt sea-water from a 
bather stepping out on to the firm sands. In the darkness 
of the room the little laughing, piping boy stood out, a mass 
of pure white light, very bright and beautiful. 

At that moment the young Prince again raised himself on 
one elbow and looked around, until his eyes were attracted by 
the shimmer and dazzle from the ebony pedestal. He stared 
and stared, for he could hardly believe his own eyes. It was 
no longer a mere statue in white marble, but a real, living, 
throbbing boy who was actually piping and dancing there, 
and all the time smiling happily, and now and then waving 
his hand lightly in gleeful invitation. Impatiently tossing the 
bed-clothes from off him, the King’s son sat up in bed, and 
as he did so there came to his ears such soft, sweet music 
as he had never heard in all his life. Now it was like a little 
bickering brook, as it trickles through a mossy dell; now it 
was just as if all the birds in the Palace Park had foregathered 
near the King’s oak-tree, there to sing softly a little song of 
their own, saying how glad they were that Winter, and snow 
and frost and cold were all gone by, and Spring was here, 
with its sunshine and its scents. And all the time the little, 
laughing boy kept on piping and piping, and dancing and 
- dancing, whilst the young Prince propped himself up, and 
watched and listened and was very happy. 


II 


And then a still more wonderful thing happened. For the 
little boy, still smiling, suddenly stepped from his pedestal 
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ES SS eee 
and came to the bedside of the Prince, heralded and followed 
by moonbeams. How cool and refreshing his hand felt against 
that fevered forehead! It seemed to the Prince as if a gentle 
breeze from the gateways of the sun had swept into his room, 
bringing with it coolness and fragrance and soothing per- 
fumes, And then he heard a voice saying, “Poor tired little 
boy! Come away! Come away! Come away to the woodlands 
and the meadows. Come and catch the tree talk and the bird 
song; come and see the sunshine glint on the nutwood stream. 
Come away! Come away!” Such a sweet, cajoling, enticing 
voice it was, that nothing in the world could have stopped 
him from going, so, jumping up eagerly, he found himself 
dressed as if by magic, and as he took the hand of the little 
laughing, piping boy, a moonbeam seemed to snatch them up, 
and in a trice they were sailing out into the silver-sprinkled, 
star-gleaming night. 

The next thing the young Prince remembered was that 
he and the little marble boy were racing each other across 
a wide meadow, plunging headlong through the lush grass, 
shouting and laughing as happy and as care-free as the lark 
above them, singing its way steadily into the blue. What 
a morning it was! The sunshine streamed down and spread 
itself over the meadow, adding new gold to the buttercups 
and daisy-hearts, throwing deep shadows on the far side 
where was the beech-copse, cool and shady. A squirrel leapt 
from branch to branch, and the Prince screamed with the 
joy of it. How delightful to be there, to frolic and play 
with his little happy friend! No Gentlemen-in-Waiting, no 
Usher of the Gold Rod, no governess with her tiresome ques- 
tions, no sentry with his heels clicking smartly, and his ever- 
lasting “Present arms!” The very birds from tree and bush, 
tomtit and wren, and linnet and thrush, even the chattering 
pies and the unseen cuckoo that called from everywhere and 
nowhere, seemed to take a part in the game, whistling and 
chirping and fluting and calling, as if determined to lead 
them on and on to where the violets lurked, or to the mossy 
dell where the hidden brook sang quietly to the listening trees, 
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or to the rich soft carpets of bluebells, a sweet bed and a fit 
bed for a boy, even though he be a King’s son. And so the 
hours went on until, very tired, but very happy, the young 
Prince sat down in a grassy hedge decked with bluebells, 
where a five-barred gate led into a ploughed field, and the 
last thing he remembered was a glimpse of the little, laugh- 
ing boy, dancing among the flowers, and lulling him to sleep 
with his plaintive piping. 


The Prince awoke and looked around eagerly. He saw that 
it was still broad daylight, for there was a ray of golden sun- 
light shining in front of him. But where were the meadows 
and the beech-copse, and the little smiling, piping boy? Rub- 
bing his eyes, he shouted out, “Why, there he is! And there 
he was, too, standing on his pedestal where he’d always been, 
very living and very lifelike, but only after all a statue 
in marble, wonderfully white. For a moment tears came to 
his eyes, but they were soon wiped away when he saw the 
King, his father, and the Queen, his mother, bending over 
him, with joy and gladness in their faces. For it was quite a 
‘different boy they saw now, no longer fretful and feverish, 
but nearly himself again and very happy as he began to tell 
them, almost more quickly than he could find words, all his 
marvellous adventures with the little laughing, piping boy, 
who had snatched him away to the woodland and meadows. 
At least he started to tell his father and mother, until the 
old white-haired, white-bearded doctor stepped forward with 
courtly grace, and felt the young Prince’s pulse, placed his 
. fingers gently on the forehead, and begged His Royal High- 
ness to tell the rest of his tale to-morrow, after which he 
walked quietly from the royal chamber. Only this time he 
did not shake his head sadly. Instead as he passed he winked 
at the little smiling, piping boy, and the little smiling, piping 
boy seemed to wink back. 
THOMAS QUAYLE. 
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MALLY DIXON AND 
KNURRE-MURRE 


A FARMER of Staindrop, in Durham, was one night crossing 
a bridge, and he had barely taken a step or two under the 
trees of a wood on the other side, when out jumped a cat. 
And she stood before him, and looking him full in the face, 
said: 


Johny Reed! Johny Reed! 
Tell Madam Momfort 
That Mally Dixon’s dead. 


The farmer returned home, and in mickle wonder recited 
this awful charm to his wife, when up started their black 
cat, saying, “Is she?’ and disappeared for ever. 

It was supposed she was a fairy in disguise, who thus went 
to attend a sister’s funeral, for in the North fairies do die, 
and green shady spots are pointed out by the country folks 
as the cemeteries of the tiny people. A similar story is told 
in Denmark. Near a town called Lyng is the hill of Bron- 
dhoe, inhabited by the trold-folk, or imps. Amongst these 
trolds was an old sickly devil, peevish and ill-tempered, be- 
cause he was married to a young, gay, and beautiful wife. 
This unhappy trold often set the rest of the imps by the ears, 
so they nicknamed him Knurre-Murre, or Rumble-Grumble. 

Now it came to pass, when Knurre-Murre discovered that 
nothing he said or did would prevent his young, gay, and 
beautiful wife from dancing and amusing herself, and from 
singing gay little songs and all with her favourite cousin, he 
vowed vengeance. So, seizing a great pitchfork one night, 
off he went in search of her cousin. But his young, gay, and 
beautiful wife ran faster, and presently she comes to the 
cavern where her cousin was, and she cried, “Fly! fly! He’s 
after you with a pitchfork!” 

And in fear and trembling away flew the cousin out of 
the cavern, and whispering magic, he turned himself into 
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a great big tortoise-shell cat. And he took refuge at last in the 
housé of Goodman Platt. Goodman Platt harboured him 
with much hospitality, let him lie on his great wicker chair, 
and fed him twice a day with bread and milk out of a red 
earthenware pipkin. 

Now one evening, a year or two afterwards, the Goodman 
came home, at a late hour, full of wonderment. “Goody,” 
exclaimed he to his wife, “as I was passing over Brondhoe 
Bridge, and had taken barely a step or two under the woods 
on the other side, out jumped a trold. And she stood before 
me, looking me full in the face. And she said: 


Hor du Plat, 
Suf til din cat 
At Knurre-Murre er dod. 


Now the tortoise-shell cat was lying on the great wicker 
chair, at the moment, enjoying his supper of bread and milk 
out of the red earthenware pipkin. And when Goodman 
Platt began thus to tell his story, he pricked up his ears 
to listen. And the instant the words were out of the Good- 
man’s mouth, “Oho!” says he, jumped bolt upright upon his 
two hind-legs, for all the world like a Christian, and kicking 
the red earthenware pipkin and the rest of the bread and 
milk before him, whisked through the cottage door, mewing, 
“What! Knurre-Murre dead. Then off I go home again!” 


mer OOTPRINT ON THE SAND 


| Robinson Crusoe, after living for many years in utter (but 
busy) solitude on his desert island, discovers, to his ut- 
most dismay, a footprint on its sandy shore.| 


Ir happened one day about noon, going towards my boat, 1 

was seriously surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot 

on the shore, which was very plain to be seen in the sand: I 

stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an appari- 
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tion; I listened, I looked round me, I could hear nothing, nor 
see anything; I went up to a rising ground to look farther; 
I went up the shore and down the shore, but it was all one; 
I could see no other impression but that one. I went to it 
again, to see if there were any more, and to observe if it 
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might not be my fancy; but there was no room for that, for 
there was exactly the very print of a foot—toes, heel and 
every part of a foot; how it came hither, I knew not nor could 
in the least imagine. But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, 
like a man perfectly confused and out of myself, I came 
home to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, the ground 
I went on, but terrified to the last degree, looking behind me 
at every bush and tree, and fancying every stump at a dis- 
tance to be a man; nor is it possible to describe how many 
various shapes affrighted imagination represented things to 
me in; how many wild ideas were found every moment in my 
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fancy, and what strange unaccountable whimsies came into 
my thoughts by the way. 

When I came to my castle, for so I think I called it ever 
after this, I fled into it like one pursued. Whether I went 
over by the ladder as first contrived, or went in at the hole 
in the rock, which I called a door, I cannot remember; no, 
nor could I remember the next morning, for never frighted hare 
fled to cover, or fox to earth, with more terror of mind than 
I to this retreat. 

DanieEv DEFOE. 
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Ir would not be proper, for some reasons, to trouble the 
reader with the particulars of our adventures in those seas; 
let it suffice to inform him, that in our passage from thence 
to the East Indies, we were driven by a violent storm to the 
northwest of Van Diemen’s Land. . . . On the sth of No- 
vember, which was the beginning of summer in those parts, 
the weather being very hazy, the seaman spied a rock within 
half a cable’s length of the ship; but the wind was so strong, 
that we were driven directly upon it, and immediately split. 
Six of the crew, of whom I was one, having let down the boat, 
into the sea, made a shift to get clear of the ship and rock. 
We rowed, by my computation, about three leagues, till we 
were able to work no longer, being already spent with labour 
while we were in the ship. We therefore trusted ourselves 
to the mercy of the waves, and in about half an hour the 
boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the north. What 
became of my companions in the boat, as well as of those 
who escaped on the rock, or were left in the vessel, I can- 
not tell; but conclude they were all lost. For my own part, I 
swam as fortune directed me, and was pushed forward by 
wind and tide. I often let my legs drop, and could feel no 
bottom; but when I was almost gone, and able to struggle 
no longer, I found myself within my depth; and by this 
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time the storm was much abated. The declivity was so small, 
that I walked near a mile before I got to the shore, which 
I conjectured was about eight o’clock in the evening. I then 
advanced forward near half a mile, but could not discover 
any sign of houses or inhabitants; at least, I was in so weak 
a condition that I did not observe them. I was extremely 
tired, and with that, and the heat of the weather, and about 
half a pint of brandy that I drank as I left the ship, I found 
myself much inclined to sleep. I lay down on the grass, 
which was very short and soft, where I slept sounder than 
ever I remember to have done in my life, and as I reckoned, 
about nine hours; for when I waked, it was just daylight. I 
attempted to rise, but was not able to stir; for as I happened 
to lie on my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side the ground; and my hair, which was 
long and thick, tied down in the same manner. I likewise felt 
several slender ligatures across my body, from my armpits 
to my thighs. I could only look upwards, the sun began to 
grow hot, and the light offended my eyes. I heard a confused 
noise above me; but in the posture I lay, I could see nothing 
except the sky. In a little time I felt something alive moving 
on my left leg, which advancing gently forward over my 
breast, came almost up to my chin; when bending my eyes 
downward as much as I could, I perceived it to be a human 
creature not six inches high, with a bow and arrow in his 
hands, and a quiver at his back. In the mean time, I felt at 
least forty more of the same kind (as I conjectured) follow- 
ing the first. I was in the utmost astonishment, and roared 
so loud, that they all ran back in a fright; and some of them, 
as I was afterwards told, were hurt by the falls they got 
by leaping from my sides upon the ground. However, they 
soon returned, and one of them, who ventured so far as to 
get a full sight of my face, lifting up his hands and eyes by 
way of admiration, cried out in a shrill but distinct voice, 
hekinah degul: the others repeated the same words several 
times, but I then knew not what they meant. 

I lay all this while, as the reader may believe, in great 
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uneasiness; at length, struggling to get loose, I had the for- 
tune to break the strings, and wrench out the pegs that fas- 
tened my left arm to the ground; for, by lifting it up to my 
face I discovered the methods they had taken to bind me, 
and at the same time with a violent pull, which gave me 
excessive pain, I a little loosened the strings that tied down 
my hair on the left side, so that I was just able to turn my 
head about two inches. But the creatures ran off a second 
time, before I could seize them; whereupon there was a great 
shout in a very shrill accent, and after it ceased I heard one 
of them cry aloud tolgo phonac; when in an instant I felt 
above an hundred arrows discharged on my left hand, which 
pricked me like so many needles; and, besides, they shot an- 
other flight into the air, as we do bombs in Europe, whereof 
many, I suppose, fell on my body (though I felt them not), 
and some on my face, which I immediately covered with my 
left hand. When this shower of arrows was over, I fell a- 
groaning with grief and pain. . . . When the people ob- 
served I was quiet, they discharged no more arrows; but by 
the noise I heard, I knew their numbers increased; and about 
four yards from me, over against my right ear, I heard a 
knocking for above an hour, like that of people at work; when 
turning my head that way, as well as the pegs and strings 
would permit me, I saw a stage erected about a foot and a 
half from the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabi- 
tants, with two or three ladders to mount it; from whence 
one of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, made me 
a long speech, whereof I understood not one syllable. . . . Be- 
ing almost famished with hunger, having not eaten a morsel 
for some hours before I left the ship, I found the demands 
of nature so strong upon me that I could not forbear showing 
my impatience (perhaps against the strict rules of decency) 
by putting my finger frequently to my mouth, to signify that 
I wanted food. The hurgo (for so they called a great lord, 
as I afterward learnt) understood me very well. He de- 
scended from the stage, and commanded that several ladders 
should be applied to my sides, on which above a hundred 
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of the inhabitants mounted, and walked towards my mouth, 
laden with baskets full of meat, which had been provided and 
sent thither by the king’s orders, upon the first intelligence 
he received of me. I observed there was the flesh of several 
animals, but could not distinguish them by the taste. There 
were shoulders, legs, and loins, shaped like those of mutton, 
and very well dressed; but smaller than the wings of a lark. 
I ate them by two or three at a mouthful, and took three 
loaves at a time, about the bigness of musket bullets. They 
supplied me as fast as they could, showing a thousand marks 
of wonder and astonishment at my bulk and appetite. I then 
made another sign, that I wanted a drink. They found by 
my eating that a small quantity would not suffice me; and 
being a most ingenious people, they slung up with great dex- 
terity, one of their largest hogsheads, then rolled it towards 
my hand, and beat out the top; I drank it off at a draught, 
which I might well do, for it did not hold half a pint, and 
tasted like a small wine of Burgundy, but much more deli- 
cious. They brought me a second hogshead, which I drank 
in the same manner, and made signs for more; but they had 
none to give me. When I had performed these wonders, they 
shouted for joy, and danced upon my breast, repeating several 
times, as they did at first, hekinah degul. They made me a 
sign that I should throw down the two hogsheads, but first 
warning the people below to stand out of the way, crying 
aloud, borach mevolah; and when they saw the vessels in 
the air, there was a universal shout of hekinah degul. .. . 
_.. I was left with a strong guard, to prevent the im- 
pertinence, and probably the malice of the rabble, who were 
very impatient to crowd about me as near as they durst ; and 
some of them had the impudence to shoot their arrows at me, 
as I sat on the ground by the door of my house, whereof one 
very narrowly missed my left eye. But the colonel ordered 
six of the ringleaders to be seized, and thought no punish- 
ment so proper as to deliver them bound into my hands; which 
some of his soldiers accordingly did, pushing them forward 
with the butt-ends of their pikes into my reach. I took them 
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all in my right hand, put five of them into my coat-pocket, 
and as to the sixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat 
him alive. The poor man squalled terribly, and the colonel 
and his officers were in much pain, especially when they saw 
me take out my penknife: but soon I put them out of fear; 
for, looking mildly, and immediately cutting the strings 
he was bound with, I set him gently on the ground and away 
he ran. I treated the rest in the same manner, taking them 
_ one by one out of my pocket; and I observed both the soldiers 
and people were highly delighted at this mark of my clem- 
ency, which was represented very much to my advantage at 
COUTGr et ss 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 


PRAVELLING IN STUART 
TIMES 


In some parts of Kent and Sussex, none but the strongest 
horses could, in winter, get through the bog, in which at 
every step, they sank deep. The markets were often inacces- 
sible during several months, It is said that the fruits of the 
earth were sometimes suffered to rot in one place, while in 
another place, distant only a few miles, the supply fell far 
short of the demand. The wheeled carriages were, in this dis- 
trict, generally pulled by oxen. When Prince George of Den- 
mark visited the stately mansion of Petworth in wet weather, 
he was six hours in going nine miles; and it was necessary 
that a body of sturdy hinds should be on each side of his 
coach, in order to prop it. Of the carriages which conveyed 
his retinue, several were upset and injured. A letter from one 
of the party has been preserved, in which the unfortunate 
courtier complains that, during fourteen hours, he never once 
alighted, excepted when his coach overturned or stuck in the 
mud. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, in the time of 
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Charles the Second, generally conveyed from place to place 
by stage waggons. In the straw of these vehicles nestled a 
crowd of passengers, who could not afford to travel by coach 
or on horseback, and who were prevented by infirmity, or 
by the weight of their luggage, from going on foot. The ex- 





pense of transmitting heavy goods in this way was enormous. 
From London to Birmingham the charge was seven pounds 
a ton; from London to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This was 
about fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more by a third than 
was afterwards charged on turnpike roads, and fifteen times 
what is now demanded by railway companies. . - . 

In the seventeenth century England abounded with excellent 
inns of every rank. The traveller, sometimes, in a small village, 
lighted on a public-house such as Walton described, where the 
brick floor was swept clean, where the walls were stuck round 
with ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, and where 
a blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of trout fresh 
from the neighbouring brook, were to be procured at small 
charge. At the larger houses of entertainment were to be found 
beds hung with silk, choice cookery, and claret equal to the 
best which was drunk in London. 

Tuomas Bapincton Macavutay. 
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mek GREAT PLAGUE 
TOs 45 


[Here Defoe tells what care men used in small matters for 

fear of infection when the Pestilence descended upon 

- London in 1665, and was followed by the Great Fire 
tn the autumn of 1666. See page 114.] 


Ir pleased God that I was still spared, and very hearty and 
sound in health, but very impatient of being pent up within 
doors without air, as I had been for fourteen days or there- 
abouts, and I could not restrain myself, but I would go to 
carry a letter for my brother to the post-house. Then it was 
indeed, that I observed a profound silence in the streets. When 
I came to the post-house, as I went to put in my letter, I saw 
a man stand in one corner of the yard and talking to another 
at a window, and a third had opened a door belonging to the 
office. In the middle of the yard lay a small leather purse 
with two keys hanging at it, with money in it, but nobody 
would meddle with it. I asked how long it had lain there; 
the man at the window said it had lain almost an hour, but 
that they had not meddled with it, because they did not know 
but the person who dropped it might come back to look 
for it. 

I had no such need of money, nor was the sum so big 
that I had any inclination to meddle with it, or to get the 
money at the hazard it might be attended with; so I seemed 
to go away, when the man who had opened the door said 
he would take it up, but so that if the right owner came for 
it he should be sure to have it. So he went in and fetched 
a pail of water, and set it down hard by the purse, and then 
went again and fetched some gunpowder, and cast a good deal 
of powder upon the purse, and then made a train from that 
which he had thrown loose upon the purse. The train reached 
about two yards. After this, he goes in for a third time and 
fetches out a pair of tongs red hot, and which he had pre- 
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pared, I suppose, on purpose, and first setting fire to the train 
of powder, that singed the purse, and also smoked the air 
sufficiently. But he was not content with that, but he then 
takes up the purse with the tongs, holding it so long till the 
tongs burnt through the purse, and then he shook the money 
out into the pail of water, so he carried it in. The money, 
as I remember, was about thirteen shillings and some smooth 
groats and brass farthings. 
DanieL DEFOE. 


THE FIRE OF LONDON 


SEPTEMBER, 1066. 


[This is taken from a diary kept in private day by day at this 
time by Samuel Pepys, a man who not only faithfully 
served his country, but never wearied of enjoying and 
recording whatever the world of men and affairs could 
show. | 


SEPTEMBER 2nd (Lord’s day).—Some of our maids sitting up 
late last night to get things ready against our feast to-day, 
Jane called us up about three in the morning, to tell us of a 
great fire they saw in the City. So I rose, and slipped on my 
night-gown, and went to her window; and thought it to be 
on the backside of Mark Lane at the farthest; but, being 
unused to such fires as followed, I thought it far enough off ; 
and so went to bed again, and to sleep. About seven rose 
again to dress myself, and there looked out at the window, and 
saw the fire not so much as it was, and farther off. So to my 
closet to set things to rights, after yesterday’s cleaning. 

By and by, Jane comes and tells me that she hears that 
above 300 houses have been burned down to-night by the 
fire we saw, and that it is now burning down all Fish Street, 
by London Bridge. So I made myself ready presently, and 
walked to the Tower; and there got up upon one of the high 
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places, Sir J. Robinson’s little son going up with me; and 
there I did see the houses at that end of the bridge all on 
fire, and an infinite great fire on this and the other side the 
end of the bridge; which, among other people, did trouble me 
for poor little Michell and our Sarah on the bridge. 

So down, with my heart full of trouble, to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, who tells me that it began this morning in the 
King’s baker’s house in Pudding Lane, and that it hath burned 
down St. Magnus’s Church and most part of Fish Street 
already. So I down to the waterside, and there got a boat, 
and through bridge, and there saw a lamentable fire. Poor 
Michell’s house, as far as the Old Swan, already burned that 
way, and the fire running farther, that in a very little time 
it got as far as the Steelyard, while I was there. Everybody 
endeavouring to remove their goods, and flinging into the 
river, or bringing them into lighters that lay off; poor people 
staying in their houses as long as till the very fire touched 
them and then running into boats or clambering from one pair 
of stairs, by the waterside, to another. And, among other 
things, the poor pigeons, I perceive, were loath to leave their 
houses, but hovered about their windows and balconies, till 
they burned their wings, and fell down. 

Having stayed, and in an hour’s time, seen the fire range 
every way; and nobody, to my sight, endeavouring to quench 
it, but to remove their goods, and leave all to the fire; and, 
having seen it get as far as the Steelyard, and the wind mighty 
high and driving it into the City; and everything, after so 
long a drought, proving combustible, even the very stones of 
churches, and, among other things, the poor steeple by which 
pretty Mrs. lives, and whereof my old schoolfellow 
_ Elborough is parson, taken fire in the very top, and there 
burned till it fell down; I to Whitehall, with a gentleman 
with me, who desired to go off from the Tower, to see the fire, 
in my boat; and there up to the King’s closet in the Chapel, 
where people came about me, and I did give them an ac- 
count dismayed them all, and word was carried in to the 
King. So I was called for, and did tell the King and the Duke 
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of York what I saw; and that unless His Majesty did com- 
mand houses to be pulled down, nothing could stop the fire. 

They seemed much troubled, and the King commanded me 
to go to my Lord Mayor from him, and command him to spare 
no houses, but to pull down before the fire every way. The 





Duke of York bid me tell him that if he would have any 
more soldiers he shall; and so did my Lord Arlington after- 
wards, as a great secret. Here meeting with Captain Cocke, 
I in his coach, which he lent me, and Creed with me to Paul’s; 
and there walked along Watling Street, as well as I could, . 
every creature coming away loaden with goods to save, and 
here and there sick people carried away in beds. Extraordinary 
good goods carried in carts and on backs. 

At last met my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, like a man 
spent, with a handkerchief about his neck. To the King’s mes- 
sage he cried, like a fainting woman, ‘Lord! what can I do? 
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I am spent: people will not obey me. I have been pulling 
down houses; but the fire overtakes us faster than we can 
do it.”” That he needed no more soldiers; and that, for him- 
self, he must go and refresh himself, having been up all night. 
So he left me, and I him, and walked home, seeing people 
almost distracted, and no manner of means used to quench the 
fire. The houses, too, so very thick thereabouts, and full of 
matter for burning, as pitch and tar, in Thames Street; and 
warehouses of oil, and wines, and brandy, and other things. 

Here I saw Mr. Isaac Houbler, the handsome man, prettily 
dressed and dirty, at his door at Dowgate, receiving some of 
his brother’s things, whose houses were on fire; and, as he 
says, have been removed twice already; and he doubts, as 
it soon proved, that they must be in a little time removed 
from his house also, which was a sad consideration. And to 
see the churches all filling with goods by people who them- 
selves should have been quietly there at this time. By this 
time it was about twelve o'clock; and so home, and there to 
find my guests, who were Mr. Wood and his wife Barbary 
Sheldon, and also Mr. Moone; she is mighty fine, and her 
husband, for aught I see, a likely man. 

But Mr. Moone’s design and mine, which was to look 
over my closet, and please him with the sight thereof, which 
he hath long desired, was wholly disappointed; for we were 
in great trouble and disturbance at this fire, not knowing 
what to think of it. However, we had an extraordinary good 
dinner, and as merry as at this time we could be. While at 
dinner, Mrs. Batelier came to enquire after Mr. Woolfe and 
Stanes, who, it seems, are related to them, whose houses in 
Fish Street are all burned, and they in a sad condition. She 
would not stay in the fright. 

Soon as dined, I and Moone away, and walked through 
the City, the streets full of nothing but people and horses 
and carts loaden with goods, ready to run over one another, 
and removing goods from one burned house to another. They 
now removing out of Canning Street, which received goods 
in the morning, into Lombard Street, and farther; and, among 
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others, I now saw my little goldsmith, Stokes, receiving some 
friend’s goods, whose house itself was burned the day 
afterass.2 

Having seen as much as I could now, I away to Whitehall 
by appointment, and there walked to St. James’s Park; and 
there met my wife, and Creed, and Wood and his wife, 
and walked to my boat; and there upon the water again, and 
to the fire up and down, it still increasing, and the wind great. 
So near the fire as we could for smoke; and all over the 
Thames, with one’s face in the wind, you were almost burned 
with a shower of fire-drops. This is very true; so as houses 
were burned by these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, 
nay, five or six houses, one from another. When we could 
endure no more upon the water, we to a little alehouse on the 
Bankside, over against the Three Cranes, and there stayed 
till it was dark almost, and saw the fire grow; and, as it grew 
darker, appeared more and more, and in corners and upon 
steeples, and between churches and houses, as far as we could 
see up the hill of the City, in a most horrid, malicious, bloody 
flame, not like the fine flame of an ordinary fire. . . 

We stayed till, it being darkish, we saw the fire as only one 
entire arch of fire from this to the other side of the bridge, 
and in a bow up the hill for an arch of above a mile long: 
it made me weep to see it. The churches, houses, and all on 
fire, and flaming at once; and a horrid noise the flames made, 
and the cracking of houses at their ruin. 

So home with a sad heart, and there find everybody dis- 
coursing and lamenting the fire; and poor Tom Hater came 
with some few of his goods saved out of his house, which was 
burned upon Fish Street Hill. I invited him to lie at my house, 
and did receive his goods, but was deceived in his lying there, 
the news coming every moment of the growth of the fire so as 
we were forced to begin to pack up our own goods, and prepare 
for their removal; and did by moonshine, it being brave dry, 
and moonshine, and warm weather, carry much of my goods 
into the garden; and Mr. Hater and I did remove my money 
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and iron chests into my cellar, as thinking that the safest 
Dicey; . s 
} SAMUEL Pepys. 


THE TWO MATCHES* 


One day there was a traveller in the woods in California, 
in the dry season, when the Trades were blowing strong. He 
had ridden a long way, and was tired and hungry, and dis- 
mounted from his horse to smoke a pipe. But when he felt 
in his pocket he found but two matches. He struck the first, 
and it would not light. 

“Here is a pretty state of things!” said the traveller. “Dy- 
ing for a smoke; only one match left: and that certain to 
miss fire! 

“Was there ever so unfortunate a creature? And yet,” 
thought the traveller, “suppose I light this match, and smoke 
my pipe, and shake out the dottle here in the grass—the grass 
might catch on fire, for it is dry like tinder; and while I snatch 
out the flames in front, they might evade and run behind me, 
and seize upon yon bush of poison oak; before I could reach 
it, that would have blazed up; over the bush I see a pine tree 
hung with moss; that too would fly in fire upon the instant 
to its topmost bough; and the flame of that long torch— 
how would that trade wind take and brandish that through 
the inflammable forest! I hear this dell roar in a moment 
with the joint voice of wind and fire, I see myself gallop for 
my soul, and the flying conflagration chase and outflank me 
through the hills; I see this pleasant forest burn for days, 
and the cattle roasted, and the springs dried up, and the 
farmer ruined, and his children cast upon the world. What 
a world hangs upon this moment!” 


1 By permission from FABLES by Robert Louis Stevenson. Copyright, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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With that he struck the match, and it missed fire. 
“Thank God!” said the traveller, and put his pipe in his 
pocket. 
R. L. Stevenson. 


PEASTOOP *TAE PREMIPLECES 
[In the original spelling. | 


WirHIn a few years after, Alderman Eyer being chosen 
Lord Mayor of London, changing his company, he became 
one of the worshipful Company of Drapers, and for this year 
he kept a most bountiful house. At this time it came into his 
-mind what a promise once he made to the prentices, being 
at breakfast with them at their going to the conduit, speak- 
ing to his lady in this wise: Good Lord (quoth he) what a 
change have we had within these thirty years? And how 
greatly hath the Lord blessed us since that? blessed be his 
Name for it. 

I do remember, when I was a young prentice, what a match 
I made upon a Shrove Tuesday morning, being at the con- 
duit, among other of my companions; trust my wife (quoth 
he) tis worth the hearing, and IIe tell thee how it fell out. 

After we had filled our tankards with water, there was some 
would needs have me set down my tankard, and go with them 
to breakfast (as many times before I had done) to which I 
consented: and it was a breakfast of pudding-pies. I shall 
not forget it. But to make short, when the shot came to be 
paid, each one drew out his money, but I had not one penny 
in my purse, and credit I had none in the place; which when 
I behelf being ashamed, I said; Well my masters, do you 
give me my breakfast this time; and in requital thereof, if 
ever I be Mayor of London, [’ll bestow a breakfast on all 
the prentices of the city: these were the words, little think- 
ing, (God wot) that ever it should come to pass: but such was 
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the great goodness of our God, who setteth up the humble and 
pulleth down the proud, to bring whom he pleaseth to the 
seat of honour. For as the scripture: witnesseth, promotion 
cometh neither from the east nor from the west, but from him 
that is the giver of all good things, the mighty Lord of heaven 
and earth. Wherefore wife, seeing God hath bestowed that 
upon me that I never looked for; it is reason that I should per- 
form my promise: and being able now, I’ll pay that which then 
I was not able to do: for I would not have men say that I am 
like the Ebon-tree, that neither bears leaves nor fruit. Where- 
fore wife, seeing that Shrove Tuesday is so near at hand, I 
will upon that day fulfil my promise, which upon that day I 
made. 

Truly, my lord, (quoth she), I will be right willing there- 
unto. 

Then answered my lord, as thou dost love me, let them 
want neither pudding-pies nor pancakes, and look what other 
good cheer is to be had, I will refer all to your discretion. 

Hereupon, great provision was made for the prentices’ 
breakfast: and Shrove Tuesday being come, the Lord Mayor 
sent word to the aldermen, that in their several wards they 
should signify his mind to the citizens, to crave their favours 
that their prentices might come to his house to breakfast, 
and that for his sake they might play all the day after. Here- 
upon, it was ordered that at the ringing of a bell in every 
parish, the prentices should leave work and shut up their shops 
for that day, which being ever since yearly observed, it is 
called the Pancake Bell. 

The prentices being all assembled, my Lord Mayor’s house 
was not able to hold them, they were such a multitude, so 
that besides the great hall, all the gardens were set with 
tables, and in the backside tables were set, and every other 
spare place was also furnished: so that at length they were 
all placed and while meat was brought in, to delight their 
ears, as well as to feed their bodies, and to drown the noise 
of their prattlings, drums and trumpets were pleasantly 
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sounded: that being ended, the waits of the city, with divers 
others sorts of music played also to beguile the time, and to 
put off all discontent. 

After the first service, were all the tables plentifully fur- 
nished with pudding-pies and pancakes, in very plentiful 
manner; and the rest that remained was given to the poor. 
Wine and ale in very great measure they had given, insomuch 
that they had no lack nor excess to cause them to be disor- 
dered. And in the midst of this their merriment the Lord 
_ Mayor, in his scarlet gown, and his lady in like manner went 
in amongst them; bidding them all most heartily welcome, 
saying unto them, that his promise so long ago made, he hath 
at length performed. At what time they (in token of thank- 
fulness) flung up their caps, giving a great shout, and incon- 
tinently they all quietly departed. 

Then after this, Sir Symon Eyer built Leaden Hall, ap- 
pointing that in the midst thereof, there should be a market 
place kept every Monday for leather, where the shoemakers of 
London, for their more ease, might buy of the tanners without 
seeking any further. 

And in the end, this worthy man ended his life in London 
with great honour. 

Tuomas DELONEY. 


DOWN'TO THE SEA 


[Tom, in this passage, is the small boy in that famous book 
called “The Water-Babies.” | 


. . . Bur toward evening it grew suddenly dark, and Tom 

looked up and saw a blanket of black clouds lying right across 

the valley above his head, resting on the crags right and left. 

He felt not quite frightened, but very still; for everything 

was still. There was not a whisper of wind, nor a chirp of a 

bird to be heard, and next a few great drops of rain fell 
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plop into the water, and one hit Tom on the nose, and made 
him pop his head down quickly enough. 

And then the thunder roared, and the lightning flashed, 
and leapt across Vendale and back again, from cloud to cloud, 
and cliff to cliff, till the very rocks in the stream seemed to 
shake ; and Tom looked up at it through the water, and thought 
it the finest thing he ever saw in his life. 

But out of the water he dared not put his head; for the 
rain came down by bucketsful, and the hail hammered like 
shot on the stream, and churned it into foam; and soon the 
stream rose, and rushed down, higher and higher, and fouler 
and fouler, full of beetles, and sticks, and straws, and worms, 
and addle-eggs, and wood-lice, and leeches, and odds and ends, 
and omnium-gatherums, and this, that, and the other, enough 
to fill nine museums. 

Tom could hardly stand against the stream, and hid be- 
hind a rock. But the trout did not; for out they rushed from 
among the stones, and began gobbling the beetles and leeches 
in the most greedy and quarrelsome way, and swimming about 
with great worms hanging out of their mouths, tugging and 
kicking to get them away from each other. 

And now, by the flashes of the lightning, Tom saw a new 
sight—all the bottom of the stream alive with great eels, turn 
ing and twisting along, all down stream and away. They had 
been hiding for weeks past in the cracks of the rocks, and in 
burrows in the mud; and Tom had hardly ever seen them, ex- 
cept now and then at night: but now they were all out, and 
went hurrying past him so fiercely and wildly that he was 
quite frightened. And as they hurried past he could hear them 
say to each other, ““We must run, we must run. What a jolly 
thunder-storm! Down to the sea, down to the sea!” 

And then the otter came by with all her brood, twining 
and sweeping along as fast as the eels themselves; and she 
spied Tom as she came by, and said :— 

“Now is your time, eft, if you want to see the world. Come 
along, children, never mind those nasty eels: we shall break- 
fast on salmon to-morrow. Down to the sea, down to the sea!” 
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Then came a flash brighter than all the rest, and by the 
light of it—in the thousandth part of a second they were 
gone again—but he had seen them, he was certain of it— 
three beautiful little white girls, with their arms twined round 
each other’s necks, floating down the torrent, as they sang, 
“Down to the sea, down to the sea!” 

“Oh stay! Wait for me!” cried Tom; but they were gone: 
yet he could hear their voices clear and sweet through the 
roar of thunder and water and wind, singing as they died 
away, “Down to the sea!” 

“Down to the sea?” said Tom; “everything is going to the 
sea, and I will go too. Good-bye, trout.’ But the trout were 
so busy gobbling worms that they never turned to answer 
him; so that Tom was spared the pain of bidding them fare- 
well. 

And now, down the rushing stream, guided by the bright 
flashes of the storm; past tall birch-fringed rocks, which 
shone out one moment as clear as day, and the next were dark 
as night; past dark hovers under swirling banks, from which 
great trout rushed out on Tom, thinking him to be good to 
eat, and turned back sulkily, for the fairies sent them home 
again with a tremendous scolding, for daring to meddle with 
a water-baby; on through narrow strids and roaring cat- 
aracts, where Tom was deafened and blinded for a moment 
by the rushing waters; along deep reaches, where the white 
water-lilies tossed and flapped beneath the wind and hail; 
past sleeping villages; under dark bridge-arches, and away 
and away to the sea. And Tom could not stop, and did not 
care to stop; he would see the great world below, and the 
salmon, and the breakers, and the wide, wide sea. . . . 

Cuar.es KINGSLEY. 
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Mae ABANDONED SLOOP 


[This extract contains three foreign words which the English 
Sailors who sailed the seas én the days of Drake brought 
back with them to their own land. 

“Barbecue” ts a Spanish word meaning a wooden framework 
used for sleeping, a sort of rough bedstead. 

“Boucan” is a Brazilian word meaning a wooden framework 
or grid on which meat was roasted or smoked over a fire. 
It has given us the word “buccaneer.” 

“Arroyo” is a Spanish word meaning the channel of a rivulet 
or stream. 

Captain Josiah Teat and Captain Knight were adventurers, 
and if you want further news of them, you must read 
Mr. Masefield’s entrancing romance, entitled “The Lost 
Endeavour.” | 


. . . | FoLtLtowep along the little brook, till the scrub closed 
in upon it so thickly, that I had to move more to one side. 
The scrub, though thick, was not tall; but there were many 
uprooted trees tossed in all directions. A tornado had once 
swept that way. After a while, the brook broadened out into 
a pool—a pleasant little pool, with tall grass but no trees 
upon its borders, and a little artificial fall at its further end. 
I saw at once that about a year before, a camp had been there. 
The campers had built up the pool, as far as I could see, for 
convenience in filling their water-casks. I guessed from that 
that they were sailors, who had watered their ship there; 
but, whoever they were, it was plain that they had stayed 
for some time. 

Looking about me, I soon came across their huts, with the 
bed sticks, or barbecues, on which the skins of their cots 
had been stretched, still standing in the ground. There were 
charred twigs on the hearth-stones, and light ash scattered 
here and there, not yet blown away. There were eight barbe- 
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cues altogether, from which I gathered that the ship had 
been a small trading sloop, with eight hands in her. Looking 
about among the scrub (already a foot high inside the hut), 
I found a broken old strap (part of a sheath knife belt), and 
a bull’s shoulder blade partly polished, and carved, not badly, 
with a picture of a ship under topsails, going free, flying a 
French ensign. I gathered from that that the campers were 
Frenchmen. The carver’s knife had slipped, so as to scratch 
the ship right across, and he had abandoned the bone as 
spoiled. I could not find any boucan ashes near the hut, which 
made it clear that the men were either not hunters or ex- 
tremely bad ones. The bull’s shoulder blade, being dry and 
old, had probably been picked up on the beach. 

I was just making up a little theory to myself about these 
hunters, telling myself that they had come there in the 
drought, when watering must have been a slow process, ow- 
ing to the shallowness of the arroyo, when I saw something 
among the scrub, a little further down towards where the 
surf was beating. I looked again to make sure; but there was 
no doubt of it. A sloop lay high and dry, a hundred yards 
from the sea; her bows in the hedge of greenery which marked 
the limit of the forest, her stern in the shingle of the beach. 
She had been brought in by a tidal wave, and let down there, 
seemingly unhurt, on an even keel. The wave which brought 
her in had probably uprooted the trees, and then sucked back, 
leaving her stranded. The huts by the little pool had been 
made by her crew. I tell you, the sloop was a beauty of the 
world; strong as a roving bull, and of a model like a swan. 
She was in good trim, too, even after a year on the beach; 
for her crew before leaving her had covered her with tarred 
canvas everywhere, ports, hatches, deck and planking; a hard 
black waterproof case for her. 

But what I could not find, was the reason for her abandon- 
ment. Why had her eight men left her alone there, carefully 
sealed, when they might so easily have got her off and put 
to sea? Her anchors were still at the bows, with good chain 
cable, none of the hawser stuff, to warp her out by. But, 
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no. There she was, snug and secure, after a year ashore, while 


her men were gone. That they had planned to come back 


was evident. Otherwise, they would never have covered her. 
I could not imagine why they should have left her. Plainly 
their business (whatever it was) had taken them inshore. If 
they had been going to another part of the sea-coast they would 
have got the sloop off and gone by sea. A moment more 
showed me that their business had been decided upon at the 
last moment, after careful preparations to get the sloop off 
to sea. They had been hard at work cutting rollers from the 
trees broken down by the wave. They had cut about twenty 
or thirty with one small-headed axe. 

I could tell that they had had only one axe by the marks 


on the trees. The blade (one could see it plainly) had a notch 


knocked in its edge; it did not cut clean. All the rollers had 
been cut by a notched axe; and then the cuts were so small 
that only a small axe could have cut them. I saw now why 
the men had taken the trouble to build huts. The wood- 
cutting must have been a long job. Very likely they were at 
work for a week upon those rollers. The wood was almost 
as hard as iron-wood, it was a strong, dense, darkish-fibred 
wood. I have seen the like elsewhere; the Indians call it 
manché. 

Now before I went any further, I sat down to puzzle out 
the problem. A party of men had been shipwrecked. They 
had gone to work to get their ship to sea. Suddenly they had 
left their ship after protecting her carefully against all pos- 
sible hurt by wind and weather. They had gone off inland 
intending to come back, and they had not come back. What 
could have tempted them inland? For a moment I thought 
that they might have been taken off by a ship; but that I 
decided was improbable, impossible. What shipman would 


have left such a ship as the sloop ashore? It was not possible. 


I went up to the sloop and swung myself on to her deck, 

intending to open up her cabin-hatch, which was firmly bat- 

tened down with wedged battens. In one of the wedges a 

roll of oilskin had been jammed. I pulled it out and opened 
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it, and found inside it a leaf from a Seaman’s Friend, with a 
little writing in black lead on the unprinted side of it. This 
was what it said— 

“Sloop Wanderer. Cap Josiah Teat. Goin off this day, 
seven hands all well. The gold-fields. The glorus gold-fields. 
If you put in here, Cap Knight, respeck our nise loop In- 
dian bob noes glorus gold-fields to command J. T.” 

Joun MaseFIELpD. 


RUNNING; JUMPING; 
SWIMMING* 


[Fionn (an Irish name, pronounced Fewn, rhyming with 
tune) was, says St. Patrick, “a king, a seer, and a poet. 
. . . He was our magician, our knowledgeable one, our 
soothsayer. All that he did was sweet with him.” He 
lived in the fifth century. | 


He was given good training by the women in running and 
leaping and swimming. 

One of them would take a thorn switch in her hand, and 
Fionn would take a thorn switch in his hand, and each would 
try to strike the other running round a tree. 

You had to go fast to keep away from the switch behind, 
and a small boy feels a switch. Fionn would run his best 
to get away from that prickly stinger, but how he would run 
when it was his turn to deal the strokes! 

With reason too, for his nurses had suddenly grown im- 
placable. They pursued him with a savagery which he could 
not distinguish from hatred, and they swished him well, when- 
ever they got the chance. 

Fionn learned to run. After a while he would buzz around 
a tree like a maddened fly, and oh, the joy, when he felt 
himself drawing from the switch and gaining from behind 


1From IRISH FAIRY TALES by James Stephens, published by The 
Macmillan Company. 
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on its bearer! How he strained and panted to catch on that 
pursuing person and pursue her and get his own switch into 
action. . 

He learned to jump, by chasing hares in a bumpy field. 
Up went the hare and up went Fionn, and away with the 
two of them, hopping and popping across the field. If the 
hare turned while Fionn was after her, it was switch for 
Fionn; so that in a while it did not matter to Fionn which 
way the hare jumped, for Ke could jump that way too. Long- 


_ ways, sideways, or baw-ways, Fionn hopped where the hare 
_ hopped, and at last he was the owner of a hop that any hare 


would give an ear for. 

He was taught to swim, and it may be that his heart sank 
when he fronted the lesson. The water was cold. It was deep. 
One could see the bottom, leagues below, millions of miles 
below. A small boy might shiver as he stared into that wink 
and blink and twink of brown pebbles and murder. And these 
implacable women threw him in! 

Perhaps he would not go in at first. He may have smiled 
at them, and coaxed, and hung back. It was a leg and an arm 
gripped then; a swing for Fionn, and out and away with him; 
plop and flop for him; down into chill deep death for him, 
and up with a splutter; with a sob; with a grasp at everything 
that caught nothing; with a wild flurry; with a raging despair; 
with a bubble and a snort as he was hauled again down, and 
down, and down, and found as suddenly that he had been 
hauled out. 

Fionn learned to swim until he could pop into the water 
like an otter and slide through it like an eel. 

He used to try to chase a fish the way he chased hares 
in the bumpy field—but there are terrible spurts in a fish. 
It may be that a fish cannot hop, but he gets there in a flash, 
and he isn’t there in another. Up or down, sideways or end- 
ways, it is all one to a fish. He goes and is gone. He twists 
this way and disappears the other way. He is over you when 
he ought to be under you, and he is biting your toe when 
you thought you were biting his tail. 
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You cannot catch a fish by swimming, but you can try, 
and Fionn tried. He got a grudging commendation from 
the terrible women when he was able to slip noiselessly in the 
tide, swim under water to where a wild duck was floating, and 
grip it by the leg. 





“Qu—” said the duck, and he disappeared before he had 
time to get the ““—ack” out of him. 

So the time went, and Fionn grew long and straight, and 
tough like a sapling; limber as a willow, and with the flirt 
and spring of a young bird. One of the ladies may have said, 
‘He is shaping very well, my dear,” and the other replied, 
as is the morose privilege of an aunt, “He will never be as 
good as his father,” but their hearts must have overflowed 
in the night, in the silence, in the darkness, when they thought 
of the living swiftness they had fashioned, and that dear 
fair head. 

JAMES STEPHENS. 
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WILL WIMBLE’S LETTER 


Sir Rocer, 

I desire you to accept of a jack, which is the best I have 
caught this season. I intend to come and stay with you a week, 
and see how the perch bite in the Black River. I observe with 
some concern the last time I saw you upon the bowling-green 
that your whip wanted a lash to it; I will bring half a dozen 
with me that I twisted last week, which I hope will serve you 
all the time you are in the country. I have not been out of 
the saddle for six days last past, having been at Eton with 
Sir John’s son. He takes to his learning hugely. 

I am, Sir, Your humble servant, 
Will Wimble. 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 


NEWS OF THE NICKLEBYS 


[This letter was written by Charles Dickens in reply to one 
from a small boy who wanted to be sure that everything 
was going to happen as tt ought to happen in “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” a long story by Dickens that was then com- 
ing out month by month. But you must read the whole 
story, and see what you think about it.| 


Doucuty STREET, 
Lonpon. 
December 12, 1838. 


RESPECTED SIR, 

I have given Squeers one cut on the neck and two on 
the head, at which he appeared much surprised and began to 
ery, which, being a cowardly thing, is just what I should 
have suspected from him—wouldn’t you? 
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I have carefully done what you told me in your letter 
about the lamb and the two “sheeps” for the little boys. 
They have also had some good ale and porter, and some wine. 
I am sorry you didn’t say what wine you would like them 
to have. I gave them some sherry which they liked very much, 
except one boy, who was a little sick and choked a good deal. 
He was rather greedy, and that’s the truth, and I believe it 
went the wrong way, which I say served him right, and I hope 
you will say so too. 

Nicholas had his roast lamb, as you said he was to, but he 
could not eat it all, and says if you do not mind his doing 
so he should like to have the rest hashed to-morrow with some 
greens, which he is very fond of, and so am I. He said he did 
not like to have his porter hot, for he thought it spoilt the 
flavour, so I let him have it cold. You should have seen him 
drink it. I thought he never would have left off. I also gave 
him three pounds of money, all in sixpences, to make it seem 
more, and he said directly that he should give more than half 
to his mamma and sister, and divide the rest with poor Smike. 
And I say he is a good fellow for saying so; and if anybody 
says he isn’t I am ready to fight him whenever they like— 
there! 

Fanny Squeers shall be attended to, depend upon it. Your 
drawing of her is very like, except that I don’t think the 
hair is quite curly enough. The nose is particularly like hers, 
and so are the legs. She is a nasty disagreeable thing, and 
I know it will make her very cross when she sees it; and what 
I say is that I hope it may. You will say the same, I know— 
at least I think you will. 

I meant to have written you a long letter, but I cannot write 
very fast when I like the person I am writing to, because that 
makes me think about them, and I like you, and so [ tell you. 
Besides, it is just eight o’clock at night, and I always go to 
bed at eight o’clock except when it is my birthday, and then 
I sit up to supper. So I will not say anything more beside 
this—and that is my love to you and Neptune; and if you 
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will drink my health every Christmas Day I will drink yours 


—come. » 
I am, Respected Sir, your affectionate Friend, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


P.S.—I don’t write my name very plain, but you know 
what it is, you know, so never mind. 


LOUISA’ MANNERS 


My name is Louisa Manners; I was seven years of age last 


_ birthday, which was on the first of May. I remember only 


four birthdays. The day I was four years old is the first that 
I recollect. On the morning of that day, as soon as I awoke, 
1 crept into mamma’s bed, and said, “Open your eyes, mamma, 
for it is my birthday. Open your eyes, and look at me!’ Then 
mamma told me I should ride in a post chaise, and see my 
grandmamma and my sister Sarah. Grandmamma lived at a 
farm-house in the country, and I had never in all my life, 
been out of London; no, nor had I ever seen a bit of green 
grass, except in the Drapers’ garden, which is near my papa’s 
house in Broad Street; nor had I ever rode in a carriage be- 
fore that happy birthday. 

I ran about the house, talking of where I was going, and 
rejoicing so that it was my birthday, and when I got into 
the chaise I was tired and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I saw the green fields on both sides of the 
chaise, and the fields were full, quite full, of bright shining 
yellow flowers, and sheep and young lambs were feeding in 
them. I jumped, and clapped my hands together for joy, and 
I cried out: “This is 


’ 9? 


“*Abroad in the meadows to see the young lambs, 


for I knew many of Watts’ hymns by heart. 
The trees and hedges seemed to fly swiftly by us, and one 
field, and the sheep, and the young lambs, passed away; 
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and then another field came, and that was full of cows; and 
then another field, and all the pretty sheep returned, and there 
was no end of these charming sights till we came quite to 
grandmamma’s house, which stood all alone by itself, no house 
to be seen at all near it... . 

There was no end to the curiosities that my sister Sarah 
had to shew me. There was the pond where the ducks were 
swimming, and the little wooden houses where the hens slept 
at night. The hens were feeding all over the yard, and the 
prettiest little chickens, they were feeding too, and little 
yellow ducklings that had a hen for their mamma. She was 
so frightened if they went near the water. Grandmamma says 
a hen is not esteemed a very wise bird. 

We went out of the farm-yard into the orchard. O what 
a sweet place grandmamma’s orchard is! There were pear- 
trees, and apple-trees, and cherry-trees, all in blossom. ‘These 
blossoms were the prettiest flowers that ever were seen, and 
among the grass under the trees, there grew buttercups, and 
cowslips, and daffodils, and blue-bells. Sarah told me all their 
names, and she said I might pick as many of them as ever I 
pleased. 

I filled my lap with flowers, I filled my bosom with flowers, 
and I carried as many flowers as I could in both my hands; 
but as I was going into the parlour to shew them to my 
mamma, I stumbled over a threshold which was placed across 
the parlour, and down I fell with all my treasure. 

Nothing could have so well pacified me for the misfortune 
of my fallen flowers, as the sight of a delicious syllabub 
which happened at that moment to be brought in. Grand- 
mamma said it was a present from the red cow to me because 
it was my birthday; and then because it was the first of May, 
she ordered the syllabub to be placed under the May-bush 
that grew before the parlour door, and when we were seated 
on the grass round it she helped me the very first to a large 
glass full of the syllabub, and wished me many happy returns 
of that day, and then she said I was myself the sweetest little 
May-blossom in the orchard. 
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After the syllabub there was the garden to see, and a most 
beautiful garden it was—long and narrow, a strait gravel 
walk down the middle of it, at the end of the gravel walk 
there was a green arbour with a bench under it. 

There were rows of cabbages and radishes, and peas and 
beans. I was delighted to see them, for I never saw so much 
as a cabbage growing out of the ground before. 

On one side of this charming garden there were a great 
many bee-hives, and the bees sung so prettily. 

Mamma said, “Have you nothing to say to these pretty 
bees, Louisa?’ Then I said to them: 


“How doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day from every opening flower.’ ” 


They had a most beautiful flower-bed to gather it from, 
quite close under the hives. 

I was going to catch one bee, till Sarah told me about 
their stings, which made me afraid for a long time to go too 
near their hives; but I went a little nearer, and a little nearer, 
every day, and, before I came away from grandmamma’s, I 
grew so bold, I let Will Tasker hold me over the glass win- 
dows at the top of the hives, to see them make honey in their 
own homes. 

After looking at the garden, I saw the cows milked, and 
that was the last sight I saw that day; for while I was telling 
mamma about the cows, I fell fast asleep, and I suppose I 
was then put to bed. 

Mary Lams. 


SORROW 


My mother was twice married. She never spoke of her first 
husband, and it is only from other people that I have learnt 
what little I know about him. I believe she was scarcely 
seventeen when she was married to him: and he was barely 
one-and-twenty. He rented a small farm up in Cumberland, 
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somewhere towards the sea-coast; but he was perhaps too 
young and inexperienced to have the charge of land and 
cattle: anyhow, his affairs did not prosper, and he fell into ill 
health, and died of consumption before they had been three 
years man and wife, leaving my mother a young widow of 
twenty, with a little child only just able to walk, and the 
farm on her hands for four years more by the lease, with half 
the stock on it dead, or sold off one by one to pay the more 
pressing debts, and with no money to purchase more, or even 
to buy the provisions needed for the small consumption of 
every day. There was another child coming too; and sad 
and sorry, I believe, she was to think of it. A dreary winter 
she must have had in her lonesome dwelling with never an- 
other near it for miles around; her sister came to bear her 
company, and they two planned and plotted how to make 
every penny they could raise go as far as possible. 

I can’t tell you how it happened that my little sister, whom 
I never saw, came to sicken and die; but, as if my poor mother’s 
cup was not full enough, only a fortnight before Gregory 
was born the little girl took ill of scarlet fever, and in a 
week she lay dead. My mother was, I believe, just stunned 
with this last blow. My aunt has told me that she did not 
cry; Aunt Fanny would have been thankful if she had; but 
she sat holding the poor wee lassie’s hand, and looking in her 
pretty, pale, dead face, without so much as shedding a tear. 
And it was all the same, when they had to take her away 
to be buried. 

She just kissed the child, and sat her down in the window- 
seat to watch the little black train of people (neighbours— 
my aunt, and one far-off cousin, who were all the friends 
they could muster) go winding away amongst the snow, 
which had fallen thinly over the country the night before. 
When my aunt came back from the funeral, she found my 
mother in the same place, and as dry-eyed as ever. So she con- 
tinued until after Gregory was born; and, somehow, his com- 
ing seemed to loosen the tears, and she cried day and night, 
till my aunt and the other watcher looked at each other in 
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dismay, and would fain have stopped her if they had but 
known how. But she bade them let her alone, and not be 
over-anxious, for every drop she shed eased her brain, which 
had been in a terrible state before for want of the power to 
cry. 

She seemed after that, to think of nothing but her new 
little baby; she had hardly appeared to remember either her 
husband or her little daughter that lay dead in Brigham church- 
yard—at least so Aunt Fanny’said; but she was a great talker, 
and my mother was very silent by nature, and I think Aunt 
Fanny may have been mistaken in believing that my mother 

-never thought of her husband and child just because she 
never spoke about them. .. . 
EizaBETH GASKELL. 


THE SPECIAL MESSENGER 


Wuen she had washed up the tea-things, and got the sticks 
ready for the morning fire, and cleaned the boots, she sat 
down in the kitchen to rest. At last the long day’s work was 
over, and she had now nothing to do except answer an oc- 
casional ring at the door. At ten she would carry in the sup- 
per, and a little later she would go to bed, taking up with 
her the cheap noisy alarm clock set for half-past six. 

It had been washing day, and she was tired. The mis- 
tress, too, had been cross. The mistress, for some reason, was 
always cross on washing day, yet Annie half wished now 
that she would come in and scold her again, she felt so lonely. 
It must be the spring that was affecting her. The lengthen- 
ing evenings, the starlings chirping in the eaves above her 
bedroom window in the early morning, the sunshine, the 
budding trees, reminded her of so many things. She spread 
out an old number of the Christian Herald on the white deal 
table before her, but she had never been a reader, and the 
paper had no power now to come between her and her 
thoughts. . 
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Her thoughts were of her home; they gave her no rest; 
and presently she went to a small cupboard beside the range, 
where she kept a few things for her own private use. She 
brought out an ink-splashed blotter, a pen, and a little bottle 
of ink; then she sat down to write. She wrote with difficulty, 
her head bowed over her task, her face flushed, her lips mov- 
ing as if spelling out each laborious word as she scratched it 
on the cheap glazed paper. 


“Dear MoTHER, 

“This comes hoping to find you all well as it leaves 
me at present. How is your roomitism? How is father? Tell 
William I thought I saw him one day but it wasn’t. With 
fondest love to all. 

“Your loving daughter, 
“ANNIE.” 





She thought of adding a postscript: “Tell John ” but 
this she did not do. Her letter finished, she sat there very 
quietly, her hands folded. The cat jumped into her lap with 
a faint mew, and she had began to stroke it. . . . 

She had been in service here for nearly four months now— 
in service in town. It was her second place. Her first had been 
in the country, near home, but she had been tempted by the 
offer of higher wages, and had come up to town to better her- 
self. . . . She hated it. Every day her longing for the country 
seemed to increase, yet it never occurred to her to give notice. 
She stayed on, with a sort of simple, unquestioning patience— 
the patience of a domestic animal that has no share in the 
moulding of its fate. The streets bewildered her; the noise; the 
crowds of unknown faces. On her evening out she very often 
remained indoors—an unusual state of things her mistress was 
quick to appreciate—and when she did go out, she was always 
glad to get back again. Everything about her was alien to her 
—strange without being attractive—even the little brown, 
dusty sparrows seemed to belong to a different world from that 
of the sparrows at home. .. . 
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Next morning, when she came downstairs, she opened the 
hall door and went out into the April sunshine. She did the 
steps, and swept the porch. She was just finishing when she 
heard the sounds of a rattling can, and of a boy whistling. 
. . . She watched him as he came on down the empty street, 
a brown, snub-nosed, merry-faced boy, with quick, dark, bright 
eyes, and a piece of green hawthorn, plucked from some hedge, 
stuck in his cap like a feather. She did not know him, but 
she could not help watching him. She felt suddenly quite 
happy and different. 

She expected him to pass on, but when he reached the gate 
of the small dusty garden he stopped, opened it, and came 
inside, holding out his can of milk to her. She took it from 
him in silence. His dark, alert eyes seemed to dazzle her. They 
looked at her with that queer bright soullessness which one 
sees in the eyes of a bird, and quite automatically she carried 
the milk into the pantry and poured it into a basin. It was only 
as she was returning him the empty can that she remembered 
that he was not their milk-boy at all, and that perhaps he 
had come here by mistake. 

“‘Where’s Jimmy?” she asked. 

“He’s in the next street. I’m helpin’ him.” 

She looked at him half wistfully. “You’re not a town boy, 
are you?” 

“Ay; but I’m from the country. . . . So’s these. Will you 
have them?” From the side pocket of his ragged jacket he 
took out a big bunch of primroses. 

She accepted them in a kind of dream. She did not even 
thank him. She seemed to have forgotten he was there till 
his voice awakened her. 

“What are you goin’ to give me for them?” 

His dark, bright eyes glinted oddly. She began to answer 
“Nothing.” Somebody, in fact, must have spoken the word, 
for she heard it quite distinctly as she stooped a little, and 
kissed him... . 

A great light rushed out on all sides, as if the sky were 
opening. She caught her breath, and her head for a moment 
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swam dizzily. Where was the street ?: Where were the houses? 
Where was the milk-boy? She was in a green lane, whose 
steep banks were gay with clumps of primroses. The trees 
were over her, swaying against a blue spring sky. She knew 
this old disused road, with its ruts worn deep by carts that 
no longer passed down it, its mossy stones and mossy banks. 
A lark sang rapturously above her—high, high up, a little 
brown speck in the bright air. She walked as far as the low 
stile, and stood there waiting. She stood by the field path, and 
remembered their last meeting there; and the little quarrel 
which had somehow grown out of nothing, and had yet 
spoiled everything. She had started it in fun; she had wanted 
to see if she could make him jealous—he had so often said 
she couldn’t. And then—and then—somehow it had all at 
once become cold and bitter earnest. . 

She drew her hand across her eyes as the gate clanged. The 
milk-boy was moving down the street, whistling, a green 
hawthorn branch stuck in his cap like a fatten For how 
long had the kiss lasted? It seemed to her that it must have 
lasted a long time, yet it could not have, for the blind on the 
window opposite, which, as she stooped, had begun to ‘be 
drawn up, had not yet reached the top. 

She went indoors. All day, as she worked, she saw the green 
primrose lane; all day she smelt the scent of primroses, and 
heard the singing of the lark. What matter if the air was 
thick with the dust of the swept stair-carpets? What matter 
about the shrill scolding that followed the breaking of a 
dish? In the evening, when the rattle of the milk-carts be- 
gan again to sound, she listened eagerly for the ringing of 
the door bell. It came at last, and she hurried to answer it. 
But it was only Jimmy, and she stared at him in disappoint- 
ment, heedless of the can he offered her, and of the “Good 
evening” he spoke. “Where’s the other?” she asked, and 
Jimmy stared at her in his turn. 

“What other?” he said stolidly. 

“The boy who came in the morning.” 

“Oh, him! How would I know where he is?” 
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“Who is he?” 

“Just a fella I met. He offered to leave in the milk for you 
while I was doin’ the other street. He said he knew you.” 
But something seemed to strike him now for the first time, 
and he scratched his head. “I don’t know why I gave it to 
him,” he confessed, puzzled. “But he brought back the can 
all right.” 

She returned to the kitchen. It was as if she had been dream- 
ing, and had now awakened. And in the evening, when she 
had time to sit still, she sat turning it over in her mind, not 
very sure of anything, though the primroses were there, a 
kind of proof that it had all really happened. She rose and 
set them on the table. She bent down over them. They had 
darkened slightly in colour; they were no longer so fresh 
as when she had got them; but their cool, faint fragrance 
still made the air sweet, and as she breathed it she felt some- 
thing of the same feeling she had felt that morning when 
she had kissed the milk-boy. Only it was not so strong. She 
was still in the kitchen, though its walls were dim and 
shadowy, and through them she could make out other walls, 
and the outlines of trees, and a door and a window. She 
knew the house at the end of the field path; she recognized it 
as one recognizes a blurred and indistinct photograph. She 
looked through the window, and everything gradually grew 
clearer. He was there—reading a letter. In a sudden dying, 
flickering brightness she seemed to recognize the letter, and 
to see him kiss it; then the whole vision went out. 

She sat on with folded hands and lifted face. . . . He 
must have asked her mother for the letter, or perhaps William 
had got it for him. . . . She would send him one for him- 
self—just a line or two—asking him towrite. . . . Laterin the 
evening she dropped it into the pillar-box at the street corner. 





“DEAR JOHN, 
“J am very lonely here. Will vou write to me? With kind 


thoughts. 
“ANNIE.” 
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She waited, but he did not write. On the third day, how- 
ever, he came himself. So, after all, she went back to the 
country. 
Forrest Rep. — 


THOMAS BEWICK WHEN 
Aas ayy 


[This is taken from a Memoir written by Thomas Bewick, 
the famous and enchanting engraver of woodcuts— 
which are an endless delight to look at and study. He 
died in 1753 at the age of seventy-five. | 


From the little window at my bed-head I noticed all the 
varying seasons of the year; and when the spring put in I felt 
charmed with the music of birds, which strained their little 
throats to proclaim it. The chief business imposed upon me 
as a task, at this season, was my being set to work to “scale” 
the pastures and meadows—that is, to spread the mole-hills 
over the surface of the ground. This, with gardening and 
such-like jobs, was very hungry work, and often made me 
think dinner was long in coming; and when at last it was 
sent to me, be it what it might, I sat down on the “lwon” 
side of a hedge, and eat it with a relish that needed no sauce. 
As soon as the bushes and trees began to put forth their 
buds, and make the face of nature look gay, this was the 
signal for the angler to prepare his fishing tackle. In doing 
this, I was not behind hand. Fishing rods, set fads, and night 
lines were all soon made fit for use, and with them, late and 
early, I had a busy time of it during the summer months, 
until the forests of autumn forbid me to proceed. The un- 
easiness which my late evening wadings by the waterside 
gave to my father and mother, I have often since reflected 
upon with regret. They could not go to bed with the hopes of 
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getting to sleep, while haunted with the apprehension of my 
being drowned; and well do I remember to this day my 
father’s well-known whistle, which called me home. He went 
to a little distance from the house, where nothing obstructed 
the sound, and whistled so loud, through his finger and 
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thumb, that in the still hours of evening it might be heard 
echoing up the vale of the Tyne, to a very great distance. 
This whistle I learned to imitate, and answer it as well as I 
could, and then posted home. 

From early in the morning till night I was scarcely ever out 
of an action either good or bad; or, when not kept close at 
school, or in doing jobs such as those I have described, I was 
almost constantly engaged in some mischievous prank or 
other; but with a detail of these it would be wearisome to 
load my narrative; they were occasioned by the overflowings 
of an active, wild disposition. At one time, in imitation of 
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the savages described in ‘Robinson Crusoe’”—or some other 
savages—lI often, in a morning, set off stark naked across the 
fell, where I was joined by some associates who, in like man- 
ner, ran about like mad things, or like Bedlamites who had 
escaped. Climbing the tall trees at Eltringham for rook nests, 





at the hazard of breaking our necks or our bones, was another 
piece of business which employed our attention. I was also 
engaged in another equally dangerous. Having formed the 
resolution of curing a vicious, “runaway” horse belonging to 
my father, which no one durst mount, I, however, took the op- 
portunity, when out of sight of any of the family, to do so. 
With my hand entwined in his mane, and bare-backed, I set 
him a-going, and let him run over “‘sykes” and burns, up hill 
and down hill, until he was quite spent. In a short time I 
discovered that, to make him run at all, he must be whipt to 
it. At other times I swam him in the river. This, and such-like 
treatment, made him look ill, and quite tamed him. . . . 
Sometimes the lads in the same class I belonged to, when 
we had been doing amiss, were sent to cut birch rods to whip 
us with. At other times we were locked into the belfry, where 
we often amused ourselves by drawing each other up by the 
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“(by the rope slipping through the hands of those who held 
it) been precipitated to the ground, by which he was a good 
deal hurt, that mode of punishment was altogether dropped. 
The parson, poor man, had a troublesome time of it with one 





or other of us; and I remember once in particular, of putting 
him into very great pain and distress of mind. After a great 
flood, a large piece of ice, about the size of the floor of the 
room, had been left in a place called “‘Ned’s Hole,” by the 
side of the river. This I got upon, and persuaded several others 
to do the same, and we then set to work with a “‘boat stower”’ 
to push it off shore; and in this manner we got some distance 
up the river, opposite to the parsonage garden, where our 
master happened to be, and saw us. I could see by his agi- 
tated motions and his uplifted hands that he was put into 
a state much easier to be felt than described. After having 
been guilty of misdemeanours of this kind, I did not go back 
to school for the remainder of the day, but waded, or otherwise 
crossed the river, and sat down or amused myself among the 
bushes on the water banks until the rest of the scholars left 
school, when I joined them, and went home. But as it would 
not have been safe for me to go to bed (if conscious of guilt, 
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or if otherwise betrayed), for fear of a visit from my father, 
I always took up my abode for the night in the byer loft, 
among the hay or straw, knowing well that when his passion 
subsided I should escape a beating from his hands. 

The first cause of my preceptor beginning a severe system of 
flogging (besides the quantum I received for mischievous 
acts) was for not getting off my Latin tasks. When this was 
not done to his mind he, by way of punishment, gave me 
another still worse to do, and still longer, till at length I 
gave up even attempting to get through them at all, and be- 
gan to stand a flogging without being much put about by it. 
I think (at this day) my very worthy preceptor, in following 
this rather indiscriminate system of severe punishments, was 
wrong. He often beat his own son, a youth of an uncommonly 
mild, kind, and cheerful disposition, whom I felt more dis- 
tressed at seeing punished than if it had been myself; for I 
mostly considered that I richly deserved the stripes inflicted 
upon me, and that he did not. 

There was a misdemeanour for which, above all the rest, I 
was more severely punished, both at school and at home, 
than for any other fault; and that was for fighting with other 
boys. To put a stop to this practice was the particular request 
of my mother. To her it was odious in the extreme. Her rea- 
sons I do not forget. She quoted the Scripture in support of 
them. Therein, she said, we were directed, “if we were struck 
on one cheek, to turn the other also” (I forget the exact 
words); it is a portion of Scripture I did not obey. She also 
maintained that the business of fighting was degrading to 
human nature, and put a man that practised it on a level with 
the dogs. I am conscious that I never sought a quarrel with 
any one; but I found an insult very bad to bear, and generally 
in the most secret manner contrived ‘“‘to fight it out.” 

When the floggings inflicted upon me had in a great measure 
begun to lose their effect, another mode of punishment was 
fallen upon; and that was, after the school hours were over, 
to lock me into the church, where I was kept till the dusk 
of the evening. This solitary confinement was very irksome 
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to me, as I had not at that time got over a belief in ghosts 
and boggles, for the sight of which I was constantly upon the 
look-out. Oppressed with fear, I peeped here and there into 
every corner, in dread of seeing some terrible spirit. In time, 
however, this abated, and I amused myself as well as I could 
in surveying the surrounding objects and in climbing up the 
pillars, with the help of a rope or a handkerchief, as I used 
to do in getting up large trees. It happened one evening when 
my master, as usual, came to let me out, that I was sitting 
astride upon the capital of one of the pillars, where he did 
not see me. He called on me, but I made no answer, and he 
then posted off to see if the door was fast, and having ascer- 
tained that it was, he marched along the aisles in great per- 
turbation of mind, frequently exclaiming, “God bless me?” 
etc. When he was gone, I slipped down and found the choir 
door only bolted on the inside, so I waded the river and posted 
home, and slept in my old asylum—the hay loft. I have fre- 
quently bitterly repented of having given a man I afterwards 
so highly respected through life so much pain and trouble. 

I have before noticed that the first time I felt compassion 
for a dumb animal was upon my having caught a hare in my 
arms. The next occurrence of the kind happened with a bird. 
I had no doubt knocked many down with stones before, but 
they had escaped being taken. This time, however, the little 
victim dropped from the: tree, and I picked it up. It was 
alive, and looked me piteously in the face; and, as I thought, 
could it have spoken, it would have asked me why I had taken 
away its life. I felt greatly hurt at what I had done, and did 
not quit it all the afternoon. I turned it over and over, admir- 
ing its plumage, its feet, its bill, and every part of it. It was 
a bullfinch. I did not then know its name, but I was told it was 
a “little Matthew Martin.” This was the last bird I killed; 
but many, indeed, have been killed since on my account. 

I had been at man-fights, dog-fights, and cock-fights, without 
feeling much compassion. Indeed, with the last of these ex- 
hibitions I was more entertained at seeing the wry faces, 
contortions, and agitations of the clowns who surrounded the 
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cock-pit, or circle, than I was with the cocks fighting. It was 
long before I felt disgusted at seeing men fight. This, however, 
happened at last. A travelling merchant, or respectable ped- 
lar—a slim-made, genteel-looking man—had perhaps forgot- 
ten himself over a glass, and not minded what company he 
was in. He could not, however, be long in such society with- 
out being insulted; but, be that as it might, a fight ensued, 
in which the stranger was over-matched. I saw only the con- 
cluding part, and was extremely shocked; for the stranger was 
sitting propped up with his arms behind him, quite spent 
and speechless, and looked like a corpse. After sitting a short 
time in this helpless state, his opponent walked coolly up to 
him, and with a blow on the face or head, laid him flat on the 
ground. I thought he was killed, at which I became so frantic 
with rage and indignation, that I believe at the moment, if 
I had had a pistol at hand, I would have shot the sturdy bar- 
bariahic ae 


A Witp-Goosrt CHASE IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Having made up my mind not to visit any town or put up 
at any inn, I commenced my “‘wild-goose chase,’ and bent 
my way, in many a zig-zag direction, through the interior of 
part of the Highlands, by the sides of its lakes and its moun- 
tains. The beauty and serenity of the former and the grandeur 
or terrific aspect of the latter I gazed upon with wonder, and 
with both was charmed to ecstasy. In moving forward, I was 
often accompanied or directed to some farmer’s or grazier’s 
house by the herds or drovers, whom I fell in with, and in 
some of these houses I took up my abode, and often, by the 
pressing solicitations of my host or hostess, was prevailed upon 
to remain with them a day or two. These kind, these hospitable 
people, I have never forgotten. Often the mistress of the 
house in these remote places, never having seen any person 
from England, examined my dress from head to foot, and 
in English—which, it was easy to discover, had been im- 
perfectly taught her—made many enquiries respecting the 
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country from whence I came; while the herds, with their bare 
knees, sat listening around, very seldom knowing what we 
were talking about. These herds, or some of the family, gen- 
erally set or directed me to the house of some other distant 
grazier; and I met with the same kind and warm reception 
throughout my wanderings I had experienced at first. It some- 
times happened that, by my having stopped too long on my 
way, in admiration of the varied prospects I met with, that 
I was benighted, and was obliged to take shelter under some 
rocky projection, or to lay myself down amongst the heather, 
till daylight. In my traversings and wanderings I called in 
at all the houses on my way, whether situated in the beauti- 
ful little valleys, in the glens, or on the sides of heathery 
hills. In these places it was common to see three houses, one 
added to another. The first contained a young married couple 
with their healthy-looking children; the next, or middle one, 
was occupied by the father and mother, and perhaps the 
brothers and sisters of this couple; and, further on, at the 
end, was the habitation of the old people. These places had 
always garths and gardens adjoining, with peat stacks and 
other fuel at hand for the winter; and the whole was enlivened 
with numbers of ducks, chickens, etc. On my getting some re- 
freshment of whey or milk in such places as these, I always 
found it difficult to get payment made for anything, as it 
seemed to give offence; and, when I could get any money 
slipped into the hands of the children, I was sure to be pur- 
sued, and obliged to accept of a pocketful of bannocks and 
scones. 

On one occasion, I was detained all day and all night at a 
house of this kind, in listening to the tunes of a young man 
of the family who played well upon the Scottish pipes. I, 
in turn, whistled several Tyneside tunes to him; so that we 
could hardly get separated. Before my departure next day I 
contrived by stealth to put some money into the hands of the 
children. I had not gone far from the house till I was pursued 
by a beautiful young woman, who accosted me in English, 
which she must have got off by heart just before she left the 
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house, the purport of which was to urge my acceptance of 
the usual present. This I wished to refuse; but, with a face 
and neck blushed with scarlet, she pressed it upon me with such 
sweetness—while I thought at the same time that she invited 
me to return—that (I could not help it) I seized her, and © 
gave her a kiss. She then sprang away from me, with her bare 
legs, like a deer, and left me fixed to the spot, not knowing 
what to do. I was particularly struck with her whole handsome 
appearance. It was a compound of loveliness, health, and agil- 
ity. Her hair, I think, had been flaxen or light, but was tanned 
to a pale brown by being exposed to the sun. This was tied 
behind with a riband, and dangled down her back, and, as she 
bounded along, it flowed in the air. I had not seen her while 
I was in the house, and felt grieved because I could not hope 
ever to see her more. . . 
Tuomas BEwIck. 


DENYS AND THE BEAR 


One day, being in a forest a few leagues from Diisseldorf, 
as Gerard was walking like one in a dream, thinking of Mar- 
garet, and scarce seeing the road he trod, his companion laid 
a hand on his shoulder, and strung his crossbow with glitter- 
ing eye. “Hush!” said he, in a low whisper, that startled 
Gerard more than thunder. Gerard grasped his axe tight, 
and shook a little. He heard a rustling in the wood hard by, 
and at the same moment Denys sprang into the wood, and 
his crossbow went to his shoulder even as he jumped. Twang! 
went the metal string; and after an instant’s suspense he 
roared, “Run forward, guard the road, he is hit! he is hit!” 
Gerard darted forward, and as he ran a young bear burst 
out of the wood right upon him. Finding itself intercepted, 
it went upon its hind legs with a snarl, and though not half 
grown, opened formidable jaws and long claws. Gerard in a 
fury of excitement and agitation flung himself on it, and de- 
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livered a tremendous blow on its nose with his axe, and the 
creature staggered; another, and it lay grovelling with Gerard 
hacking it. 

“Hallo! stop! you are mad to spoil the meat.” 

“T took it for a robber,” said Gerard, panting. “I mean I 
had made ready for a robber, so I could not hold my hand.” 

“Ay, these chattering travellers have stuffed your head full 
of thieves and assassins. They have not got a real live rob- 
ber in their whole nation. Nay, I’ll carry the beast. Bear thou 
my crossbow.” 

“We will carry it by turns, then,” said Gerard, “for ’tis 
a heavy load. Poor thing! how its blood drips! Why did we 
slay it?” 

“For supper, and the reward the bailie of the next town 
shall give us.” 

“And for that it must die, when it had but just begun 
to live; and perchance it hath a mother that will miss it sore 
this night, and loves it as ours love us; more than mine does 
me.”’ 

“What, know you not that his mother was caught in a 
pitfall last month and her skin is now at the tanner’s? and 
his father was stuck full of clothyard shafts t’other day, and 
died like Julius Cesar, with his hands folded on his bosom, 
and a dead dog in each of them?” 

But Gerard would not view it jestingly. “Why, then,” said 
he, “we have killed one of God’s creatures that was all alone 
in the world—as I am this day, in this strange land.” 

“You young milksop,” roared Denys, “‘these things must not 
be looked at so, or not another bow would be drawn nor 
quarrel fly in forest nor battlefield. Why, one of your kidney 
consorting with a troup of pikemen should turn them to a 
row of milkpails. It is ended. To Rome thou goest not alone, 
for never wouldst thou reach the Alps in a whole skin. I take 
thee to Remiremont, my native place, and there I marry thee 
to my young sister, she is as blooming as a peach. Thou 
shakest thy head? Ah, I forgot; thou lovest elsewhere, and 
art a one-woman man, a creature to me scarce conceivable. 
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Well, then, I shall find thee not a wife, but a friend, some 
honest Burgundian who shall go with thee as far as Lyons; 
and much I doubt that honest fellow will be myself, into 
whose liquor thou hast dropped sundry powders to make me 
love thee, for erst I endured not doves in doublet and hose. 
From Lyons, I say, I can trust thee by ship to Italy, which be- 
ing by all accounts the very stronghold of milksops, thou wilt 
there be safe. They will hear thy words, and make thee their 
duke in a twinkling.” 

Gerard sighed. “In sooth, I love not to think of this Diis- 
seldorf, where we are to part company, good friend.” 

They walked silently, each thinking of the separation at 
hand. The thought checked trifling conversation, and at these 
moments it is a relief to do something, however insignificant. 
Gerard asked Denys to lend him a bolt. “I have often shot 
with a long bow, but never with one of these!” 

“Draw thy knife and cut this one out of the cub,” said 
Denys slyly. 

“Nay, nay, I want a clean one.” 

Denys gave him three out of his quiver. 

Gerard strung the bow, and levelled it at a bough that 
had fallen into the road at some distance. The power of the 
instrument surprised him. The short but thick steel bow jarred 
him to the very heel as it went off, and the swift steel shaft 
was invisible in its passage; only the dead leaves, with which 
November had carpeted the narrow road, flew about on the 
other side of the bough. 

“Ye aimed a thought too high,” said Denys. 

“What a deadly thing! No wonder it is driving out the 
long bow, to Martin’s much discontent.” 

“Ay, lad,” said Denys triumphantly, “it gains ground every 
day, in spite of their laws and their proclamations to keep up 
the yewen bow, because, forsooth, their grandsires shot with it, 
knowing no better. You see, Gerard, war is not a pastime. 
Men will shoot at their enemies with the hittingest arm and 
the killingest, not with the longest and missingest.” 

“Then these new engines I hear of, will put both bows 
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down, for these, with a pinch of black dust, and a leaden ball, 
and a child’s finger, shall slay your Mars and Goliath, and 
the Seven Champions.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Denys warmly; “‘petrone nor harque- 
buss shall ever put down Sir Arbalest. Why, we can shoot 
ten times while they are putting their charcoal and their lead 
into their leathern smoke belchers, and then kindling their 


- matches. All that is too fumbling for the field of battle. There 


a soldier’s weapon needs be aye ready, like his heart.” 

Gerard did not answer, for his ear was attracted by a sound 
behind them. It was a peculiar sound too, like something 
heavy, but not hard, rushing softly over the dead leaves. He 
turned round with some little curiosity. A colossal creature was 
coming down the road at about sixty paces’ distance. 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, but the 
next moment he turned ashy pale. 

‘Denys! he cried. “O God! Denys!” 

Denys whirled round. 

It was a bear as big as a cart-horse. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, running on a 
hot scent. 

The very moment he saw it, Denys said in a sickening 
whisper,— 

“The cub!” 

Oh! The concentrated horror of that one word, whispered 
hoarsely with dilating eyes! For in that syllable it all flashed 


-upon them both like a sudden stroke of lightning in the dark 


—the bloody trail, the murdered cub, the mother upon them, 
and it—DeEaTH. 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she saw them. 
Huge as she was, she seemed to double herself (it was her 
long hair bristling with rage). She raised her head big as a 
bull’s, her swine-shaped jaws: opened wide at them, her eyes 
turned to blood and flame, and she rushed upon them, scat- 
tering the leaves about her like a whirlwind as she came. 

“Shoot!” screamed Denys; but Gerard stood shaking from 
head to foot, useless. 
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“Shoot, man! ten thousand devils, shoot! Too late! Tree! 
tree!” And he dropped the cub, pushed Gerard across the road, 
and flew to the first tree and climbed it, Gerard the same on 
his side; and as they fled, both men uttered inhuman howls 
like savage creatures grazed by death. 

With all their speed, one or other would have been torn 
to fragments at the foot of his tree; but the bear stopped a 
moment at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she was hunt- 
ing, she smelt it all round, and found—how, her Creator 
only knows—that it was dead, quite dead. She gave a yell 
such as neither of the hunted ones had ever heard, nor dreamed 
to be in nature, and flew after Denys. She reared and struck 
at him as he climbed. He was just out of reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree, and with her huge teeth 
tore a piece out of it with a crash. Then she reared again, 
dug her claws deep into the bark, and began to mount it 
slowly, but as surely as a monkey. 

Denys’s evil star had led him to a dead tree, a mere shaft, 
and of no very great height. He climbed faster than his pur- 
suer, and was soon at the top. He looked this way and that 
for some bough of another tree to spring to. There was none; 
and if he jumped down, he knew the bear would be upon him 
ere he could recover the fall, and make short work of him. 
Moreover, Denys was little used to turning his back on danger, 
and his blood was rising at being hunted. He turned to bay. 

“My hour is come,” thought he. “Let me meet death like 
a man.” He kneeled down and grasped a small shoot to steady 
himself, drew his long knife, and clenching his teeth, pre- 
pared to job the huge brute as soon as it should mount within 
reach. 

Of this combat the result was not doubtful. 

The monster’s head and neck were scarce vulnerable for 
bone and masses of hair. The man was going to sting the bear, 
and the bear to crack the man like a nut. 

Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. He saw his 
friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once from fear to blind- 
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ish rage. He slipped down his tree in a moment, caught up 
the crossbow, which he had dropped in the road, and running 
furiously up, sent a bolt into the bear’s body with a loud 
shout. The bear gave a snarl of rage and pain, and turned its 
head irresolutely. 

“Keep aloof!’ cried Denys, “or you are a dead man.” 

“T care not.’”’ And in a moment he had another bolt ready 
and shot it fiercely into the bear, screaming, “Take that! take 
that!” 

a poured a volley of oaths down at him. “Get away, 
idiot!” 

He was right. The bear, finding so formidable and noisy 
a foe behind her, slipped growling down the tree, rending 
deep furrows in it as she slipped. Gerard ran back to his tree 
and climbed it swiftly. But while his legs were dangling 
some eight feet from the ground, the bear came rearing, and 
struck with her forepaw, and out flew a piece of bloody cloth 
from Gerard’s hose. He climbed, and climbed; and presently 
he heard, as it were in the air, a voice say, “Go out on the 
bough!” He looked, and there was a long massive branch be- 
fore him, shooting upwards at a slight angle. He threw his 
body across it, and by a series of convulsive efforts worked up 
it to the end. 

Then he looked round panting. 

The bear was mounting the tree on the other side. He heard 
her claws scrape, and saw her bulge on both sides of the mas- 
sive tree. Her eye not being very quick, she reached the fork 
and passed it, mounting the main stem. Gerard drew breath 
more freely. The bear either heard him, or found by scent 
she was wrong. She paused. Presently she caught sight of 
him. She eyed him steadily, then quietly descended to the 
fork. 7 

Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw and tried the 
bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as iron. Instinct taught 
the creature this. It crawled carefully out on the bough, growl- 
ing savagely as it came. 

Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet from the 
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ground. Death below. Death moving slow but sure on him 
in a still more horrible form. His hair bristled. The sweat 
poured from him. He sat helpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. 

As the fearful monster crawled growling towards him, 
incongruous thoughts coursed through his mind. Margaret— 
the Vulgate where it speaks of the rage of a she-bear robbed 
of her whelps—Rome—eternity. 

The bear crawled on. And now the stupor of death fell on 
the doomed man; he saw the open jaws and bloodshot eyes 
coming, but in a mist. 

As in a mist he heard a twang. He glanced down. Denys, 
white and silent as death, was shooting up at the bear. The 
bear snarled at the twang, but crawled on. Again the crossbow 
twanged, and the bear snarled and came nearer. Again the 
crossbow twanged, and the next moment the bear was close 
upon Gerard, where he sat, with hair standing stiff on end, 
and eyes starting from their sockets, palsied. The bear opened 
her jaws like a grave, and hot blood spouted from them upon 
Gerard as from a pump. The bough rocked. The wounded 
monster was reeling; it clung, it stuck its sickles of claws 
deep into the wood; it toppled, its claws held firm, but its 
body rolled off, and the sudden shock to the branch shook 
Gerard forward on his stomach with his face upon one of the 
bear’s straining paws. At this, by a convulsive effort, she 
raised her head up, up, till he felt her hot fetid breath. 
Then huge teeth snapped together loudly close below him 
in the air, with a last effort of baffled hate. The ponderous 
carcass rent the claws out of the bough, then pounded the 
earth with a tremendous thump. There was a shout of triumph 
below, and the very next instant a cry of dismay; for Gerard 
had swooned, and without an attempt to save himself, rolled 
headlong from the perilous height. 

CuHarves READE. 
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See CHILD THAT CRIED 
. FOR THE MOON 


A CHILD sat on a door-step and cried. The street was bare, 
and the lamps were just lit. All was hushed else, for the last 
cart had passed half an hour since. The cries rose, not loud, 
but they brought a girl, far from neat, out of the house. She 
held knives and forks in her two hands, and had, as like as not, 
cooked the meal for the folk in-door. 

“What is there to cry for?” she asked. 

“J want the moon,” said the child, and sobbed for:a 
change. 

“Well, you can’t have it. So there!” 

“T want the moon,” said the child, and looked up at it. 

“The moon’s nice,” said the girl, as she looked up at 
it. * 

“T want it,” said the child, with some force, and a pout. 

The girl stood quite still, and mused. 

“There’s more than one that wants the moon,” she said at 
last, ‘and more than one that déd want it, but none got it 
yet that I heard tell on; so just you stow your row and come 
inv” 

“T won’t come in,” the child said, with large eyes. 

“Don’t, then!” said the girl. “But you won’t have a bit to 
eat nor a drop to drink if you stay where you are.” 

This said, she turned her back on it, and was gone. The 
child did not seem to mind that, but stopped its din, and 
stared at the moon for a long while. Now the moon was at 
her best just then, full, round, bland and calm, with scarce 
a speck on her; the same might be said of the child’s moist 
face, which was smoothed to one calm smile. “I want the 
moon,” it said, when it had looked round to make sure that no 
one heard; then, as soon as the words were out of its mouth, 
it yelled, “I’ve got the moon.” 

It rose on its feet, and put its arms round a thing which, 
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maybe, no one could have seen, and laughed out loud. For 
though the moon shone in her old place up there in the sky, 
the child seemed to think that she was down here on earth, 
and it marched to and fro in front of the door-step from this 
lamp-post to that, with both its arms stretched out and hands 
clasped as if they nursed a fat football. 

“Dear Moon,” it said, ‘what shall I do with you now that 
I have got you? I think I will eat you all up.” And it made 
bites and smacked its lips. But this game soon palled, and 
it laid the thing on the door-step, and sat down with one arm 
round it, for all the world as if it were no moon, but a dog or 
cat, or a pet, or some toy. It stroked it, propped it up, and 
leaned its head on it; then, with swift rage, gave it a sound 
push, as if vexed that it would not yield tit for tat. “I am 
vexed now,” thought the child, but it did not put the thought 
in words, “that I did not want the sun. I will want the sun 
one day, I can wait: but what riles me now is how to get rid 
of the moon; it is a lump, it doesn’t do what I want it to.” 

“Be off with you, moon; you’re no use, and I don’t want 
you,” it said at last, and you could have heard it, if you had 
been there; but the thing it called moon would not go. Then 
the child beat it, at first not so hard, with the palm of its 
hand, then with the full weight of its clenched fist, but all 
in vain, as it seemed; for it turned round, pressed its thumbs 
to its eyes, and set up five or six sharp howls. 
Once more the girl came out. 
“What! Do you still want the moon?” 
“I’ve got the moon, but I don’t want it now, and it won't 
“Won't it?” 
“You tell it to go; then p’raps it will.” 
“You've been out here quite long enough,” she said, “and 
all you’ve done is to make a beast of a noise”; and she shook 
the child from side to side, as it stood up on the step. But 
it laughed, and she gave it a box on the ear. 

The child looked up like one half daft, for a box on the 
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ear makes one feel so, and said, “You've sent the moon off, 
it’s gone now.” 

“If you do think it’s gone,” said the girl, and she smiled, 
for she was just a thought pleased, as no more howls were 
heard, “you may have your food; I’ve kept it warm for you.” 

It thought; then, in a grave voice like that of a grown-up 
child, it said, “I think I’ll have my food”; and both went in, 
hand in hand. 

E. W. MEYERSTEIN. 


THE MOCK TURTLE’S 
Cry 


. . . Tuey had not gone far before they saw the Mock Tur- 
tle in the distance, sitting sad and lonely on a little ledge of 
rock, and, as they came nearer, Alice could hear him sigh- 
ing as if his heart would break. She pitied him deeply. ‘““What 
is his sorrow?” she asked the Gryphon, and the Gryphon 
answered, very nearly in the same words as before, “It’s all 
his fancy, that: he hasn’t got no sorrow, you know. Come 
on!” 

So they went up to the Mock Turtle, who looked at them 
with large eyes full of tears, but said nothing. 

“This here young lady,” said the Gryphon, “she wants 
for to know your history, she do.” 

“T’'ll tell it her,’’ said the Mock Turtle in a deep, hollow 
tone: “sit down, both of you, and don’t speak a word till I’ve 
finished.” 

So they sat down, and nobody spoke for some minutes. Alice 
thought to herself, “I don’t see how he can ever finish, if he 
doesn’t begin.” But she waited patiently. 

“Once,” said the Mock Turtle at last, with a deep sigh, 
“T was a real Turtle.” 

These words were followed by a very long silence, broken 
only by an occasional exclamation of “Hjckrrh?’ from the 
Gryphon, and the constant heavy sobbing of the Mock Turtle. 
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Alice was very nearly getting up and saying “Thank you, 
sir, for your interesting story,” but she could not help think- 
ing there must be more to come, so she sat still and said noth- 
ing. 





“When we were little,” the Mock Turtle went on at last, 
more calmly, though still sobbing a little now and then, “we 
went to school in the sea. The master was an old Turtle—we 
used to call him Tortoise nf 

“Why did you call him Tortoise, if he wasn’t one?” Alice 
asked. 

“We called him Tortoise because he taught us,” said the 
Mock Turtle angrily: “really you are very dull!” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself for asking such a 
simple question,” added the Gryphon; and then they both 
sat silent and looked at poor Alice, who felt ready to sink into 
the earth. At last the Gryphon said to the Mock Turtle, “Drive 
on, old fellow! Don’t be all day about it!” and he went on 
in these words: 

“Yes, we went to school in the sea, though you mayn’t be- 
lieve it y 

“IT never said I didn’t!” interrupted Alice. 

“You did,” said the Mock Turtle. 
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“Hold your tongue!” added the Gryphon, before Alice 
could speak again. The Mock ‘Turtle went on: 

“We had the best of educations—in fact, we went to school 
every da i 

“I’ve been to a day-school, too,” said Alice; ‘‘you needn’t 
be so proud as all that.” 

“With extras?” asked the Mock Turtle a little anxiously. 

“Yes,” said Alice, “we learned French and music.” 

“And washing?” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Certainly not!” said Alice indignantly. 

“Ah! then yours wasn’t a really good school,” said the 
Mock Turtle in a tone of great relief. “Now at ours they had 
at the end of the bill, ‘French, music, and washing—extra.’ ”’ 

“You couldn’t have wanted it much,” said Alice; “living 
at the bottom of the sea.” 

*T couldn’t afford to learn it,” said the Mock Turtle with a 
sigh. “I only took the regular course.” 

“What was that?” inquired Alice, 

“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with,” the Mock 
Turtle replied; “and then the different branches of Arithmetic 
—Ambition, Distraction, Uglification and Derision.” 

“T never heard of ‘Uglification,’” Alice ventured to say. 
“What is it?” 

The Gryphon lifted up both its paws in surprise. ““What! 
Never heard of uglifying!” it exclaimed. ‘““You know what to 
beautify is, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Alice doubtfully: “it means—to—make—any- 
thing—prettier.”’ 

“Well, then,” the Gryphon went on, “if you don’t know 
what to uglify is, you must be a simpleton.” 

Alice did not feel encouraged to ask any more questions 
about it, so she turned to the Mock Turtle, and said, “What 
else had you to learn?” 

“Well, there was Mystery,” the Mock Turtle replied, count- 
ing off the subjects on his flappers, “Mystery, ancient and 
modern, with Seaography: then Drawling—the Drawling- 
master was an old conger-ecl, that used to come once a week: 
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he taught us Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting in Coils.” 

“What was that like?’ said Alice. 

“Well, I can’t show it you myself,” the Mock Turtle said: 
“I’m too stiff. And the Gryphon never learnt it.” 

“Fadn’t time,” said the Gryphon: “I went to the Classical 
master, though. He was an old crab, he was.” 

“T never went to him,” the Mock Turtle said with a sigh: 
“he taught Laughing and Grief, they used to say.” 

“So he did, so he did,” said the Gryphon, sighing in his 
turn; and both creatures hid their faces in their paws. 

“And how many hours a day did you do lessons?” said 
Alice, in a hurry to change the subject. 

“Ten hours the first day,” said the Mock Turtle: “nine 
the next, and so on.” 

“What a curious plan!’ exclaimed Alice. 

“That’s the reason they’re called lessons,” the Gryphon 
remarked: “because they lessen from day to day.” 

This was quite a new idea to Alice, and she thought it over 
a little before she made her next remark. “Then the eleventh 
day must have been a holiday?” 

“Of course it was,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“And how did you manage on the twelfth?’ Alice went on 
eagerly. 

“That’s enough about lessons,” the Gryphon interrupted in 
a very decided tone: “tell her something about the games 
now.” 

The Mock Turtle sighed deeply, and drew the back of one 
flapper across his eyes. He looked at Alice and tried to speak, 
but, for a minute or two, sobs choked his voice. “Same as if 
he had a bone in his throat,” said the Gryphon: and set to 
work shaking him and punching him in the back. At last the 
Mock Turtle recovered his voice, and, with tears running down 
his cheeks, went on again: 

“You may not have lived much under the sea——” (“T 
haven’t,” said Alice) “and perhaps you were never even in- 
troduced to a lobster ” (Alice began to say: “I once 
tasted: > but checked herself hastily, and said, “No, 
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never’) “—so you can have no idea what a delightful thing 
a Lobster Quadrille is!” 

‘No, indeed,” said Alice. ‘What sort of a dance is it?’ 

“Why,” said the Gryphon, “you first form into a line along 
the sea-shore a 

“Two lines!’ cried the Mock Turtle. “Seals, turtles, and 
so on; then, when you’ve cleared the jelly-fish out of the 
way: 4 

“That generally takes ‘some time,” interrupted the Gry- 
phon. 

“—-You advance twice——” 

“Fach with a lobster as a partner!” cried the Gryphon. 

“Of course,’’ the Mock Turtle said: ‘‘advance twice, set 











to partners _ 
“__Change lobsters, and retire in same order,” continued the 
Gryphon. 


“Then, you know,” the Mock Turtle went on, “you throw 
the——” | 

“The lobsters!” shouted the Gryphon, with a bound into 
the air. 

“As far out to sea as you can : 

“Swim after them!” screamed the Gryphon. 

“Turn a somersault in the sea!” cried the Mock Turtle, 
capering wildly about. 

“Change lobsters again!’’ yelled the Gryphon. 

“Back to land again, and—that’s all the first figure,” said 
the Mock Turtle, suddenly dropping his voice; and the two 
creatures, who had been jumping about like mad things, 
sat down again very sadly and quietly, and looked at 
Alice. 

“Tt must be a very pretty dance,” said Alice, timidly. 

“Would you like to see a little of it?’ said the Mock 
Turtle. | 

“Very much indeed,” said Alice. 

‘Tet’s try the first figure!” said the Mock Turtle to the 
Gryphon. “We can do without lobsters, you know. Which 


shall sing?” 
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“Oh, you sing,” said the Gryphon. “I’ve forgotten the 
words.” 

So they began solemnly dancing round and round Alice, 
every now and then treading on her toes when they passed too 
close, and waving their forepaws to mark the time, while 
the Mock Turtle sang this, very slowly and sadly :— 


“Will you walk a little faster?” said a whiting to a snail; 

“There’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading on my tail. 
See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance. 
They are waiting on the shingle—will you come and join the dance ? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won't you join the dance ? 


“You can really have no notion how delightful it will be, 
When they take us up and throw us, with the lobsters, out to sea!” 
But the snail replied “Too far, too far!” and gave a look askance— 
Said he thanked the whiting kindly, but he would not join the dance. 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join the dance. 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, could not join the dance. 


“What matters it how far we go?” his scaly friend replied. 
“There is another shore, you know, upon the other side. 
The further off from England the nearer is to France— 
Then turn not pale, beloved snail, but come and join the dance. 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the dance ? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t you join the dance ?” 
Lewis CARROLL. 
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[In different parts of the country—N orfolk, say, or Kent; 
Yorkshire or Cornwall—the people have their own 
natural way of pronouncing our English. They may have 
many words of their own also, and excellent words too, 
not to be found in printed books. Each county (and even 
locality, to some extent) may have, that is, tls own 
dialect. | 


Once upon a time there were a woman, and she baked five 
pies. And when they come out of the oven, they was that over- 
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baked the crust were too hard to eat. Soe she says to her 
darter: 

“Maw’r,”’ says she, “put you them there pies on the shelf, 
an’ leave ’em there a little, an’ they’ll come again.” She meant, 
you know, the crust would get soft. 

But the gal, she says to herself: “Well, if they'll come 
agin, I'll ate ’em now.” And she set to work and ate ’em all, 
first and last. : 

Well, come supper-time, the woman she said: “Goo you, 
and git one o’ them there pies. I dare say they’ve come agin 
now.” 

The gal she went an’ she looked, and there warn’t nothin’ 
but the dishes. So back she come and says she: “Noo, they 
ain’t come agin.” 

“Not none on ’em?” says the mother. 

“Not none on ’em,” says she. 

“Well, come agin, or not come agin,” says the woman, “T’ll 
ha’ one for supper.” 

“But you can’t, if they ain’t come,” says the gal. 

“But I can,” says she. “Goo you and bring the best of 
?em.”’ 

“Best or worst,” says the gal, “I’ve ate ’em all, and you 
can’t ha’ one till that’s come agin.” 

Well, the woman she were wholly bate, and she took her 
spinnin’ to the door to spin, and as she span she sang: 


“My darter ha’ ate five, five pies to-day. 
My darter ha’ ate five, five pies to-day.” 


The king he were a-comin’ down the street, an’ he heard 
her sing, but what she sang he couldn’t hear, so he stopped 
and said: 

“What were that you was a-singing of, maw’r?” 

The woman she were ashamed to let him hear what her 
darter had been a-doin’, so she sang, ’stids o’ that: 


“My darter ha’ spun five, five skeins to-day. 
My darter ha’ spun five, five skeins to-day.” 
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“Sars o’ mine!” said the king, “I never heerd tell of any one 
as could do that.” 

Then he said: “Look you here, I want a wife, and I'll 
marry your darter. But look you here,” says he, “leven months 
out o’ the year she shall have all the vittles she likes to eat, 
and all the gowns she likes to get, and all the company she 
likes to have; but the last month o’ the year she'll ha’ to 
spin five skeins every day, and if she doon’t, I shall kill her.” 

“All right,” says the woman; for she thought what a grand 
marriage that was. And as for them five skeins, whan it came 
to the time, there’d be plenty o’ ways of getting out of it, 
and likeliest, he’d ha’ forgot about it. 

Well, so they was married. An’ for leven months the 
gal had all the vittles she liked to ate, and all the gowns she 
liked to get, and all the company she liked to have. 

But when the time was gettin’ oover, she began to think 
about them there skeins an’ to wonder if he had ’em in his 
mind. But not one word did he say about ’em, an’ she wholly 
thought he’d forgot ’em. 

But the last day o’ the last month like he takes her to a room 
she’d never set eyes on afore. There worn’t nothing in it but 
a spinnin’-wheel and a stool. An’ says he: “Now, my dear, 
here yow’ll be shut in to-morrow with some vittles and some 
flax, and if you hain’t spun five skeins by the night, your 
head will goo off.” 

An’ awa’ he went about his business. 

Well, she were that frightened, she’d allus been such a 
useless mawther, that she didn’t so much as know how to 
spin, an’ what were she to do to-morrow, with no one to come 
nigh her to help her. She sat down on a stool in the kitchen, 
and lawk! how she did cry! 

However, all on a sudden she heard a sort of a knockin’ 
low down on the door. She upped and oped it, an’ what should 
she see but a small little black thing with a long tail. That 
looked up at her right curious, an’ that said: 

‘What are you a-cryin’ for?’ 

‘“‘Wha’s that to you?” says she. 
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“Never you mind,” that said, “but tell me what you’re a- 
cryin’ for.” 

“That won’t do me no good if I do,”’ says she. 

‘You don’t know that,” that said, an’ twirled that’s tail 
round. 

“Well,” says she, “that won’t do no harm, if that don’t do 
no good,” and she upped and told about the pies and the 
skeins, and everything. 

“This is what I’ll do,” says the little black thing, “Tl 
come to your window every morning and take the flax and 
bring it spun at night.” 

“What’s your pay?” says she. 

That looked out o’ the corner o’ that’s eyes, and that said: 
“T’ll give you three guesses every night to guess my name, 
an’ if you hain’t guessed it afore the month’s up, you shall 
be mine.” 

Well, she thought she’d be sure to guess that’s name afore 
the month was up. “All right,” says she, “T agree.” 

“All right,” that says, an’ lawk! how that twirled that’s 
tail. 

Well, the next day, the king he took her into the room, an’ 
there was the flax an’ the day’s vittles. 

“Now there’s the flax,’ says he, “an’ if that ain’t spun 
up this night, off goes your head.” An’ then he went out an’ 
locked the door. 

He’d hardly gone when there was a knockin’ on the win- 
dow. 

She upped and she oped it, and there sure enough was the 
little old thing a-settin’ on the ledge. 

“‘Where’s the flax?” says he. 

“Here it be,” says she. And she gonned it to him. 

Well, in the evening a knockin’ came again to the window. 
She upped and she oped it, and there were the little old thing 
with five skeins of flax on his arm. 

“Here te be,”’ says he, and he gonned it to her. 

“Now, what’s my name?” says he. 

‘What, is that Bill?’ says she. 
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“Noo, that ain’t,” says he, an’ he twirled his tail. 

“Ts that Ned?” says she. 

“Noo, that ain’t,” says he, an’ he twirled his tail. 

“Well, is that Mark?” says she. 

“Noo, that ain’t,” says he, an’ he twirled his tail harder 
an’ away he flew. 

Well, when her husband he come in, there was the five 
skeins ready for him. “I see I shan’t have for to kill you to- 
night, my dear,” says he; “you'll have your vittles and your 
flax in the mornin’,” says he, an’ away he goes. 

Well, every day the flax an’ the vittles they was brought, 
an’ every day that there little black impet used for to come 
mornings and evenings. An’ all the day the mawther she set 
a-trying for to think of names to say to it when it come at 
night. But she never hit on the right one. An’ as it got towards 
the end o’ the month, the impet that began for to look so 
maliceful, an’ that twirled that’s tail faster an’ faster each 
time she gave a guess. 

At last it came to the last day but one. The impet, that 
came at night along o’ the five skeins, and that said: 

“What, ain’t you got my name yet?” 

“Ts that Nicodemus?” says she. 

“Noo, t’ain’t,” that says. 

“Ts that Sammle?” says she. 

“Noo, t’ain’t,”’ that says. 

“A-well, is that Methusalem?” says she. 

“Noo, t’ain’t that neither,” that says. 

Then that looks at her with that’s eyes like a coal o’ fire, 
an’ that says: “Woman, there’s only to-morrow night, an’ 
then you’ll be mine!’ An’ away it flew. 

Well, she felt that horrid. Howsomeover, she heard the king 
a-comin’ along the passage. In he came, an’ when he sees the 
five skeins, he says, says he: 

“Well, my dear,” says he, “I don’t see but what you'll have 
your skeins ready to-morrow night as well, an’ as I reckon I 
shan’t have to kill you, I’ll have supper in here to-night.” 
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So they brought supper an’ another stool for him, and down 
the two they sat. 

Well, he hadn’t eat but a mouthful or so, when he stops an’ 
begins to laugh. 

“What is it?” says she. 

“A-why,” says he, “I was out a-huntin’ to-day, an’ I got 
away to a place in the wood I’d never seen afore. An’ there 
was an old chalk-pit. An’ I heard a sort of a hummin’, kind o’. 
So I got off my hobby, an’ I went right quiet to the pit, an’ I 
looked down. Well, what should there be but the funniest 
little black thing you ever set eyes on. An’ what was that 
a-doing on, but that had a little spinnin’-wheel, an’ that were 
a-spinnin’ wonderful fast, an’ a-twirling that’s tail. An’ as 
that span, that sang: 


““Nimmy Nimmy Not 
My name’s TOM TIT TOT.’” 


Well, when the mawther heard this, she fared as if she 
could ha’ jumped out of her skin for joy, but she didn’t say a 
word. 

Next day that there little thing looked so maliceful when 
he came for the flax. And when night came, she heard that 
a-knockin’ on the window panes. She oped the window, an’ 
that come right in on the ledge. That were grinnin’ from ear 
to ear an’ Oo! that’s tail were twirlin’ round so fast. 

“What’s my name?” that says, as that gonned her the 
skeins. 

“Is that Solomon?” she says, pretendin’ to be afeared. 

“Noo, t’ain’t,” that says, and that come further into the 
room, 

“Well, is that Zebedee?’ says she again. 

“Noo, t’ain’t,” says the impet. An’ then that laughed an’ 
twirled that’s tail till you couldn’t hardly see it. 

“Take time, woman,” that says; “next guess, and you’re 
mine.” An’ that stretched out that’s black hands at her. 
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Well, she backed a step or two, an’ she looked at it, and then 
she laughed out, and says she, a-pointing of her finger at ite 


“‘Nimmy Nimmy Not 
Yar name’s TOM TIT TOT.” 


Well, when that heard her, that shrieked awful and flew 
away into the dark, and she never saw it no more. 


BIG CLAUS ANDerIT Tie 
CLAUS 


Once upon a time there lived, in the same village, two farmers 
of the ancient name of Claus. One of these two farmers owned 
a fine large farm—barns and byres, meadow and ploughland, 
sheep, cows, pigs, and no less than four mighty cart-horses. The 
other had only a scraggy nanny-goat, a jackdaw, and one poor 
old horse that had long ago seen its best days, and now was 
little more than skin and bone. To distinguish one farmer 
from the other, the people of the village called the rich, pros- 
perous, surly one Big Claus; and the poverty-stricken, merry- 
hearted farmer they called Little Claus. 

There was nothing but toil and labour on Big Claus’s farm; 
and never much to eat for his maids and men. But because of 
an old debt, all through the week—Monday to Saturday— 
Little Claus was compelled to plough for him, and to lend him 
his poor old horse into the bargain. In return for this, on 
one day of the week only, when most men long for rest, Big 
Claus would sometimes lend Little Claus his four horses; and 
that glad day was Sunday. 

A proud and happy man was Little Claus then. He yelled 
“Kem-oop!” he shouted “Gee-whoa '? He brandished the long 
lash of his whip over his handsome team, urging them on up 
the gentle slope of the field till their harness rang again. For 
all five horses were his this day; on Sundays there wasn’t a 
richer farmer for miles around than he. 

And the sun shone bright, and the larks sang in the blue sky, 
and the bells in the church-tower were ringing to church, and,, 
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the people came walking sedately along dressed in their 
Sunday best. And as they passed along the lane they looked 
in at the field-gate at Little Claus driving his five horses. 
And he was so mighty proud of himself that he kept cracking 
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his whip again and again, whooping out the while, “Kem- 
oop; kem over! Hip hooray! Five fine horses, lookye; and 
every one of ’em mine!” 

At that moment Big Claus happened to be spying around and 
he looked over the hedge. “Don’t you say that, my friend?” 
says he. “Only one of the horses is yours, and him the leanest 
of them all. Keep a quieter tongue in your head!” 

“So I will, neighbour,” says Little Claus, “it was only a slip 
of the tongue.” 

But when Little Claus spied another fine party of church- 
goers coming towards him, he quite forgot what Big Claus had 
said. “Kem-oop; kem over! Hip hooray” he shouted. “One— 
Two—Three—Four—Fve fine horses, lookye; and every 
single one of them mine!” 

“Nidn’t I tell you to hold your tongue?” shouted Big Claus, 
who all this while had been skulking under the hedge. “If you 
say that again, I’ll give that old Bag-of-Bones of yours such a 
thwack on the head as will lay him dead on the spot. Then 
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there’ll soon be an end to your boasting about your five fine 
horses !”” 

“Oh, I promise. Never, never will I say it again. Indeed I 
won't!” cried Little Claus. And he fully intended to keep his 
word. But presently yet another cluster of villagers came 
stepping by, all in their Sunday clothes, and when they nodded 
him a friendly “Good-morning,” he was so proud and pleased 
with himself, and it seemed such a grand thing this gay 
Spring morning to have five lusty horses to plough just his 
patch of a field, that he simply could not contain himself. He 
flourished his whip aloft. He cracked its long lash in the air; 
and he shouted with might and main: “Kem-oop! Kem over! 
Hip hooray! Five fine mighty horses, lookye, and every single 
one of them mine?” 

“Oho! Oho! You villain. You villain!” yelled Big Claus in 
a fury; and, seizing a huge stone, he flung it full at the head of 
Little Claus’s horse. And so heavy was the blow, and so wild 
his rage, that without so much as a sigh or a groan the poor 
creature fell down instantly in the furrow as dead as a stone. 

“Alas, my old friend,” cried Little Claus, kneeling down 
beside the carcass. “Alas and alack, now I have no horse at 
all!” and he began to weep. At length, however, he recovered 
himself a little, and then at once set to work to flay the skin off 
his dead horse. “Friend in need you were to me in life,” said 
he, “friend you shall prove in death.” He dried the skin 
thoroughly in the air, and then packing it up tight in a sack, he 
slung the sack over his shoulders, and set out on his way to the 
nearest town, intending to sell the skin just for what it would 
fetch. 

He had a long way to go, and the road led him through a 
dense forest. Here a violent tempest burst forth from the 
heavens. Wind roared, thunder raved, rain streamed in torrents 
out of the clouds, and the huge firs threshed to and fro in the 
air. So utterly bewildered was poor Little Claus at last, that he 
lost his path, and before he could recover it, evening had 
darkened into pitch-black night. He could neither return home 
nor find his way in to the town. 
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And while he stood there in the tumult and darkness, 
scarcely daring to stir, he fancied he saw the twinkling of a 
light. Towards this he made his way; and presently came to a 
snug farm-house, its window-shutters tightly closed, though 
Little Claus could see the bright light trom within twinkling 
out through the crevices. 

“Maybe I shall find shelter here,” he said to himself. And he 
went up to the house, and knocked at the door. 

The farmer’s wife herself answered his knock, and opening 
the door a few inches, looked out on the stranger. But when she 
heard what he wanted, she bade him at once be off about his 
business. “You can’t come in here,” she sang out at him. “No 
beggars or vagrants here! My good man is away from home. 
Be off and trouble me no more; or I’ll let loose the dogs.” 

‘Thank you kindly, ma’am,” said Little Claus. ‘““Then I must 
needs sleep outside; even though the roof ¢s a little leaky.” 
The farmer’s wife snorted, and slammed the door in his face. 

Not more than a few paces from the house was a hay-stack, 
and between it and the house, there stood a pent-house shed 
with a flat thatched roof. 

“Why, bless my precious bones,” said Little Claus to himself 
on perceiving this; “I’ll climb up in there. That will make 
me a capital bed. Only I hope that that old Longlegs I see on 
the roof will not take it into his head to fly down and bite my 
legs!” For a stork had made her nest on the roof, and now was 
mounting guard beside her nest, as wide-awake as could be, 
although it was the very dead of night. 

“Urchkk,” said the Stork. 

*Urchkk,”’ said Little Claus, and at once crept in under the 
pent-house roof, and there, after turning and twisting about 
in its sweet litter of new-mown hay, he soon made himself a 
warm comfortable bed. It is true the window-shutters did not 
close quite properly at the top, but this gave him a fine view; 
so fine indeed that from his lofty and airy perch he could see 
everything that went on in the great room of the farm-house 
down below. 

There he saw a large table spread out with mighty fine dishes 
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of many kinds, full of roast meats and fish and savouries. 
There were pies and pasties too, standing all around; besides 
glasses and a bottle of wine, all lit up by the candles and the 
firelight—a feast for a prince. And yet for all this fine spread, 
there were only two at the table—the farmer’s wife and a 
pasty-faced person in ink-black clothes. 

At the very moment when Little Claus looked in at the 
window, the farmer’s wife was pouring out wine, while her 
guest was greedily helping himself to another fat slice of 
sturgeon. The sight of these victuals so sharpened Little 
Claus’s hunger that his mouth fairly watered. “The gluttons,” 
he sighed to himself; “if only they’d give me but a nibble of 
that enormous pie, or even one of those tasty meat pasties on 
that great blue-and-white dish—why then I could sleep in 
peace.” His eyes. fairly dazzled at the feast. 

And presently, as he sat there staring in at the window, he 
heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs plodding—plodding nearer 
and nearer along the road through the forest. A bright moon 
was now gleaming through the clouds, and he guessed as he 
looked out that this must be the farmer riding home. But the 
farmer’s wife had also heard the beating of the horse’s hoofs, 
and in a flash she had removed all the meats, dishes, pies, tarts, 
and pasties into her large baking-oven, and had hidden the 
wine in a little wooden cupboard. As for her guest, he had 
at once jumped to his feet, and had crawled into a large empty 
coffer that stood in a corner of the room. 

Little Claus could scarcely believe his eyes. Where before 
was a banquet, there was now only a bare board. How, indeed, 
was he to know that the pasty-faced man in the chest was the 
farmer’s wife’s favourite cousin, and the sexton of the church 
on the other side of the hill, and that above everything in the 
world the farmer himself hated sextons, and this dismal 
fellow in particular? 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” sighed Little Claus aloud, “what a 
change do J see now!” 

“Holloa, who’s that,” cried the farmer, hearing this voice 
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coming down out of the hay-loft. And lo, there was Little 
Claus peering at him in the moonlight. 

“Lawks-a-daisy!”’ said the farmer. “Why are you lying up 
there, my friend, in that draughty old loft? Come down, and 
tell me your business.” 

At this Little Claus scrambled down from his perch, and 
having explained to the farmer how he had lost his way in the 
forest, he asked him if he would give him a crust to eat and 
shelter for the night. 

“To be sure I will, and welcome,” replied the good-natured 
farmer. “Follow me, and my good wife shall give us supper.” 

The farmer’s wife was now all smirks and smiles, pretending 
that she had never before set eyes on Little Claus. She kissed 
her husband on both cheeks, and laying a dingy napkin at 
-one end of the long table, fetched from the pantry a dish of 
cold porridge and a pitcher of small beer. The farmer, hungry 
after his ride, and well used to this fare, set to his porridge 
with a good appetite, but with every spoonful of the stuff 
Little Claus sniffed up the rich odours of the roast-meats and 
broiled fish and spicy savouries that but a few minutes before 
he had seen spread out on the table; and he thought of the 
goblet of wine and the plum cake which had been hastily 
stowed away in the little cupboard. 

Now he had thrust the sack containing his poor old horse’s 
skin under the table, and the more restless he grew at the 
thought of the dainties, the louder creaked the dry skin in the 
sack that lay under his feet. 

“Be still now,” he muttered suddenly, as if speaking to some 
live creature tied up in his sack. At the same moment he trod 
on the skin again, and it creaked louder than ever. 

“What have you got under there?” inquired the farmer, 
peering up at him over his bowl of porridge. | 

“Oh,” says Little Claus, “I was only breathing a private 
word to the Little Wizard who travels about with me.” 

“Wizard!” said the farmer with ogling eyes. “And what is 
the Little Wizard saying?” 
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“Why,” says Little Claus with a broad smile on his fair, 
narrow face, “he says it pains him to see us two gobbling up 
this sour cold porridge when he has magicked a feast for us 
into the oven over yonder.” 

“There now!” said the farmer, “to tell ’ee the truth, I had a 
fancy when I came in that there was a savour of cooking in 
the air. But I knew nought about no Little Wizard.’ With 
that he got down from his stool and flung open the oven door. 
And there, sure enough, was a smoking hot feast of good things 
fit for the banqueting of a prince. 

“What do you think of this, my dear?” said the farmer to his 
wife. “And here was this good friend of ours sitting up there 
alone, with his Little Wizard in the cold moonlight, in that 
draughty loft. Come along now, you must have a bite with 
us too.” 

The deceitful creature could say nothing, of course, and she 
was compelled to sit up to table with her husband and his 
guest, pretending to eat with relish when she could scarcely 
get a mouthful down after her meal with the pasty-faced 
sexton. 

In a minute or two Little Claus stamped on the sack yet 
again. 

“What does the Little Wizard say now?” asked the farmer, 
his mouth full of roast capon. 

“He says, says he,” replied Little Claus, “‘that there’s a fine 
bottle of red wine in that little cupboard over yonder, a plum 
cake and a dish or two of pretty kickshaws.” 

“Oddsboddikins,” said the farmer, “you are a guest after 
my own heart. Bring out the wine and kickshaws, my dear.” 

Once more the farmer’s wife had to put as pleasant a face 
on matters as she could manage. Indeed, the farmer having 
poured himself out a bumper of wine, insisted on cutting his 
wife a hunch of cake as thick as a Bible. 

“He has a sprightly fancy, that Little Wizard of yours!’ 
said he to his guest. “He knows good from not-so-good. And 
I’d very much like to set eyes on him, if he would have no ob- 
jection.” 
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“Heaven bless you,” replied Little Claus merrily, “he will 
do anything I ask of him. Won’t you now?” he piped out, 
stamping once more on the sack. “ ‘Ay, ay,’ says he. But I 
warn you,” he added to the farmer, “he’s no beauty to look 
at; though kinder heart never beat in wizard’s body.” 

“I'm not afraid,” said the farmer, supping his wine. “What 
is he like?” 

“Like?” said Little Claus. “Why, he is the living image of 
a sexton.” 

“A sexton?” repeated the farmer. “Well now, I am sorry 
for that. If there’s anything in this good world I can’t abide, 
it’s the viznomy of a sexton. But then you see, my dear,” he 
added, turning to his wife, who was still pernicketing with her 
slice of cake, “this won’t be no real sexton, but only the Little 
Wizard who has given us this feast.” 

“Well,” says Little Claus, “I will ask him what he thinks 
about it.” He trod on his skin, and—creak—creak—creak! 
He bent his head down as if to listen. 

“What does he say now?” asked the farmer. 

“Why, he says,” replied Little Claus, “if you just lift up 
the lid of that old coffer in the corner over there, you will 
get a glimpse of him. But you must be careful to shut the 
lid down slap-bang; he’ll only bide there an instant.” 

“That I will,” said the farmer, “if you will be so kind as to 
help me lift it. It’s solid oak.” Upon this, the two of them 
stole over to the coffer, inside of which sat huddled up 
the hidden sexton, half suffocated, and trembling all over 
with the fear of what might befall. And, having lifted 
the lid just one or two inches, the farmer peeped in un- 
der it. 

“Mercy me!” he cried, letting it slip with a slam, “I’ve 
seen him, I’ve seen him; and an uglier mug I never set eyes 
on. Why, he is the very spit of the pasty-faced sexton that 
lives over the hill.” 

His wife meanwhile had sat as white as a sheet, and trem- 
bling all over. She could endure to stay there no longer. With 
one last furious, frightened glance at Little Claus squatting 
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up there on his stool at the table, she took up her candle and 
went off to bed. 

The two friends now left alone together continued their 
feast. There they sat, long after the grandfather’s clock had 
struck midnight, sipping their wine, talking and laughing, 
and telling stories. The farmer was now as brave as a lion. 

“Had you ever seen the Little Wizard before?” he inquired 
of Little Claus. 

“Not I! Not I!” replied Little Claus. “He knows he is no 
beauty, and never wishes to thrust himself into any company 
unless he is asked to. He talks to me, and I talk to him; and 
that’s pleasure enough. I expect there is nothing in the world 
I could ask him that he wouldn’t be pleased to give me.” 

“Lor!” said the farmer, swallowing down another gulp of 
wine. “Lor!” he repeated; and took a long look at his visitor 
out of the corner of his eye—sitting there smiling softly with 
his narrow shoulders and straight fair hair. 

“Now what I was just thinking of, in a manner of speak- 
ing,” he began again, “was if you would’—and he dropped 
his voice to a whisper—‘‘was if you would care to sell him to 
me. Name your own price, of course. Why, I wouldn’t mind 
giving half a bushel of silver for him. There! Half a bushel of 
silver: money down.” 

“Silver!” cried Little Claus. “Silver! And me part with 
a faithful servant for a mere bribe? Silver! he’s worth ten 
times his weight in gold.” 

“So he may be,” said the farmer with a gulp, ‘but you see 
I don’t happen to have any gold. Make it a whole bushelful 
of silver, then: brimming over. What do you think of that, 
now?” 

“Well,” said Little Claus in a mock-sorrowful voice, “you 
have been a kind friend to me to-night, and I know you would 
be a kind master to my servant. Perhaps, too, he’d be more 
comfortable with you than roving about the world with me. 
But it’s a sad loss; a sad loss. One bushelful of silver, then; 
and cram full, mind you!” 

“Ay,” said the farmer, “cram full. And that chest yonder 
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too. You can have that into the bargain. I don’t want it in the 


house a moment longer. For myself,” he whispered, “I prefer 


to keep Master Wizard in the sack.” 
This finished the bargain. The farmer measured out a full 
bushel of silver-crowns to fourpenny-bits; and Little Claus 





gave him his sack with the skin in it. Then they went out 
into the yard, and fetched out of a shed a strong wheelbarrow. 
On this they set the chest, and Little Claus put his bag of 
money on the top of that. It was a fine dark night now, with 
Stars shining, and the wind gone down. 

“Farewell,” cried Little Claus. 

“Farewell,” cried the farmer, and off went Little Claus with 
his wheelbarrow, having waved an impudent hand at the 
farmer’s wife whom he saw peeping down at him from an 
upper window. 

On the other side of the wood he came to a broad flowing 
river, over which stood a narrow stone bridge. Little Claus sat 
down for a moment to rest himself on its low parapet, and he 
heaved a deep sigh. And then another; and then he began to 
talk to himself. “(Now what,” says he aloud in a clear still 
voice, ““what is the use of this old worm-eaten chest? It’s 
as heavy as if it were chock full of stones. I am tired out with 
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the thing. I am weary of it. Why shouldn’t I tip it over into 
this deep river and be done with it? If it floats, maybe IJ shall 
catch it up on the current in an hour or two; and if it sinks, 
then it’s all the same to me.” Whereupon he rose up and 
began pushing and tugging at the chest as if to tip it into the 
deep black water there and then. 

“Ow, ow, ow!” cried the sexton within the chest, “let me 
out, let me out.” 

“What?” cried Little Claus; “a voice! The thing’s be- 
witched. In you go, my friend, and the sooner the better.” 

“Lift the lid! kind stranger! Kind stranger, lift the lid!” 
cried the sexton, “and you shall have another whole bushelful 
of money.” 

“Ah, that’s another matter,” said Little Claus. And he set 
down the chest and lifted the lid. Out crept the sexton, 
scarcely able to drag his bones together for stiffness. He pushed 
the empty chest into the water, and, leading the way to his 
house, filled up yet another bumper bushelful of money. And 
never was any man more relieved to see the back of a fellow- 
creature than he when Little Claus trudged off with his wheel- 
barrow full of money. 

It was grey daybreak when Little Claus reached home, and 
the stars were paling in the sky. He sat for a while in the 
brightening light of the window, looking at the hoard of 
riches which his poor old horse’s skin had brought him. And 
just to make sure exactly how much money he had, he sent 
a little boy, who helped him with his potatoes, to ask Big 
Claus for a peck measure. 

“A peck measure!” said Big Claus to himself. “What can 
the little varmint want with that, I wonder?’ And he cun- 
ningly smeared a little treacle at the bottom of the measure. 
Sure enough, when the little boy came back with it, there was 
a fat crown-piece sticking to the treacle at the bottom of the 
measure: one, in fact, that Little Claus himself had fixed 
there. 

“Fine doings!” muttered Big Claus in amazement, and off 
he went without an instant’s delay. His eyes nearly dropped , 
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out of his head when he looked in at Little Claus’s little win- 
dow and saw his table heaped up with the silver. And when 
Little Claus told him that this whole heap had been the price 
that had been paid for his poor old horse’s skin, Big Claus 
rushed off in rage and envy to his farm, seized a pole-axe 
and killed all his four horses there and then, without a single 
sign of mercy or compassion. He flayed off the skins, packed 
them into his gig, borrowed an old mare from the miller in 
the village, and at once drove off into the neighbouring town. 

“Skins, fine skins, fine horses’ skins!’ he cried as he led the 
mare through the streets. At this the tanners and shoemakers 
of the town came running out of their shops and warehouses 
to ask him his price. 

“Two bushelful of silver a skin,” said Big Claus. 

“What?” they cried, scarcely believing their own ears. 

“Two bushels of silver,’ repeated Big Claus with a scowl. 

“Yah!” they shouted in derision, “Madman! Thief! Off 
with you!” 

But still he went on stubbornly calling through the streets: 
“Skins, fine skins,” until at last one of the crowd of towns- 
people who were following after him, mocking and Jjeering, 
called out with a loud laugh, “‘ ‘Skins, fine skins,’ forsooth! 
let’s have his too, my friends. That will be worth twenty 
bushelful.’’ And seeing one of the crowd scampering off to a 
butcher’s shop (as if to fetch a flaying-knife), Big Claus, 
shivering with fear, jumped into his gig and drove off as fast 
as his old mare could carry him. 

“Harkye,” he said, shaking his fist towards the little one- 
chimneyed house on the hill as he entered his farm; “sleep 
sound you shall to-night, Little Claus, for you shall never 
wake again.” 

Now it so chanced that Little Claus’s grandmother—poor 
old soul—had died that very evening. She had been long 
ailing, and, in her latter days, a cross and peevish old woman. 
But now that she was dead, Little Claus was full of grief 
and sorrow. He heaped up the fire in the room, stuffed some 
hay into the bed in the hope that the warmth might revive 
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her; and he himself sat down on a stool in a corner to watch 
the long night through. 

About one in the morning, as he sat with his chin on his 
hand dozing a little, the door gently opens and with a heavy 
axe in his hand, Big Claus creeps in towards the bed. The 
fire had sunk into a glow. And not doubting for an instant 
that Little Claus lay snug in the bed, Big Claus struck a 
deadly blow at the head which he could see just faintly out- 
lined on the pillow. “That’ s one for you,” he said. “And now 
make a fool of me again.” 

Whereupon he stole out of the room as he had come, and 
returned home. For a moment or two Little Claus supposed 
he must be dreaming. “La,” he said to himself, “what a 
wicked man that is. Poor dear old granny. And what a for- 
tunate thing she was not still alive.” 

The next evening, as dusk was falling, he hid himself be- 
hind a tree in a lane near Big Claus’s farm. And when Big 
Claus was groping his way home from the inn an hour or two 
later, he stole out into the moonlight and stood there per- 
fectly motionless in the dust. 

“Murderer,” said he in a hollow voice. “Time! time! the 
hangman shall have you.” 

Big Claus could scarcely breathe for a moment, supposing 
this shadowy creature before him a ghost. But as soon as he 
heard Little Claus’s small piping voice, his courage returned. 

“Murderer, am 1?” says he. “Well, if an axe won’t finish 
you off, cold water shall.” So saying, he caught up Little 
Claus, who was a mere midget in size by comparison, thrust 
him into the sack which he was carrying, and set off towards 
the river. Now as he was passing by the churchyard, he heard 
the organ playing. And through a little window beneath the 
lofty painted ones, he could see a man sitting in the church 
who owed him a sum of money. Overbold with his visit to 
the inn, and supposing that Little Claus must now be more 
than half stifled in the sack into which he had tied him, he 
put the sack down in the shadow of the lych-gate and stole 
up into the porch to beckon his debtor out of the church. 
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The footsteps died away. “Oh dear, oh mercy me,” sighed 
Little Claus in the sack, after faintly struggling to get free. 
“Oh dear, oh mercy me.” | 

Now by a happy chance an old cattle-driver, his hair and 
beard white as snow, was passing at that moment with a 
flock of sheep—a far larger flock than his ancient dog could 
very well manage. And he heard Little Claus’s voice in the 
sack. 

“Why, lawks, what’s here, Graff?” he said to his sheep- 
dog. ‘“What’s here, boy?” 

“Let me out, I beseech you,” cried Little Claus out of the 
sack, ‘“‘or I shall be drowned in the river.” 

At this the old drover instantly cut the string of the sack, 
and Little Claus sprang out as brisk as ninepence. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, he dragged up into the shadow of the 
gate the stump of an old tree of about his own size and 
_ weight, and pushed it into the sack and tied up the string. 
The sheep meanwhile had passed on. 

“Now, stranger,” said the old drover, “one good turn de- 
serves another. I am old bones by now, and I feel I cannot 
trudge on much further. Would yow of your kindness take 
my flock on to the next village while I sit and rest awhile in 
the church porch?” 

“Nothing could be better,” said Little Claus. He snatched 
up a switch of hazel, and at once set off after the flock, with 
the sheep-dog. 

A few minutes afterwards, having promised his friend in 
the church that if he didn’t pay his debt within three days 
he’d have him shut up in gaol, Big Claus came hastening out 
of the porch, and lifting the sack, flung it over his shoulders. 
It seemed pounds lighter now, “which only shows,” he said 
to himself, “what a few minutes’ rest will do for a man.” 
Having come to the river, he flung the sack and its contents 
into the water. “Lie there, Little Claus,” he cried, staring 
after the bundle; “and happy dreams to you.” He then turned 
homewards. 

When he came to the crossroads, he had to step aside for 
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a while, while an immense flock of sheep passed by, their 
fleeces glinting with dew in the moonlight. But when trudg- 
ing after them with the dog at his side, came Little Claus, 
his own fair hair and face all ashine with the same still light, 
the wicked wretch nearly swooned with horror. And Little 
Claus stood still and looked at him. 

“Ah, my friend,” said he, “you little thought when you 
flung that poor body of mine into the river what service you 
were doing me. Look at my flock of snow-fleeced Sheep of the 
Sea. Wait awhile and see the green cows and the black and 
white oxen that are following me on the road. Bless my bones, 
ghost that I am, I must be the richest soul in the country.” 

“Green cows, black and white oxen,” muttered Big Claus, 
his teeth chattering in his head, “but how did you get here 2 

“Why,” said Little Claus, “that’s a very simple matter. 
The sack had scarcely touched bottom when it was opened, 
and there in the moonlit water was the most beautiful damsel 
man ever set eyes on, with green hair and a green wreath in 
her hair. And ‘Oh,’ says she, taking me by the hand, ‘is this 
then Little Claus come hither, after so hard a life? Welcome 
to thee. I will show thee what will rejoice thy heart for ever- 
more’ And she brought me to where about a mile along the 
river all these sheep were grazing, and marvellous herbs and 
marvellous trees growing. For the river, she said, is a kind 
of high-road for the People of the Sea. And they walk to and 
fro in it, and ride their dolphins and their sea-horses. And 
perhaps they press on and upwards to where the river rises, 
and then back to the sea again. You never saw a country to 
compare with it: flowers like milk, and grass greener than 
emeralds, and you looking up at the bubbles on the water! 
And silver and gold fish slipping to and fro about one’s ears. 
And sounds of harps and instruments, and damsels singing 
with their voices like birds in the air. But there, I must has- 
ten on. I cannot stay. You will hear more in your own season. 
I forgive you all my wrongs.” 

“But, my friend, my friend,” cried Big Claus, “why are 
you here on land now?” 
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“Why,” says Little Claus, “that’s a very simple matter. 
Seeing that there is yet another flock of sheep for me a mile 
up the further fork of the river, I came up by the ford for a 
short-cut. And now I must take to the water again.” He 
flourished his hazel switch in the air, and the moonlight 
struck down on him. 

“And could J have flocks and herds of Sea Sheep and 
Cattle, if J went down to the bottom of the river?” inquired 
Big Claus. 

“What’s that to me?” said Little Claus. “(How can I tell ?” 

“You envious wretch!” cried Big Claus. “You merely 
want to keep all these riches to yourself. Ghost or no ghost, 
either you carry me to the water and throw me in, or I will 
cut your head off with this knife.” 

“Why,” says Little Claus calmly, “carry you I won't; 

for you are full two pigs’ weight too heavy. But follow me, 
if you wish, twelve paces behind, and J’ll throw you into 
the water when we come to it, with all the pleasure in the 
world.” 

With this, Little Claus hastened after his sheep, and Big 
Claus lumbered after him. And as soon as the flock from afar 
off, being now thirsty beyond measure from the dust of their 
journey, espied the twinkling silver waters of the stream, 
they scampered on as fast as they could, racing on to refresh 
themselves in the stream. 

‘Fa, ha,” cried Little Claus, ‘“‘see how they long to be re- 
turned into their own water meadows.” 

“Ay,” grunted Big Claus. “Now help me and be quick, or 
there will be nothing left for me.” 

Without more ado, Little Claus held open the sack which 
he had been carrying over his shoulder, and Big Claus 
stepped in. 

“Put a few great stones in with me,” said he, “else perhaps 
I shall not sink to the bottom, and the lovely damsel will not 
see me.” 

“No fear of that,” replied Little Claus, heaving two or 
three great stones into the sack. He tied the string, and with 
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one single push, over it went into the water—and that of the 
deepest pool nearby—and sank to the bottom. 

“And now,” said Little Claus, “there’s my poor old grand- 
mother to bury. She shall have a cartload of flowers.” And 
off he went with his flock. 

From Hans Christian Andersen. 


TELE, T O.agd 
[From “A History of the World.” 


“ConcERNING the toad,” says Mr. Arscott, “that lived so . 
many years with us, and was so great a favourite, the greatest 
curiosity was its becoming so remarkably tame: it had fre- 
quented some steps before our hall-door some years before 
my acquaintance commenced with it, and had been admired 
by my father for its size (being the largest I ever met with), 
who constantly paid it a visit every evening. I knew it my- 
self above thirty years; and by constantly feeding it, brought 
it to be so tame, that it always came to the candle and looked 
up, as if expecting to be taken up and brought upon the table, 
where I always fed it with insects of all sorts. It was fondest 
of flesh maggots, which I kept in bran; it would follow them, 
and when within a proper distance, would fix its eyes, and 
remain motionless for near a quarter of a minute, as if pre- 
paring for the stroke, which was an instantaneous throwing 
its tongue at a great distance upon the insect, which stuck 
to the tip by a glutinous matter. The motion is quicker than 
the eye can follow. 

I cannot say how long my father had been acquainted with 
the toad, before I knew it; but when I was first acquainted 
with it, he used to mention it as the old toad I have known so 
many years. I can answer for thirty-six years. This old toad 
made its appearance as soon as the warm weather came; and 
I always concluded it retired to some dry bank, to repose till 
spring. When we new-layed the steps, I had two holes made 
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in the third step, on each, with a hollow of more than a yard 
long for it; in which I imagine it slept, as it came from 
thence, at its first appearance. It was seldom provoked. Nei- 
ther that toad, nor the multitudes I have seen tormented 
with great cruelty, ever showed the least desire of revenge. 





. . . Spiders, millipedes, and flesh maggots, seem to be this 


animal’s favourite food. I imagine if a bee was to be put 
before a toad, it would certainly eat it, to its cost; but as 
bees are seldom stirring at the same time that toads are, they 
rarely come in their way; as they do not appear after sun- 
rising, or before sun-set. In the heat of the day, they will come 
to the mouth of their hole, I believe for air. 

I once, from my parlour window, observed a large toad I 
had in the bank of a bowling-green, about twelve at noon, 
a very hot day, very busy and active upon the grass. So un- 
common an appearance made me go out to see what it was; 
when I found an innumerable swarm of winged ants had 
dropped round his hole; which temptation was as irresistible 
as a turtle would be to a luxurious alderman. In respect to its 
end, had it not been for a tame raven, I make no doubt but 
it would have been now living. This bird, one day, seeing it 
at the mouth of the hole, pulled it out, and, although I res- 
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cued it, had pulled out one eye, and hurt it so, that notwith- 
standing its living a twelve-month, it never enjoyed itself, 
and had a difficulty of taking its food, missing the mark for 
want of its eye. Before that accident, it had all the appearance 
of perfect health.” 

O.iveR GOLDSMITH. 


BEAUTFUL HAWK-MOTHS* 


In the late summer I often walk by flowery places of an 
evening, or at some late hour by moonlight, in the hope of 
seeing that rare night-wanderer, the death’s-head moth; but 
the hope is now an old one, so worn and faded that it is 
hardly more than the memory of a hope. Why, I have asked 
myself times without number, am I so luckless in my quest of 
an insect which is not only a large object to catch the eye 
but has a voice, or sound, as well to attract a seeker’s at- 
tention? ... 

A few years ago, while on a ramble in a southern county, 
I heard of a gentleman in the neighbourhood who had a taste 
for adders and death’s-head moths, and was accustomed to 
collect and keep them in considerable numbers in his house. 
My own partiality for adders induced me to call on him, and 
we exchanged experiences and had some pleasant talk about 
these shy, beautiful and (to us) harmless creatures. I am 
speaking of adders now; I had not yet heard of his predilec- 
tion for the great moth; when he spoke of this second fa- 
vourite, I begged him to show me a specimen or two. Turning 
to his wife, who was present and shared his queer tastes, he 
told her to go and get me some. She left the room, and returned 
by and by with a large cardboard box, such as milliners and 
dressmakers use; removing the lid, she raised it above my 
head and emptied the contents over me—a shower of living, 


1By permission from THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST by W. H. 
Hudson. Copyright by E, P. Dutton and Company. 
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' shivering, fluttering, squeaking or creaking death’s-head moths! 
In a moment they were all over me, from my head right down 
to my feet, not attempting to fly, but running, quivering, and 
shaking their wings, so that I had a bath and feast of them. 

At that moment it mattered not that I was a stranger there, 
in the library or study of a country house, with those two 
looking on and laughing at my plight. It is what we feel that 
matters. I might have been standing in some wilderness never 
trodden by human foot, myself an unhuman solitary, and 
merely by willing it I had drawn those beautiful beings of the 
dark to me, charming them as with a flowery fragrance from 
their secret hiding-places in a dim world of leaves to gather 
upon and cover me over with their downy, trembling, mottled 
grey and rich yellow velvet wings. 

Even this fascinating experience did not wholly satisfy me: 
nothing, I said, would satisfy me short of seeing the undo- 
mesticated moth living his proper life in the open air. He 
smiled and shook his head. Useless to look for such a 
ehingirss-. 

I can only hope that time will prove him wrong, and I go on 
as before haunting the flowery places in the last light of day 
and when the moon shines. 

W. H. Hupson. 


Perko T S 1 RE AM. 
[From “Yeast.” | 


Lancexor sat and tried to catch perch. . . . He tried to 
think, but the river would not let him. It thundered and 
spouted out behind him from the hatches, and leapt madly 
past him, and caught his eyes in spite of him, and swept them 
away down its dancing waves, and let them go again only to 
sweep them down again and again, till his brain felt a deli- 
cious dizziness from the everlasting roar. And then below, 
how it spread, and writhed, and whirled into transparent 
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fans, hissing and twining snakes, polished glass-wreaths, huge 
crystal bells, which boiled up from the bottom, and dived 
again beneath long threads of creamy foam, and swung round 
posts and roots, and rushed blackening under dark weed- 
fringed boughs, and gnawed at the marly banks, and shook 
the ever-restless bulrushes, till it was swept away and down 
over the white pebbles and olive weeds, in one broad rippling 
sheet of molten silver, towards the distant sea. Downwards 
it fleeted ever, and bore his thoughts floating on its oily stream ; 
and the great trout, with their yellow sides and peacock backs, 
lounged among the eddies, and the silver grayling dimpled 
and wandered upon the shallows, and the May-flies flickered 
and rustled round him like water-fairies, with their green 
gauzy wings; the coot clanked musically among the reeds; the 
frogs hummed their ceaseless vesper-monotone; the kingfisher 
darted from his hole in the bank like a blue spark of electric 
light; the swallows’ bills snapped as they twined and hawked 
above the pool; the swifts’ wings whirred like musket-balls, 
as they rushed screaming past his head; and ever the river 
fleeted by, bearing his eyes away down the current, till its 
wild eddies began to glow with crimson beneath the setting 
sun. The complex harmony of sights and sounds slid softly 
over his soul, and he sank away into a still day-dream, too 
passive for imagination, too deep for meditation. 
Cuarves KInGsLey. 


A POOL 


You might have passed the deep lock and mills of Ron- 
ningford many times, in the trim passenger-steamers that 
plied daily up and down the river, without so much as sus- 
pecting the existence of the Pool. True, there was a low iron 
bridge, conspicuous for its very ugliness, spanning the en- 
trance to the back-stream which afterwards, below the weirs, 
became the Pool itself: and somewhat lower, still on the main 
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river, there stood a subsidiary water-gate, with masonry of 
stone and cement-bag dilapidated, mossy and picturesque as 
a cataract in a mountain glen, whose tribute of waters also 
found its way thither, through an overhanging tangle of 
many trees. But these might have been adjuncts of any mun- 





dane backwater. To reach the Pool itself, you had to follow 
the little path made almost entirely by the lock keeper as he 
passed to and fro, to regulate the flushes of the weir, which 
path skirted a wide and marshy meadow, famous as almost 
the only spot on earth which could boast the malignant pur- 
ple grace of a certain streaked fritillary, and passed through 
a track of wet waste copse right up to the weir itself. 
Solemn elms overshadowed the deep and sombre stream- 
throat at the Pool’s lower end, and the trees for the most part 
grew about the whole circumference; but its width was such 
that it mainly mirrored the sky: and it was smooth and true 
as the mirror of Venus, except where the influx from the weir 
made only a small and musical commotion. In this mirror 
the paling blue of the July noon-horizon grew dark again 
downward in another hemisphere, and here on starlit nights 
the watcher from the high bank by the weir, seemed to stand 
on a solitary pinnacle in constellated space. Here were 
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wrought, and as soon unravelled all the marvels of the 
hours in perfect mimicry; dawns, sunsets, and the change of 
moons, clouds, twilights, mackerel skies, lowering storms: 
and in fact, though the wind often passed the guard of groves 
and sorely troubled the mere’s diligent craftsmanship, its 
picturing was entirely stayed only when the rain dulled all its 
surface to a level opaqueness as of pewter. This smooth and 
passive mirror was yet set in a frame rasped and spiked with 
curious chasing. There were the bosky copses. There were the 
nooks and water-arbours of delectable snuggness you might 
find (if you knew where to look) round all the marge, woven 
of may or willow, on whose little fretted vaults, the sun-dance 
of reflected ripples was a visible joy. There were the lush- 
leaved, oblong islets by which these bowers were often flanked, 
haunted by splashings and bubblings of the vole and dab- 
chick. There were beds of water-lilies not to be counted: and 
especially where, loveliest of all, there opened out beneath 
the second water-gate already mentioned, a hushed side-chapel 
of this watery minster, dark green in its close of tall still 
trees, with the water-gate for a kind of white-veiled altar 
at the back, and a pair of acolyte swans, which glided ever 
on its sombre and delicate floor. The Pool, in fact, was a 
world in itself: beautiful and various like the world too, 
not without its note of terror, its trait of cruelty at heart. 
For there stood by the weir two monuments, that told of 
death lurking in this gentle place: and these two, I fear, had 
not told all its tale. ... 
O. CouLDREY, 


THE PIRATE’S SEA-CHEST"’* 
[From “Treasure Island.” | 


My heart was beating finely when we two set forth in the 
cold night upon this dangerous venture. A full moon was 
beginning to rise and peered redly through the upper edges 

1 By permission from TREASURE ISLAND by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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of the fog, and this increased our haste, for it was plain, 
before we came forth again, that all would be as bright as 
day, and our departure exposed to the eyes of any watchers. 
We slipped along the hedges, noiseless and swift, nor did 
we see or hear anything to increase our terrors, till, to our 
huge relief, the door of the “Admiral Benbow” had closed 
behind us. 

I slipped the bolt at once, and we stood and panted for a 
moment in the dark, alone in the house with the dead cap- 
tain’s body. Then my mother got a candle in the bar, and, 
holding each other’s hands, we advanced into the parlour. He 
lay as we had left him, on his back, with his eyes open, and 
one arm stretched out. 

“Draw down the blind, Jim,” whispered my mother; “they 
might come and watch outside. And now,” said she, when I 
had done so, “we have to get the key off that; and who’s to 
touch it, I should like to know!” and she gave a kind of sob as 
she said the words. 

I went down on my knees at once. On the floor close to his 
hand there was a little round of paper, blackened on the one 
side. I could not doubt that this was the black spot; and tak- 
ing it up, I found written on the other side, in a very good, 
clear hand, this short message: “You have till ten to-night.” 

“He had till ten, mother,” said I; and just as I said it, 
our old clock began striking. This sudden noise startled 
us shockingly ; but the news was good, for it was only six. 

“Now, Jim,” she said, “that key.” 

I felt in his pockets, one after another. A few small coins, 
a thimble, and some thread and big needles, a piece of pigtail 
tobacco bitten away at the end, his gully with the crooked 
handle, a pocket compass, and a tinder box, were all that they 
contained, and I began to despair. 

“Perhaps it’s around his neck,” suggested my mother. 

Overcoming a strong repugnance, I tore open his shirt at 
the neck, and there, sure enough, hanging to a bit of tarry 
string, which I cut with his own gully, we found the key. At 
this triumph we were filled with hope, and hurried up-stairs, 
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without delay, to the little room where he had slept so long, 
and where his box had stood since the day of his arrival. 

It was like any other seaman’s chest on the outside, the 
initial “B.” burned on the top of it with a hot iron, and the 
corners somewhat smashed and broken as by long, rough 
usuage. 

“Give me the key,” said my mother; and though the lock 
was very stiff, she had turned it and thrown back the lid in 
a twinkling. 

A strong smell of tobacco and tar rose from the interior, 
but nothing was to be seen on the top except a suit of very 
good clothes, carefully brushed and folded. They had never 
been worn, my mother said. Under that, the miscellany began 
—a quadrant, a tin canikin, several sticks of tobacco, two 
brace of very handsome pistols, a piece of bar silver, an old 
Spanish watch and some other trinkets of little value and 
mostly of foreign make, a pair of compasses mounted with 
brass, and five or six curious West Indian shells. It has often 
set me thinking since, that he should have carried about these 
shells with him in his wandering, guilty, and hunted life. 

In the meantime, we had found nothing of any value, but the 
silver and the trinkets, and neither of these were in our way. 
Underneath there was an old boat-cloak, whitened with sea- 
salt on many a harbour-bar. My mother pulled it up with 
impatience, and there lay before us, the last things in the 
chests, a bundle tied up in oilcloth, and looking like papers, 
and a canvas bag, that gave forth, at a touch, the jingle of 
gold. 

“T’]] show these rogues that I’m an honest woman,” said 
my mother. “I’ll have my dues, and not a farthing over. 
Hold Mrs. Crossley’s bag.” And she began to count over the 
amount of the captain’s score from the sailor’s bag into the 
one that I was holding. 

It was a long, difficult business, for the coins were of all 
countries and sizes—doubloons, and louis-d’ors, and guineas, 
and pieces of eight, and I know not what besides, all shaken 
together at random. The guineas, too, were about the scarcest, 
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and it was with these only that my mother knew how to make 
her count. | 

When we were about half way through, I suddenly put 
my hand upon her arm; for I had heard in the silent, frosty 
air, a sound that brought my heart into my mouth—the tap- 
tapping of the blind man’s stick upon the frozen road. It 
drew nearer and nearer, while we sat holding our breath. 
Then it struck sharp on the inn door, and we could hear the 
handle being turned, and the bolt rattling as the wretched 
being tried to enter; and then there was a long time of silence 
both within and without. At last the tapping re-commenced, 
and, to our indescribable joy and gratitude, died slowly away 
again until it ceased to be heard. 

“Mother,” said I, ‘“‘take the whole and let’s be going,” for 
I was sure the bolted door must have seemed suspicious, and 
would bring the whole hornet’s nest about our ears; though 
how thankful I was that I had bolted it, none could tell who 
had never met that terrible blind man. 

But my mother, frightened as she was, would not consent 
to take a fraction more than was due to her, and was obsti- 
nately unwilling to be content with less. It was not yet seven, 
she said, by a long way; she knew her rights and she would 
have them; and she was still arguing with me, when a little 
low whistle sounded a good way off upon the hill. That was 
enough and more than enough, for both of us, 

“T’ll take what I have,” she said, jumping to her feet. 

“And I'll take this to square the count,” said I, picking 
up the oilskin packet. . . . 

R. L. Stevenson. 


CATHERINE MORLAND 
[From “Northanger Abbey.’ | 


. .. Sue had a thin awkward figure, a sallow skin without 
colour, dark lank hair, and strong features: so much for her 
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person, and not less unpropitious for heroism seemed her mind. 
She was fond of all boys’ plays, and greatly preferred cricket, 
not merely to dolls, but to the more heroic enjoyments of 
infancy, nursing a dormouse, feeding a canary bird, or water- 
ing a rose-bush. Indeed she had no taste for a garden, and if 
she gathered flowers at all, it was chiefly for the pleasure of 
mischief ; at least, so it was conjectured from her, always pre- 
fering those which she was forbidden to take. Such were her 
propensities; her abilities were quite as extraordinary. She 
never could learn or understand anything before she was 
taught, and sometimes not even then, for she was often in- 
attentive, and occasionally stupid. Her mother was three 
months in teaching her only to repeat the “Beggar’s Peti- 
tion,” and after all, her next sister Sally could say it better 
than she did. Not that Catherine was always stupid; by no 
means; she learnt the fable of “The Hare and Many Friends” 
as quickly as any girl in England. Her mother wished her to 
learn music; and Catherine was sure she should like it, for she 
was very fond of tinkling the keys of the old forlorn spinet, so 
at eight years old she began. She learnt a year and could not 
bear it: and Mrs. Morland, who did not insist on her daugh- 
ters being accomplished in spite of incapacity or distaste, al- 
lowed her to leave off. . . . What a strange unaccountable 
character! for with all these symptoms of profligacy at ten 
years old, she had neither a bad heart nor a bad temper, was 
seldom stubborn, scarcely ever quarrelsome, and very kind 
to the little ones, with few interruptions of tyranny. She 
was, moreover, Noisy and wild, hated confinement and clean- 
liness, and loved nothing so well in the world, as rolling down 
the green slope at the back of the house. 

Such was Catherine Morland at ten. At fifteen appear- 
ances were mending; she began to curl her hair and long for 
balls, her complexion improved, her features were softened 
by plumpness and colour, her eyes gained more animation, 
and her figure more consequence. Her love of dirt gave way 
to an inclination for finery, and she grew clean as she grew 
smart. She had now the pleasure of sometimes hearing her 
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father and mother remark on her personal improvement. 
“Catherine grows quite a good-looking girl; she is almost 
pretty to-day,” were words which caught her ears now and 
then; and how welcome were the sounds! .. . 

JANE AUSTEN. 


THE LACE AND THE CAT 
[From*‘Cranford.” | 


As proof of how thoroughly we had forgotten that we were 
in the presence of one who might have sat down to tea with 
a coronet, instead of a cap, on her head, Mrs. Forrester re- 
lated a curious little fact to Lady Glenmire—an anecdote 
known to the circle of her intimate friends, but of which 
even Mrs. Jamieson was not aware. It related to some fine 
old lace, the sole relic of better days, which Lady Glenmire 
was admiring on Mrs. Forrester’s collar. 

“Yes,” said that lady, “such lace cannot be got now for 
either love or money; made by the nuns abroad, they tell me. 
They say that they can’t make it now even there. But perhaps 
they can now they’ve passed the Catholic Emancipation Bill. 
I should not wonder. But, in the meantime, I treasure up my 
lace very much. I don’t even trust the washing to my maid. I 
always wash it myself. And once it had a narrow escape. Of 
course, your ladyship knows that such lace must never be 
starched or ironed. Some people wash it in sugar and water, 
and some in coffee, to make it the right yellow colour; but I 
myself have a very good receipt for washing it in milk, which 
gives it a very good creamy colour. 

“Well, ma’am, I had tacked it together (and the beauty 
of this fine lace, is that, when it is wet it goes into a very little 
space), and put it to soak in milk, when, unfortunately, I 
left the room; on my return, I found pussy on the table, look- 
ing very like a thief, but gulping very uncomfortably, as if 
she were half-choked with something she wanted to swallow 
and could not. And, would you believe it? At first I pitied 
her, and said, ‘Poor pussy! poor pussy,’ till, all at once, I 
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looked and saw the cup of milk empty,—cleaned out! “You 
naughty cat!’ said I, and I believe I was provoked enough to 
give her a slap, which did no good, but only helped the lace 
down—just as one slaps a choking child on the back. I could 
have cried, I was so vexed; but I was determined I would 
not give the lace up without a struggle for it. I hoped the 
lace might disagree with her, at any rate; but it would have 
been too much for Job, if he had seen the cat come in, as 
I did, quite placid and purring, not a quarter of an hour after, 
and almost expecting to be stroked. 

“ ‘No, pussy!’ said I, ‘if you have any conscience you ought 
not to have expected that.’ And then a thought struck me; and 
I rang for my maid, and sent her to Mr. Hoggins with my 
compliments, and would he be kind enough to lend me one of 
his top-boots for an hour? I did not think there was anything 
odd about my asking for the top-boot, but Jenny said the 
young men in the surgery laughed at my message as if they 
would be ill. When it came, Jenny and I put pussy in, with 
her forefeet straight down, so that they were fastened, and 
could not scratch, and we gave her a teaspoonful of currant- 
jelly in which (your ladyship must excuse me) I had mixed 
some tartar emetic. 

“T shall never forget how anxious I was for the next half- 
hour. I took pussy to my room, and spread a clean towel on 
the floor. I could have kissed her when she returned the lace 
to sight, very much as it had gone down. Jenny had boiling 
water ready, and we soaked it and soaked it, and spread it on 
a lavender bush in the sun before I could touch it again, even 
to put it in milk. But now your ladyship would never guess 
that it had been in pussy’s inside.” 

EvizABETH GASKELL. 


THE LITTLE GAO 
HANDS 


“Own the second night after this, and between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, I was lying in bed and reading myself sleepy , 
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over a novel of Lord Lytton’s, when a small sound disturbed 
me. I listened. The sound was clearly that of water trickling; 
and I set it down to rain. A shower (I told myself) had filled 
the water-pipes which drained the roof. Somehow I could 
not fix the sound. There was a water-pipe against the wall just 
outside my window. I rose and drew up the blind. 

“To my astonishment no rain was falling; no rain had 
fallen. I felt the slate window-sill; some dew had gathered 
there—no more. There was no wind, no cloud: only a still 
moon high over the eastern slope of the coombe, the distant 
plash of waves, and the fragrance of many roses. I went 
back to bed and listened again. Yes, the trickling sound con- 
tinued, quite distinct in the silence of the house, not to be 
confused for a moment with the dull murmur of the beach. 
After a while, it began to grate on my nerves. I caught up my 

candle, flung my dressing-gown about me, and stole softly 
downstairs. 

“Then it was simple. I traced the sound to the pantry. 
‘Mrs. Carkeek has left the tap running,’ said I: and, sure I 
found it so—a thin trickle steadily running to waste in the 
porcelain basin. I turned off the tap, went contentedly back 
to my bed, and slept 

“_for some hours. I opened my eyes in darkness, and at 
once knew what had awakened me. The tap was running again. 
Now it had shut easily in my hand, but not so easily that I 
could believe it had slipped open again of its own accord. 
‘This is Mrs. Carkeek’s doing,’ said I; and am afraid I added 
‘Drat Mrs. Carkeek!’ 

“Well, there was no help for it: so I struck a light, looked 
at my watch, saw that the hour was just three o’clock, and 
descended the stairs again. At the pantry door I paused. I was 
not afraid—not one little bit. In fact the notion that anything 
might be wrong had never crossed my mind. But I remember 
thinking, with my hand on the door, that if Mrs. Carkeek 
were in the pantry, I might happen to give her a severe fright. 

“T pushed the door open briskly. Mrs. Carkeek was not there. 
But something was there, by the porcelain basin—something 
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which might have sent me scurrying upstairs two steps at a 
time, but which as a matter of fact, held me to the spot. My 
heart seemed to stand still—so still! And in the stillness, I 
remember setting down the brass candlestick on a tall nest of 
drawers beside me. 

“Over the porcelain basin and beneath the water trickling 
from the tap, I saw two hands. 

“That was all—two small hands, a child’s hands. I cannot 
tell you how they ended. 

“No; they were not cut off. I saw them quite distinctly : 
just a pair of small hands and the wrists, and after that— 
nothing. They were moving briskly—washing themselves 
clean. I saw the water trickle and splash over them—not 
through them—but just as it would on real hands. They were 
the hands of a little girl, too. Oh, yes, I was sure of that at 
once. Boys and girls wash their hands differently. I can’t just 
tell you what the difference is, but it’s unmistakable. 

“T saw all this before my candle slipped and fell with a 
crash. I had set it down without looking—for my eyes were 
fixed on the basin—and had balanced it on the edge of the 
nest of drawers. After the crash, in the darkness there, with 
the water running, I suffered some bad moments. Oddly 
enough, the thought uppermost with me was that I must shut 
off that tap before escaping. I had to. And after a while, I 
picked up all my courage, so to say, between my teeth, and 
with a little sob thrust out my hand and did it. Then I 
fled,””: '. les 

Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CouCcH. 


BLEAK HOUSE 


Ir was one of these delightfully irregular houses, where you 
go up and down steps, out of one room into another, and 
and where you come upon more rooms, when you think you 
have seen all there are, and where there is a bountiful pro- . 
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vision of little halls and passages, and where you find still 
_ older cottage-rooms in unexpected places, with lattice win- 
dows, and green growth growing through them. Mine, which 
we entered first, was of this kind, with an up-and-down roof, 
that had more corners in it than I ever counted afterwards, 
and a chimney (there was a wood fire on the hearth) paved 
all round with pure white tiles, in every one, of which, a 
bright miniature of the fire was blazing. Out of this room, 
you went down two steps, into a charming little sitting-room, 
looking down upon a flower-garden, which room was hence- 
forth to belong to Ada and me. Out of this, you went up three 
steps, into Ada’s bedroom, which had a fine broad window, 
commanding a beautiful view (we saw a great expanse of 
darkness lying underneath the stars), to which there was a 
hollow window-seat, in which, with a spring lock, three dear 
Adas might have been lost at once. Out of this room, you 
passed into a little gallery, with which the other best rooms 
(only two) communicated, and so, by a little stair-case of 
shallow steps, with a number of corner stairs in it, considering 
its length, down into the hall. But if, instead of going out of 
Ada’s door you came back into my room, and, went out at the 
door by which you had entered and turned up a few crooked 
steps, that branched off on an unexpected manner from the 
stairs, you lost yourself in passages, with mangles in them, 
and three-cornered tables, and a Native Hindoo chair, which 
was also a sofa, a box, and a bedstead, and looked in every 
form, something between a bamboo skeleton and a great bird- 
cage, and had been brought from India, nobody knew by 
whom, or when. From these, you came on Richard’s room, 
which was part library, part sitting-room, part bedroom, and 
seemed, indeed, a comfortable compound of many rooms. 
Out of that, you went straight, with a little interval of pas- 
sage, to the plain room where Mr. Jarndyce slept, all the year 
round, with his window open, his bedstead without any fur- 
niture standing in the middle of the floor for more air, and his 
cold bath gaping for him in a smaller room adjoining. Out 
of that, you came into another passage, where there were back- 
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stairs, and where you could hear the horses being rubbed 
down, outside the stable, and being told to Hold up and Get 
over, as they slipped about very much on the uneven stones. 
Or you might, if you came out of another door, (every room 
had, at least, two doors) go straight down to the hall again, 
by half a dozen steps and a low archway, wondering how you 
got back there, or had ever got out of it. 

The furniture, old-fashioned, rather than old, like the 
house, was as pleasantly irregular. Ada’s dressing-room was 
all fowers—in chintz and paper, in velvet, in needle-work, 
in the brocade of two stiff courtly chairs which stood, each at- 
tended by a little page of a stool for greater state, on either 
side of the fire-place. Our sitting-room was green; and had— 
framed and glazed upon the walls, numbers of surprising and 
surprised birds, staring out of pictures at a real trout in a 
case, as brown and shining as if it had been served with gravy ; 
at the death of Captain Cook; and at the whole process of 
preparing tea in China, as depicted by Chinese artists. In my 
room there were oval engravings of the months—ladies hay- 
making, in short waists, and large hats tied under the chin, 
for June—smooth-legged noblemen, pointing, with cocked 
hats to village steeples, for October. Half length portraits, 
in crayons, abounded all through the house; but were so dis- 
persed that I found the brother of a youthful officer of mine, 
in the china-closet, and the grey old age of my pretty young 
bride, with a flower in her bodice, in the breakfast-room. As 
substitutes, I had four angels, of Queen Anne’s reign, taking 
a complacent gentleman to heaven, in festoons, with some dif- 
ficulty; and a composition in needle-work, representing fruit, 
a kettle, and an alphabet. All the movables, from the ward- 
robes to the chairs and tables, hangings, glasses, even to the 
pincushions and scent bottles on the dressing-tables, dis- 
played the same quaint variety. They agreed in nothing, but 
their perfect neatness, their display of the whitest linen, and 
their storing-up, where ever the existence of a drawer, small 
or large, rendered it possible, of quantities of rose-leaves and 
sweet lavender. Such, with its illuminated windows, softened 
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here and there by shadows of curtains, shining out upon the 
star-light night; with its light, and warmth, and comfort; 
with its hospitable jingle, at a distance, of preparation for 
dinner; with the face of its generous master brightening 
everything we saw; and just wind enough without, to sound 
a low accompaniment to everything we heard; were our first 
impressions of Bleak House. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


AN OLD FARM HOUSE 
[From “Adam Bede.’ | 


Tue history of the house is plain now. It was once the resi- 
dence of a country squire, whose family, probably dwindling 
down to mere spinsterhood, got merged in the more territorial 
name of Donnithorne. It was once the Hall; it is now the 
Hall Farm. Like the life in some coast town that was once a 
watering-place, and is now a port, where the genteel streets 
are silent and grass-grown, and the docks and warehouses busy 
and resonant, the life at the Hall has changed its focus, and 
no longer radiates from the parlour, but from the kitchen and 
the farmyard. 

Plenty of life there! Though this is the drowsiest time of 
the year, just before the hay-harvest; and it is the drowsiest 
time of the day too, for it is close upon three by the sun, and 
it is half-past three by Mrs. Poyser’s handsome eight-day 
clock. But there is always a stronger sense of life when the 
sun is brilliant after a rain; and now he is pouring down his 
beams, and making sparks among the wet straw, and lighting 
up every patch of vivid green moss on the red tiles of the cow- 
shed, and turning even the muddy water that is hurrying 
along the channel to the drain, into a mirror for the yellow- 
billed ducks, who are seizing the opportunity of getting a 
drink with as much body in it as possible. There is quite a 
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concert of noises; the great bull-dog, chained against the 
stables, is thrown into furious exasperation by the unwary 
approach of a cock too near the mouth of his kennel, and 
sends forth a thundering bark, which is answered by two fox- 
hounds shut up in the opposite cow-house; the old top-knotted 





hens, scratching with their chicks among the straw, set up a 
sympathetic croaking as the discomfited cock joins them; a 
sow with her brood, all very muddy as to the legs, and curled 
as to the tail, throws in some deep staccato notes; our friends 
the calves, are bleating from the same home croft; and under 
all, a fine ear discerns the continuous hum of human voices. 

For the great barn-doors are thrown wide open, and men 
are busy there, mending the harness, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Goby, the “whittaw,” otherwise saddler, who 
entertains them with the latest Treddleston gossip. It is cer- 
tainly rather an unfortunate day that Alick, the shepherd, 
has chosen for having the whittaws, since the morning turned 
out so wet; and Mrs. Poyser had spoken her mind pretty 
strongly as to the dirt which the extra number of men’s shoes 
brought into the house at dinner-time. Indeed, she has not yet 
recovered her equanimity on the subject, though it is now 


nearly three hours since dinner, and the house floor is perfectly » 
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clean again; as clean as everything else in that wonderful 
house-place, where the only chance of collecting a few grains 
of dust, would be to climb on the salt coffer, and put your 
finger on the high mantel-shelf, on which the glittering brass 
candlesticks are enjoying their summer sinecure; for at this 
time of year, of course, every one goes to bed while it is yet 
light, or at least light enough to discern the outline of objects 
after you have bruised your shins against them. 

Surely no where else could an oak clock-case and an oak 
table have such a polish by the hand: genuine “elbow polish,” 
as Mrs. Poyser called it, for she thanked God she never had 
any of your varnished rubbish in her house, Hetty Sorrel often 
took the opportunity, when her aunt’s back was turned, of 
looking at the pleasant reflection of herself in those polished 
surfaces, for the oak table was usually turned up like a screen, 
and was more for ornament than for use; and she could see 
herself sometimes in the great round pewter dishes that were 
ranged on the shelves above the long deal dinner table, or in 
the hobs of the grate, which always shone like jasper. 

Everything was looking at its brightest at this moment, for 
the sun shone right on the pewter dishes, and from their re- 
flecting surfaces pleasant jets of light were thrown on mellow 
oak and bright brass—and on a still pleasanter object than 
these; for some of the rays fell on Dinah’s finely moulded 
cheek, and lit up her pale red hair to auburn, as she bent over 
the heavy household linen which she was mending for her 
aunt. No scene could have been more peaceful; if Mrs. Poyser, 
who was ironing a few things that still remained from the 
Monday’s wash, had not been making frequent clinking with 
her iron, and moving to and fro whenever she wanted it to 
cool; carrying the keen glance of her blue-grey eye from the 
kitchen to the dairy, where Hetty was making up the butter, 
and from the dairy to the back-kitchen, where Nancy was 
taking the pies out of the oven. 

Grorce Exior. 
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DAVID AND PEGGOTTY 
[From “David Copperfield.” | 


Prccorry and I were sitting one night, by the parlour fire, 
alone. I had been reading to Peggotty about crocodiles. I must 
have read very perspicuously, or the poor soul must have been 
deeply interested, for I remember she had a cloudy impression, 
after I had done, that they were a sort of vegetable. I was 
tired of reading, and dead sleepy; but having leave, as a high 
treat, to sit up until my mother came home from spending the 
evening at a neighbour’s, I would rather have died upon my 
post (of course) than have gone to bed. I had reached that 
stage of sleepiness when Peggotty seemed to swell and grow 
immensely large. I propped my eyelids open with my two 
fore-fingers, and looked perseveringly at her as she sat at work; 
at the little bit of wax-candle she kept for her thread—how 
old it looked, being so wrinkled in all directions '—-at the 
little house with a thatched roof, where the yard-measure 
lived; at her work-box with a sliding lid, with a view of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (with a pink dome) painted on the top; 
at the brass thimble on her finger; at herself, whom I thought 
lovely. I felt so sleepy, that I knew if I lost sight of anything, 
for a moment, I was gone. 

“Peggotty,” says I, suddenly, “were you ever married?” 

“Lord, Master Davy,” replied Peggotty. ““What’s put mar- 
riage in your head?” 

She answered with such a start, that it quite awoke me. 
And then she stopped in her work, and looked at me, with her 
needle drawn out to its thread’s length. 

“But were you ever married, Peggotty?” says I. “You are 
a very handsome woman, an’t you?” 

I thought her in a different style from my mother, certainly ; 
but of another school of beauty I considered her a perfect ex- 
ample. There was a red velvet footstool in the best parlour, 
on which my mother had painted a nosegay. The ground-work 
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of that stool and Peggotty’s complexion appeared to me to be 
one and the same thing. The stool was smooth, and Peggotty 
was rough, but that made no difference. 

“Me handsome, Davy!” said Peggotty. “Lawk, no, my 
dear! But what put marriage in your head?” 

“I don’t know!—You mustn’t marry more than one person 
at a time, may you, Peggotty?” 

“Certainly not,” says Peggotty, with the promptest de- 
cision. 

“But if you marry a person, and the person dies, why then 
you may marry another person, mayn’t you, Peggotty ?”’ 

“You may,” says Peggotty, “if you choose, my dear. That’s 
a matter of opinion.” 

“But what is your opinion, Peggotty?” said I. 

I asked her, and looked curiously at her because she looked 
so curiously at me. 

“My opinion is,” said Peggotty, taking her eyes from me, 
after a little indecision and going on with her work, “that I 
never was married myself, Master Davy, and that I don’t ex- 
pect to be. That’s all I know about the subject.” 

“You an’t cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are you?” said I, 
after sitting quiet for a minute. 

I really thought she was, she had been so short with me; but 
I was quite mistaken: for she laid aside her work (which was 
a stocking of her own), and opening her arms wide, took my 
curly head within them, and gave it a good squeeze. I know 
it was a good squeeze, because, being very plump, whenever 
she made any little exertion after she was dressed, some of 
the buttons on the back of her gown flew off. And I recollect 
two bursting to the opposite side of the parlour, while she was 
hugging me. 

“Now let me hear some more about the Crorkindills,”’ said 
Peggotty, who was not quite right in the name yet, “for I 
an’t heard half enough.” 

I couldn’t quite understand why Peggotty looked so queer, 
or why she was so ready to go back to the crocodiles. However, 
we returned to those monsters, with fresh wakefulness on my 
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part, and we left their eggs in the sand for the sun to hatch; 
and we ran away from them, and baffled them by constantly 
turning, which they were unable to do quickly, on account of 
their unwieldy make; and we went into the water after them, 
as natives, and put sharp pieces of timber down their throats; 
and in short we ran the whole crocodile gauntlet. I did, at 
least ; but I had my doubts of Peggotty, who was thoughtfully 
sticking her needle into various parts of her face and arms all 
the time. 

We had exhausted the crocodiles, and begun with the alli- 
gators, when the garden-bell rang. We went out to the door; 
and there was my mother, looking unusually pretty, I thought, 
and with her a gentleman with beautiful black hair and 
whiskers, who had walked home with us from church last 
Sunday. ... 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
[From “A Christmas Carol.” | 


Sucu a bustle ensued that you might have thought a goose 
the rarest phenomenon, to which a black swan was a matter 
of course—and in truth it was something very like it in that 
house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a 
little saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the po- 
tatoes with incredible vigour; Miss Belinda sweetened up the 
apple-sauce; Martha dusted the plates; Bob took Tiny Tim 
beside him at a tiny corner at the table; the two young 
Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not forgetting themselves, 
and mounting guard upon their posts, crammed spoons into 
their mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before their 
turn came to be helped. At last the dishes were set on, and 
grace was said. It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as 
Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving-knife, pre- 
pared to plunge it in the breast; but when she did, and when 
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the long expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of 


delight rose all round the board, and even Tiny Tim, excited 
by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with the handle 
of his knife, and feebly cried Hurrah! 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t believe 
there ever was such a goose cooked. Its tenderness and flavour, 
size and cheapness, were the themes of universal admiration. 
Eked out by apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a suf- 
ficient dinner for the whole family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit 
said with great delight (surveying one small atom of a bone 
upon the dish), they hadn’t ate it all at last! Yet everyone 
had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits in particular, 
were steeped in sage and onion to the eyebrows! But now, the 
plates being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the 
room alone—too nervous to bear witnesses—to take the pud- 
ding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it should 


break in turning out! Suppose somebody should have got over 


the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, while they were merry 
with the goose—a supposition at which the two young Cratch- 
its became livid! All sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was out of the 
copper. A smell like a washing-day! That was the cloth. A 
smell like an eating-house and a pastry-cook’s next door to 
each other, with laundresses’ next door to that! That was the 
pudding! In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered—flushed, 
but smiling proudly—with the pudding, like a speckled 
cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half of half-a- 
quartern of ignited brandy, and bedight with Christmas holly 
stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and calmly 
too, that he regarded it as the greatest success achieved by 
Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit said that 
now the weight was off her mind, she would confess she had 
had her doubts about the quantity of flour. Everybody had 
something to say about it, but nobody said or thought it was 


at all a small pudding for a large family. It would have been 
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flat heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint 
at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, the 
hearth swept, and the fire made up. The compound in the jug 
being tasted, and considered perfect, apples and oranges were 
put upon the table, and a shovel-full of chestnuts on the fire. 
Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what 
Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; and at Bob 
Cratchit’s elbow stood the family display of glass. Two tum- 
blers, and a custard-cup without a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as well as 
golden goblets would have done; and Bob served it out with 
beaming looks, while the chestnuts on the fire sputtered and 
cracked noisily. 

Then Bob proposed: 

“A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears, God bless us!” 

Which all the family re-echoed. 

“God bless us every one!” said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

CHARLES DICKENS. | 


A SMALL BOY’S MEAL WITH 
A RUSSIAN MILLIONAIRE 


Next day we made a not very early start and halted by the 
ferry over the Cheremshan, a fine but narrowish stream, at 
the village of Nikolskoe, which belonged to a gentleman called 
Doorassoff. We did not cross the river; we pitched our camp 
on the sandy bank, untied our rods, procured worms for bait, 
and were proceeding to fish in a place where, according to the 
boys angling near the ferry-boat, the fish took splendidly and 
even sterlets were caught. 

We had hardly begun, when a very smart footman ap- 
peared, bearing a request from Monsieur Doorassoff that we 
would do him the honour to dine with him, and intimating 
that a carriage would be sent for us immediately. Doorassoff 
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was a well-known millionaire, who kept a splendid establish- 
ment and prided himself on his hospitality. 

My parents thought it would be rude to refuse, and ac- 
cepted the invitation. But to me this was a.terrible blow and 
altogether unexpected. I had a faint hope, that my sister and 
I would be left behind; but my mother said she was afraid 
of the river, so deep and so near: she feared I would run to 
the bank and fall into the water. As my sister was not likely to 
go to the river, she was left behind; but I was told to put on 
my best clothes and join the party. 

A smart carriage with four horses soon drove up, with an 
outrider and two footmen. My father and I were not long in 
changing our clothes. My mother made the little hut where 
the ferrymen lived, into a dressing-room and took some time 
over her toilet; she came out smarter than I had seen her for a 
long time. How pretty she was, and how everything she wore, 

became her! J ran over in my memory all the ladies I knew, 
and once more decided that in the whole world there was no 
one prettier than my mother. 

_- The village consisted of a large open space, two sides of 
‘which were covered with rows of peasants’ houses, while in 
the centre there rose a church, built of stone, in what was 
then, the latest fashion in architecture. The manor house, 
built of stone and two-storied, was connected by open colon- 
nades with the wings, and formed one side of a square court, 
with round towers at the corners. The various offices served as 
it were, as walls to the court; a spacious old garden, with 
ponds and a stream running through it, bordered it on one 
side; and the main front of the house overlooked the river 
Cheremshan. 

Never having seen anything of this kind, I was much im- 
pressed, and at once applied to the scene before me, the de- 
scriptions which I had read in books and which still lingered 
in my memory, of feudal castles or country palaces of English 
lords. My curiosity was awakened, my imagination became 
busy, and I began to look at everything, with an expectation 
of something out of the common. 
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We drove into a large quadrangle, with a marble fountain 
and a sundial in the middle, and laid out in fine large flower- 
beds and gravel paths. A grand portico adorned with lanterns, 
vases, and statues, and a still grander staircase, with carpeted 
steps and hot-house shrubs and flowers in pots placed at inter- 
vals—these surpassed my expectations; and my fancy flew 
from the palace of an English nobleman to the enchanted 
castle of the Arabian princess, Scheherazade. 

In the morning-room we were met by the owner of the 
house, who was no longer young, rather short, and quite un- 
pretentious to look at. After the usual greetings, he offered 
an arm to my mother and led her to the drawing-room. The 
mahogany furniture adorned with bronze and covered with 
velvet or tapestry—some marvellous clocks on pedestals, one 
in the body of a lion, another in the head of a man—the pic- 
tures in gilt frames—everything was so expensive and luxuri- 
ous that the splendour of Choorassovo might be called poverty 
when compared with such a palace as this. 

In the course of his preliminary inquiries, our hospitable en- 
tertainer discovered that my sister had been left at our halting- 
place, and proposed to send a carriage to fetch her. My mother 
would not hear of it at first, but was obliged to yield to his 
persistent entreaties. Meantime Doorassoff proposed that we 
should look at his garden and hot-houses. 

It was not difficult to discover that our host was fond of 
showing off his house and garden and whole establishment, 
and eager to sing their praises; he said plainly that everything 
about his place was immeasurably superior to what other 
people had. 

“Yes, and I’ve pigs too, the like of which have never been 
seen here; I imported them from England, and they came all 
the way in a caravan. Now they have a house to themselves. 
Would you like to see it? It is not far from here. I visit them 
twice a day.” 

My parents agreed, and off we went. We actually found a 
pretty little house at the far end of the garden; in the front 
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room lived a swineherd and his wife, and two other large 
tooms were inhabited by two monster pigs, each as large as a 
moderate-sized cow. 

Our host stroked them and called them by pet names. He 
especially directed our attention to their ears, and said: “Do 
look at their ears; they’re just like stove shutters.”’ 

When we had admired the pigs, which I thought alarming, 
rather than agreeable, we went through the conservatories 
and hot-houses, which contained a great quantity of rare 
flowers and plants, grapes and fruit. Our host made haste to 
tell us that the flowers were only a second display, the first 
having been removed already. While we were in the houses, 
Parasha brought in my sister, who saw us at some distance 
and ran to meet us, while Parasha hastily withdrew. 

Doorassoff picked fruit and flowers indiscriminately and 
handed us so much that we had no place to put it. He made 
- much of my sister, who was surprisingly at her ease and at- 
tractive; he called her a beauty and his little wife. This 
brought back to my mind, my quarrel with Volkoff in bygone 
days; and though I reflected with some pride that I, who was 
a foolish child then, understood now that a girl of seven could 
not marry a man of forty, yet the word “wife” still sounded 
unpleasantly in my ears. 

We had just returned to the drawing-room, and sat down 
to rest after a great deal of walking, when a man came in, 
richly dressed and looking very like our Governor at Ufa, and 
announced that dinner was on the table. At once I whispered 
to my mother, “Who is that?’ and she managed to whisper 
back that he was the groom of the chambers. This was no an- 
swer to my question, as I had never heard this title before, and 
was completely puzzled by it. Doorassoff gave one arm to my 
mother, while with the other hand he led my sister. 

Passing through several rooms, one richer than another, we 
entered a dining-room, very large and splendid, and so high 
that there was a second row of windows above the first. The 
round table of moderate size was luxuriously decorated: in 
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the centre stood a beautiful tree, bearing flowers and fruit; 
and my eyes were dazzled by the cut glass and gold and silver 
plate. 

Our host made my sister sit beside him and ordered an em- 
broidered cushion to be brought for her. He praised the fish- 
soup before it appeared, saying that in all Russia there were 
no better sterlets than in his river. The soup had hardly been 
handed round, when the inner wall of the room began to 
move and rose up, and the sound of music smote on my ears! 

I saw before me a raised platform, on which sat a number 
of men holding in their hands instruments unknown to me. 
The only instruments I had ever heard were the four-stringed 
fiddle, on which my uncle used to make some attempts, the 
balalaika (one with two strings or three) on which the serv- 
ants played, and the bagpipe of the Moravinians. My aston- 
ishment was crushing, overpowering. Holding my spoon in my 
hand, I remained petrified, gazing with open mouth and star- 
ing eyes at this group of men, ¢.e. the orchestra, all busily 
pulling and pushing at their instruments or blowing into them, 
and producing enchanting magical sounds, which seemed now 
to die away and now to rise into the howling of a tempest or 
even the roar of thunder. 

Our host was much amused at the sight of my bewilder- 
ment: he laughed loudly and reminded me that the soup 
would cool; but my thoughts were not of eating. My mother 
did not approve of my confusion, or rather stupefaction: she 
whispered to me to stop looking at the musicians and go on 
eating. But it was hard for me to obey her to the letter. Dip- 
ping my spoon in the soup, I constantly glanced aside at the 
orchestra, and each time dropped the soup on my lap. 

Doorassoff laughed still louder, and my father smiled; but 
my mother reddened and was vexed. At first my sister was as 
much surprised as I, but she recovered at once and went on 
with her dinner, and laughed when she looked at me. [ ate a 
little of the wonderful soup and gave up my plate nearly full. 
The music stopped, and all praised the skill of the performers. 

I was beginning to set to work in earnest on some dish which 
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I had never seen before, when two young ladies in pretty white 
dresses, with bare arms and necks and in ringlets, appeared 
on the platform. Holding sheets of paper in their hands, they 
advanced to the very edge of the platform, made a low curtsy, 
and began to sing. I acknowledged their curtsy by a bow; but 
my politeness only made Doorassoff laugh and my mother 
blush once more. . 

But I was not carried away by the singing: the words were 
unintelligible to me, and the tunes still more so. I thought of 
the singing of our maids, and decided that Matrona sang much 
better. After this decision, I gave my attention to eating and 
got through dinner without again attracting the attention of 
my host. 

We marched back to the drawing-room, Doorassoff again 
giving his arm to my mother. After coffee, Doorassoff proposed 
that we should go out in a boat on the river, taking horns with 
us, and assured us that his horn-blowers were incomparable; 
but my parents declined this treat, on the ground that they 
absolutely must cross the Volga early next morning. Dooras- 
soff ceased to press them, took a most affectionate farewell, 
kissed my sister, and escorted us to the carriage, which we 
found loaded with flowers and fruit and two immense packets 
of sweets. .. . 

Srerce AKSAKOFF. 
(From “Memories of Childhood,” 
translated by J. M. Durr.) 


Mee PICKWICK ON THE ICE 
[From “The Pickwick Papers.” | 


“Now,” said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, when the 
agreeable items of strong-beer and cherry-brandy, had been 
done ample justice to; “what say you to an hour on the ice? 
We shall have plenty of time.” 
“Capital!” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 
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. “Prime!” ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“You skate, of course, Winkle?” said Wardle. 

“Ye—yes; oh, yes” ; replied Mr. Winkle. ‘“I—I—am rather 
out of practice.” 

“Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella. “I like to see it 
so much.” 

“Oh, it is so graceful,”said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth ex- 
pressed her opinion that it was “swan-like.” 

“J should be very happy, I’m sure,” said Mr. Winkle, red- 
dening; “but I have no skates.” 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had got a 
couple of pair, and the fat boy announced that there were 
half-a-dozen more, down stairs, whereat Mr. Winkle ex- 
pressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely uncomfort- 
able. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice; and 
the fat boy and Mr. Weller, having shovelled and swept 
away the snow which had fallen on it during the night, Mr. 
Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity which to Mr. 
Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described circles with 
his left leg, and cut figures of eight; and inscribed upon the 
ice, without once stopping for breath, a great many other 
pleasant and astonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction 
of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman and the ladies; which reached 
a pitch of positive enthusiasm, when old Wardle and Ben- 
jamin Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed 
some mystic evolutions, which they called a reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of his 
feet, and putting his skates on, with the points behind, and 
getting the straps into a very complicated and entangled state, 
with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather less 
about skates than a Hindoo. At length, however with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly 
screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to his 


feet. 
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“Now, then, sir,” said Sam, in an encouraging tone; “off 
with you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop,” said Mr. Winkle, trembling violently, 
and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drown- 
ing man. 

“How slippery it is, Sam!” 

“Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied Mr. Wel- 
ler. “Hold up, sir.” ; 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference to a 
demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a frantic 
desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash the back of his 
head on the ice. 

“These—these—are very awkward skates; ain’t they, 
Sam?” inquired Mr. Winkle staggering. 

“T’m afeerd there’s an orkard gen’lm’n in ’em, sir,” replied 
Sam. 

“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. “Come; the ladies are all 
anxiety.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. “I’m 
coming.” 

“Just a goin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring to disen- 
gage himself. “Now, sir, start off.” 

“Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging most 
affectionately to Mr. Weller. “I find I’ve a couple of coats at 
home, that I don’t want, Sam. You may have them, Sam.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle, 
hastily. “You needn’t take your hand away, to do that. I 
meant to have given you five shillings this morning for a 
Christmas-box, Sam. I’ll give it you this afternoon, Sam.” 

“You're wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold my arm first, Sam; will you?” said Mr. Winkle. 
“There—that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, Sam. 
Not too fast, Sam; not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward, with his body half doubled 
up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, in a very 
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singular and un-swan-like manner, when Mr. Pickwick most 
innocently shouted from the opposite bank— 

“Sam ae 

“Sir?” said Mr. Weller. 

“Here. I want you.” 

“Let go, sir,” said Sam. “Don’t you hear the governor 
a callin’. Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself from 
the grasp of the agonized Pickwickian; and, in so doing, ad- 
ministered a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. 
With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practice 
could have insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down into the centre of the reel, at the very moment when 
Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of unparalleled 
beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a 
loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to 
the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle 
was far too wise to do anything of the kind in skates. He was 
seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to smile; but an- 
guish was depicted on every lineament of his countenance. 

“Are you hurt?” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with great 
anxiety. 

“Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

“I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said Mr. Benjamin, with 
great eagerness. 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

“T really think you had better,”’ said Allen. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle; “I’d rather not.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?” inquired Bob Saw- 
yer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned to 
Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, “Take his skates off.” 

“No; but really I had scarcely begun,” remonstrated Mr. 
Winkle. 

“Take his skates off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 
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The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle allowed 
Sam to obey it, in silence. 

“Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the bystand- 
ers; and, beckoning his friend to approach fixed a searching 
look upon him, and uttered in a low, but distinct and em- 
phatic tone, these remarkable words: 

“You're a humbug, sir.” 

“A what!” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

“A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it. An 
impostor, sir.” 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his heel, 
and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of the senti- 
ment just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having by 
their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were exercising them- 
selves thereupon, in a very masterly and brilliant manner. 
Sam Weller, in particular, was displaying that beautiful feat 
of fancy sliding which is currently denominated “Knocking 
at the cobbler’s door,’ and which is achieved by skimming 
over the ice on one foot, and occasionally giving a two-penny 
postman’s knock upon it with the other. It was a good long 
slide, and there was something in the motion which Mr. Pick- 
wick, who was very cold with standing still, could not help 
envying. 

“Tt looks a nice warm exercise, that, doesn’t it?” he inquired 
of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly out of 
breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in which he had 
converted his legs into a pair of compasses, and drawn com- 
plicated problems on the ice. 

“Ah, it does, indeed,” replied Wardle. “Do you slide?” 

“TI used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy,” replied 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“Try it now,” said Wardle. 

“Oh, do, please, Mr. Pickwick,” cried all the ladies. 

“T should be very happy to afford you any amusement,” re- 
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plied Mr. Pickwick, “but I haven’t done such a thing these 
thirty years.” 

“Pooh! pooh! nonsense!” said Wardle, dragging off his 
skates with the impetuosity which characterized all his pro- 
ceedings. 

“Here; I'll keep you company; come along,” and away 
went the good-tempered old fellow down the slide, with a 
rapidity which came very close upon Mr. Weller, and beat 
the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves and 
put them in his hat, took two or three short runs, baulked 
himself as often, and at last took another run and went slowly 
and gravely down the slide, with his feet about a yard and a 
quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of all the spectators. 

“Keep the pot a bilin’, sir,” said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 
then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the fat 
boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon each 
other’s heels, and running after each other with as much eager- 
ness as if all their future prospects in life depended on their 
expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to observe the 
manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his share in the 
ceremony; to watch the torture of anxiety with which he 
viewed the person behind, gaining upon him at the imminent 
hazard of tripping him up; to see him gradually expend the 
painful force which he had put on at first, and turn slowly 
round on the slide, with his face towards the point from 
which he had started; to contemplate the playful smile which 
mantled on his face when he had accomplished the distance, 
and the eagerness with which he turned round when he had 
done so, and ran after his predecessor, his black gaiters trip- 
ping pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes beaming cheer- 
fulness and gladness through his spectacles. And when he was 
knocked down (which happened upon the average, every third 
round), it was the most invigorating sight that can possibly be 
imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and hand- 
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kerchief, with a glowing countenance, and resume his station 
in the rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm which nothing 
could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the quickest, 
the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp smart crack was 
heard. There was a quick rush towards the bank, a wild scream 
from the ladies, and a shout from Mr. Tupman. A large mass 
of ice disappeared, the water bubbled over it, and Mr. Pick- 
wick’s hat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating on the sur- 
face; and this was all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody could 
see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every countenance; 
the males turned pale, and the females fainted; Mr. Snodgrass 
and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the hand, and gazed 
at the spot where their leader had gone down, with frenzied 

_ eagerness; while Mr. Tupman, by way of rendering the 
promptest assistance, and at the same time conveying to any 
persons who might be within hearing, the clearest possible no- 
tion of the catastrophe, ran across the country at his utmost 
speed, screaming “Fire!”’ with all his might and main. 

It was at this very moment, when old Wardle and Sam 
Weller were approaching the hole with cautious steps, and 
Mr. Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried consultation with 
Mr. Bob Sawyer on the advisability of bleeding the company 
generally, as an improving little bit of professional practice— 
it was at this very moment that a face, head, and shoulders 
emerged from beneath the water, and disclosed the features 
and spectacles of Mr. Pickwick. 

“Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one instant,” 
bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Yes, do; let me implore you—for my sake,” roared Mr. 
Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather unneces- 
sary; the probability being, that if Mr. Pickwick had declined 
to keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, it would have oc- 
curred to him that he might as well do so for his own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?” said Wardle. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the water 
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from his head and face, and gasping for breath. “I fell upon 
my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at first.” 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as was yet 
visible, bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement; and 
as the fears of the spectators were still further relieved by the 
fat boy’s suddenly recollecting that the water was nowhere 
more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were performed 
to get him out. After a vast quantity of splashing, and crack- 
ing, and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was, at length, fairly ex- 
tricated from his unpleasant position, and once more stood on 
dry land. 

“Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Arabella. “Let me wrap this shawl 
round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Wardle; “and 
when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your legs can 
carry you, and jump into bed directly.” 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant; and three or 
four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick was 
wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of Mr. Wel- 
ler; presenting the singular phenomenon of an elderly gen- 
tleman dripping wet, and without a hat, with his arms bound 
down to his sides, skimming over the ground without any 
clearly defined purpose, at the rate of six good English miles 
an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at the 
very top of his speed until he reached the door of Manor Farm, 
where Mr. Tupman had arrived some five minutes before, and 
had frightened the old lady into palpitations of the heart, by 
impressing her with the unalterable conviction that the kitchen 
chimney was on fire—a calamity which always presented it- 
self in the most glowing colours to the old lady’s mind, when 
anybody about her evinced the smallest agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant, until he was snug in 
bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room, and took 
up his dinner, a bow! of punch was carried up afterwards, and 
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a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. Old Wardle 
_would not hear of his rising, so they made the bed the chair, 
and Mr. Pickwick presided. A second and a third bowl were 
ordered in; and when Mr. Pickwick awoke next morning, 
there was not a symptom of rheumatism about him, which 
proves, as Mr. Bob Sawyer very justly observed, that there is 
nothing like hot punch in such cases, and that if ever hot 
punch did fail to act as a preventative, it was merely because 
ay patient fell into the-vulgar error of not taking enough 
OF it. 
Cuartes DICKENS. 


A HARD FROST 
[From “The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne.’ | 


THERE were some circumstances attending the remarkable 
frost in January 1776, so singular and striking, that a short 
detail of them may not be unacceptable. . . . 

January 7.—Snow driving all the day, which was followed 
by frost, sleet, and some snow, till the 12th, when a prodigious 
mass overwhelmed all the works of men, drifting over the 
tops of the gates and filling the hollow lanes. 

On the 14th the writer was obliged to be much abroad; 
and thinks he never before or since has encountered such 
rugged Siberian weather. Many of the narrow roads were now 
filled above the tops of the hedges; through which the snow 
was driven into most romantic and grotesque shapes, so strik- 
ing to the imagination as not to be seen without wonder and 
pleasure. The poultry dared not to stir out of their roosting 
places; for cocks and hens are so dazzled and confounded by 
the glare of snow that they would soon perish without assist- 
ance. The hares also lay sullenly in their seats, and would not 
move till compelled by hunger; being conscious—poor animals 
—that the drifts and heaps treacherously betray their foot- 
steps, and prove fatal to numbers of them. 
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From the 14th the snow continued to increase, and began 
to stop the road waggons, and coaches, which could no longer 
keep on their regular stages; and especially on the western 
roads, where the fall appears to have been deeper than in the 
south. The company at Bath, that wanted to attend the 
Queen’s birthday, were strangely incommoded ; many carriages 
of persons, who got in their way to town from Bath as far as 
Marlborough, after strange embarrassments, here met with a 
ne plus ultra. The ladies fretted, and offered large rewards to 
labourers if they would shovel them a track to London; but 
the relentless heaps of snow were too bulky to be removed ; 
and so the 18th passed over, leaving the company in very 
uncomfortable circumstances at the Castle and other inns. 

On the 20th the sun shone out for the first time since the 
frost began; a circumstance that has been remarked before 
much in favour of vegetation. All this time the cold was not 
very intense, for the thermometer stood at 29°, 28°, 25°, and 
thereabout; but on the 21st it descended to 20°. The birds 
now began to be in a very pitiable and starving condition. 
Tamed by the season, sky-larks settled in the streets of towns, 
because they saw the ground was bare; rooks frequented dung- 
hills close to houses; and crows watched horses as they passed, 
and greedily devoured what dropped from them: hares now 
came into men’s gardens, and, scraping away the snow, de- 
voured such plants as they could find. 

On the 22nd the author had occasion to go to London 
through a sort of Laplandian scene, very wild and grotesque 
indeed. But the metropolis itself exhibited a still more singu- 
lar appearance than the country; for, being bedded deep in 
snow, the pavement of the streets could not be touched by the 
wheels or the horses’ feet, so that the carriages ran about 
without the least noise. .. . 

Gitpert WHITE. 
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THE LOSS OF THE GOLD 


[From “Silas Marner,” by George Eliot—after Silas’s hoard 
of money has been stolen.| 


As soon as he was warm, he began to think it would be a long 
while to wait till his supper before he drew out his guineas, 
and it would be pleasant to see them on the table before him 
as he ate his unwonted feast. For joy is the best of wine, and 
Silas’s guineas were a golden wine of that sort. 

He rose and placed his candle unsuspectingly on the floor 
near his loom, swept away the sand without noticing any 
change, and removed the bricks. The sight of the empty hole 
made his heart leap violently, but the belief that his gold was 
gone could not come at once—only terror, and the eager effort 
to put an end to the terror. He passed his trembling hand all 
about the hole, trying to think it possible that his eyes had 
deceived him; then he held the candle in the hole and ex- 
amined it curiously, trembling more and more. At last he shook 
so violently that he let fall the candle, and lifted his hands 
to his head, trying to steady himself, that he might think. 
Had he put his gold somewhere else, by a sudden resolution 
last night, and then forgotten it? A man falling into dark 
water seeks a momentary footing, even on sliding stones; and 
Silas, by acting as if he believed in false hopes, warded off 
the moment of despair. He searched in every corner, he turned 
his bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it; he looked in his 
brick oven where he laid his sticks. When there was no other 
place to be searched, he kneeled down again and felt once 
more all round the hole. There was no untried refuge left for 
a moment’s shelter from the terrible truth. 

Yes, there was a sort of refuge which always comes with 
the prostration of thought under an overpowering passion: it 
was that expectation of impossibilities, that belief in contra- 
dictory images, which is still distinct from madness, because 
it is capable of being dissipated by the external fact. Silas got 
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up from his knees trembling, and looked round at the table: 
didn’t the gold lie there after all? 

The table was bare. Then he turned and looked behind 
him—looked all round his dwelling, seeming to strain his 
brown eyes after some possible appearance of the bags where 
he had already sought them in vain. He could see every object 
in his cottage—and his gold was not there. 

Again he put his trembling hands to his head, and gave a 
wild ringing scream, the cry of desolation. . . . And now 
that all the false hopes had vanished, and the first shock of 
certainty was past, the idea of a thief began to present itself, 
and he entertained it eagerly, because a thief might be caught 
and made to restore the gold. The thought brought some new 
strength with it, and he started from his loom to the door. As 
he opened it the rain beat in upon him, for it was falling 
more and more heavily. There were no footsteps to be tracked 
on such a night—footsteps? When had the thief come? Was 
it a thief who had taken the bags? 

GerorceE Etior. 


MOSES AND THE 
Poel ad el Syd Ryn ik Fig Bh 8/55 


[From “The Vicar of Wakefield.’ | 


As the fair happened on the following day, I had intentions 
of going myself; but my wife persuaded me that I had got a 
cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to permit me from 
home. “No, my dear,” said she, ‘our son Moses is a discreet 
boy, and can buy and sell to very good advantage; you know 
all our great bargains are of his purchasing. He always stands 
out and higgles, and actually tires them till he gets a bargain.” 

As I had some opinion of my son’s prudence, I was willing 
enough to entrust him with this commission; and the next 
morning I perceived his sisters mighty busy in fitting out 
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Moses for the fair; trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, 
and cocking his hat with pins. The business of the toilet being 
over, we had at last the satisfaction of seeing him mounted 
upon the colt, with a deal box before him to bring home gro- 
ceries in. He had on a coat made of that cloth they call 





thunder-and-lightning, which, though grown too short, was 
much too good to be thrown away. His waistcoat was of a 
gosling green, and his sisters had tied his hair with a broad 
black ribbon. We all followed him several paces from the door, 
bawling after him, “Good luck! good luck!” till we could see 
him no longer. 

He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thornhill’s butler came to 
congratulate us upon our good fortune, saying that he over- 
heard his young master mention our names with great com- 
mendation. .. . 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that came was 
Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. He brought my little 
ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, which my wife un- 
dertook to keep for them, and give them by littles at a time. 
He brought my daughters, also, a couple of boxes, in which 
they might keep wafers, snuff, patches, or even money, when 
they got it. My wife was usually fond of a weasel-skin purse, 
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as being the most lucky; but this by the by. We had still a 
regard for Mr. Burchell, though his late rude behaviour was 
in some measure displeasing; nor could we now avoid com- 
municating our happiness to him, and asking his advice; al- 
though we seldom followed advice, we were all ready enough 
to ask it. When he read the note from the two ladies, he shook 
his head, and observed, that an affair of this sort demanded 
the utmost circumspection. This air of diffidence highly dis- 
pleased my wife. “I never doubted, Sir,” cried she, “‘your 
readiness to be against my daughters and me. You have more 
circumspection than is wanted. However, I fancy when we 
come to ask advice, we shall apply to persons who seem to 
have made use of it themselves.”’ “Whatever my own conduct 
may have been, Madam,” replied he, “is not the present ques- 
tion; though, as I have made no use of advice myself, I 
should in conscience give it to those that will.” As I was appre- 
hensive, this answer might draw on a repartee, making up by 
abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by seem- 
ing to wonder what could keep our son so long at the fair, as 
it was now almost nightfall. ‘Never mind our son,” cried my 
wife; “depend upon it he knows what he is about. I’1l warrant 
we'll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze one. I’1l tell you a good 
story about that, that will make you split your sides with 
laughing,—But, as I live, yonder comes Moses, without a 
horse, and the box at his back.” 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating un- 
der the deal box which he had strapt round his shoulders like 
a pedlar. “Welcome, welcome, Moses; well, my boy, what 
have you brought us from the fair?”’—“I have brought you 
myself,” cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting the box on 
the dresser. “Ay, Moses,” cried my wife, “ that we know; but 
where is the horse?” “I have sold him,” cried Moses, “‘for 
three pounds five shillings and twopence.” “Well done, my 
good boy,” returned she; “I knew you would touch them off. 
Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings and twopence is 
no bad day’s work. Come, let us have it then.” “I have brought 
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back no money,” cried Moses again. “I have laid it all out in 
a bargain, and here it is,” pulling out a bundle from his 
breast: “here they are; a gross of green spectacles, with silver 
rims and shagreen cases.” “A gross of green spectacles!’ re- 
peated my wife, in a faint voice. “And you have parted with 
the colt, and brought us back nothing but a gross of green 
paltry spectacles!” ‘Dear mother,” cried the boy, “why won’t 
you listen to reason? I had them a dead bargain, or I should 
not have brought them. The silver rims alone will sell for 
double the money.” “A fig for the silver rims!” cried my wife, 
in a passion: “I dare swear they won't sell for above half the 
money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce.” 
“You need be under no uneasiness,” cried I, “about selling the 
rims, for they are not worth sixpence; for I perceive they are 
only copper varnished over.” “What!” cried my wife, “not 
silver! the rims not silver?” “No,” cried I, ‘‘no more silver 
than your saucepan.” “‘And so,” returned she, “we have parted 
with the colt, and have only got a gross of green spectacles, 
with copper rims and shagreen cases? A murrain take such 
trumpery! The blockhead has been imposed upon, and should 
have known his company better.”—‘“There, my dear,” cried I, 
“you are wrong; he should not have known them at all.” 
“Marry, hang the idiot!’ returned she, “to bring me such 
stuff! if I had them I would throw them in the fire.” “There 
again you are wrong, my dear,” cried I; “for though they be 
copper, we will keep them by us, as copper spectacles, you 
know, are better than nothing.” .. . 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Aerie bey ele TU RN 
[From “Cranford.” | 


Marrtua was beginning to go about again, and I had already 

fixed a limit, not very far distant, to my visit, when one after- 

noon, as I was sitting in the shop-parlour with Miss Matty— 
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I remember the weather was colder now than it had been in 
May, three weeks before, and we had a fire and kept the door 
fully closed—we saw a gentleman go slowly past the window, 
and then stand opposite to the door, as if looking out for the 
name which we had so carefully hidden. He took out a double 
eye-glass and peered about for some time before he could dis- 
cover it. Then he came in. And, all on a sudden, it flashed 
across me that it was the Aga himself! For his clothes had an 
out-of-the-way foreign cut about them, and his face was deep 
brown, as if tanned and retanned by the sun. His complexion 
contrasted oddly with his plentiful snow-white hair, his eyes 
were dark and piercing, and he had an odd way of contracting 
them and puckering up his cheeks into innumerable wrinkles 
when he looked earnestly at objects. He did so to Miss Matty 
when he first came in. His glance had first caught and lingered 
a little upon me, but then turned, with the peculiar searching 
look I have described, to Miss Matty. She was a little flut- 
tered and nervous, but no more so than she always was when 
any man came into her shop. She thought that he would prob- 
ably have a note, or a sovereign at least, for which she would 
have to give change, which was an operation she very much 
disliked to perform. But the present customer stood opposite 
to her, without asking for anything, only looking fixedly at her 
as he drummed upon the table with his fingers, just for all the 
world as Miss Jenkyns used to do. Miss Matty was on the 
point of asking him what he wanted (as she told me after- 
wards), when he turned. sharp to me: “Is your name Mary 
Smith?” 

“Yes!” said I. 

All my doubts as to his identity were set at rest, and I 
only wondered what he would say or do next, and how Miss 
Matty would stand the joyful shock of what he had to reveal. 
Apparently he was at a loss how to announce himself, for he 
looked round at last in search of something to buy, so as to 
gain time, and as it happened, his eye caught on the almond- 
comfits, and he boldly asked for a pound of “those things.” I 
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doubt if Miss Matty had a whole pound in the shop, and, 
besides the unusual magnitude of the order, she was distressed 
with the idea of the indigestion they would produce, taken in 
such unlimited quantities. She looked up to remonstrate. 
Something of tender relaxation in his face struck home to her 
heart. She said, “It is—O sir! can you be Peter?’ and trem- 
bled from head to foot. In a moment he was round the table 
and had her in his arms, sobbing the tearless cries of old age. 
I brought her a glass of wine, for indeed her colour had 
changed so as to alarm me and Mr. Peter too. He kept saying, 
“I have been too sudden for you, Matty—I have, my little 
girl.” é 

I proposed that she should go at once up into the drawing- 
room and lie down on the sofa there. She looked wistfully at 
her brother whose hand she had held tight, even when nearly 
fainting; but on his assuring her that he would not leave her, 
she allowed him to carry her upstairs. 

I thought that the best I could do, was to run and put the 
kettle on the fire for early tea, and then to attend to the shop, 
leaving the brother and sister to exchange some of the many 
thousand things they must have to say. I had also to break 
the news to Martha, who received it with a burst of tears 
which nearly infected me. She kept recovering herself to ask if 
I was sure it was indeed Miss Matty’s brother, for I had men- 
tioned that he had grey hair and she had always heard that he 
was a very handsome young man. Something of the same kind 
perplexed Miss Matty at tea-time, when she was installed in 
the great easy-chair opposite to Mr. Jenkyns’s in order to gaze 
her fill. She could hardly drink for looking at him, and as for 
eating, that was out of the question. 

“I suppose hot climates age people very quickly,” said she, 
almost to herself. “When you left Cranford you had not a 
grey hair in your head.” 

“But how many years ago is that?” said Mr. Peter, smiling. 

“Ah true! yes, I suppose you and I are getting old. But still 
I did not think we were so very old! But white hair is very 
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becoming to you, Peter,” she continued—a little afraid lest 
she had hurt him by revealing how his appearance had im- 
pressed her. 

“I suppose I forgot dates too, Matty, for what do you think 
I have brought for you from India? I have an India muslin 
gown and a pearl necklace for you somewhere in my chest at 
Portsmouth.” He smiled as if amused at the idea of the incon- 
gruity of his presents with the appearance of his sister; but this 
did not strike her all at once, while the elegance of the articles 
did. I could see that for a moment her imagination dwelt com- 
placently on the idea of herself thus attired; and instinctively 
she put her hand up to her throat—that little delicate throat, 
which (as Miss Pole had told me) had been one of her youth- 
ful charms; but the hand met the touch of folds of soft muslin 
in which she always swathed up to her chin, and the sensation 
recalled a sense of the unsuitableness of a pearl necklace to 
her age. She said, “I’m afraid I’m too old; but it was very 
kind of you to think of it. They are just what I should have 
liked years ago—when I was young.” 

“So I thought, my little Matty. I remembered your tastes; 
they were so like my dear mother’s.” At the mention of that 
name the brother and sister clasped each other’s hands yet 
more fondly, and although they were perfectly silent, I fan- 
cied they might have something to say if they were unchecked 
by my presence, and I got up to arrange my room for Mr. 
Peter’s occupation that night, intending myself to share Miss 
Matty’s bed. But at my movement he started up. “I must go 
and settle about a room at the ‘George.’ My carpet-bag is 
there too.” 

“No!” said Miss Matty, in great distress—“you must not 
go; please, dear Peter,—pray, Mary—oh! you must not go!” 

She was so much agitated that we both promised every- 
thing she wished. Peter sat down again and gave her his hand, 
which for better security she held in both of hers, and I left 
the room to accomplish my arrangements. 

Long, long into the night, far, far into the morning, did 
Miss Matty and I talk. She had much to tell me of her broth- 
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er’s life and adventures, which he had communicated to her 
as they had sat alone. She said all was thoroughly clear to her; 
but I never quite understood the whole story; and when in 
after days I lost my awe of Mr. Peter enough to question him 
myself, he laughed at my curiosity, and told me stories that 
sounded so very much like Baron Munchausen’s that I was 
sure he was making fun of me. What I heard from Miss Matty 
was that he had been a volunteer at the siege of Rangoon; had 
been taken prisoner by thé Burmese; had somehow obtained 
favour and eventual freedom from knowing how to bleed the 
chief of the small tribe, in some case of dangerous illness; 
that on his release from years of captivity he had had his let- 
ters returned from England with the ominous word “Dead” 
_marked upon them; and believing himself to be the last of 
his race, he had settled down as an indigo planter, and had 
proposed to spend the remainder of his life in the country, to 
whose habits and modes of life he had become habituated, 
when my letter had reached him, and with the odd vehemence 
which characterized him in age as it had done in youth, he 
had sold his land and all his possessions to the first purchaser, 
and come home to his poor old sister, who was more glad and 
rich than any princess when she looked at him. She talked me 
to sleep at last, and then I was awakened by a slight sound at 
the door, for which she begged my pardon, as she crept pen- 
itently into bed, but it seems that when I could no longer 
confirm her belief that the long-lost Peter was really here— 
under the same roof—she had begun to fear lest it was only 
a waking dream of hers; that there had never been a Peter sit- 
ting by her all that blessed evening—but that the real Peter 
lay dead far away beneath some wild sea-wave, or under some 
strange eastern tree. And so strong had this nervous feeling 
of hers become, that she was fain to get up and go and con- 
vince herself that he was really there by listening through the 
door to his even, regular breathing—I don’t like to call it 
snoring, but I heard it myself through two closed doors—and 
by and by it soothed Miss Matty to sleep. 

I don’t believe Mr. Peter came home from India as rich as 
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a nabob, he even considered himself poor, but neither he nor 
Miss Matty cared much about that. At any rate, he had 
enough to live upon “very genteelly” at Cranford; he and 
Miss Matty together. And a day or two after his arrival the 
shop was closed, while troops of little urchins gleefully 
awaited the shower of comfits and lozenges that came from 
time to time down upon their faces as they stood up-gazing at 
Miss Matty’s drawing-room windows. 

Occasionally, Miss Matty would say to them (half-hidden 
behind the curtains), “My dear children, don’t make your- 
selves ill”; but a strong arm pulled her back, and a more 
rattling shower than ever succeeded. A part of the tea was 
sent in presents to the Cranford ladies; and some of it was 
distributed among the old people who remembered Mr. Peter 
in the days of his frolicsome youth. The India muslin gown 
was reserved for darling Flora Gordon (Miss Jessie Brown’s 
daughter). The Gordons had been on the Continent for the 
last few years, but were now expected to return very soon; 
and Miss Matty, in her sisterly pride, anticipated great de- 
light in the joy of showing them Mr. Peter. The pearl neck- 
lace disappeared; and about that time many handsome and 
useful presents made their appearance in the households of 
Miss Pole and Mrs. Forrester; and some rare and delicate 
Indian ornaments graced the drawing-rooms of Mrs. J amieson 
and Mrs. Fitz-Adam. I myself, was not forgotten. Among 
other things, I had the handsomest bound and best edition 
of Dr. Johnson’s works that could be produced, and dear 
Miss Matty, with tears in her eyes, begged me to consider 
it as a present from her sister as well as herself. In short, no 
one was forgotten; and, what was more, every one, however 
insignificant, who had shown kindness to Miss Matty at any 
time, was sure of Mr. Peter’s cordial regard. 

EvizaBETH GASKELL. 
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THE MAIL 
[From “A Tale of Two Cities.’’] 


Ir was the Dover road that lay, on a Friday night late in 
November, before the first of the persons with whom this 
history has business. The Dover road lay, as to him, beyond 
the Dover mail, as it lumbered up Shooter’s Hill. He walked 
uphill in the mire by the side of the mail, as the rest of the 
passengers did; not because they had the least relish for walk- 
ing exercise, under the circumstances, but because the hill, 
and the harness, and the mud, and the mail, were all so heavy, 
that the horses had three times already come to a stop, besides 
once drawing the coach across the road, with the mutinous 
intent of taking it back to Blackheath. Reins and whip and 
coachman and guard, however, in combination, had read that 
article of war which forbade a purpose otherwise strongly in 
favour of the argument, that some brute animals are endued 
with reason; and the team had capitulated and returned to 
their duty. 

With drooping heads and tremulous tails, they mashed 
their way through the thick mud, floundering and stumbling 
between whiles as if they were falling to pieces at the larger 
joints. As often as the driver rested them and brought them 
to a stand, with a wary “Wo-ho! so-ho then!” the near leader 
violently shook his head and everything upon it—like an un- 
usually emphatic horse, denying that the coach could be got 
up the hill. Whenever the leader made this rattle, the pas- 
senger started, as a nervous passenger might, and was dis- 
turbed in mind. 

There was a steaming mist in all the hollows, and it had 
roamed in its forlornness up the hill, like an evil spirit, seek- 
ing rest and finding none. A clammy and intensely cold mist, 
it made its slow way through the air in ripples that visibly 
followed and overspread one another, as the waves of an un- 
wholesome sea might do. It was dense enough to shut out 
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everything from the light of the coach lamps, but these its 
own workings, and a few yards of road; and the reek of the 
labouring horses steamed into it, as if they had made it all. 

Two other passengers, besides the one, were plodding up 
the hill by the side of the mail. All three were wrapped to 
the cheek-bones and over the ears, and wore jack-boots. Not 
one of the three could have said, from anything he saw, what 
either of the other two was like; and each was hidden under 
almost as many wrappers from the eyes of the mind, as from 
the eyes of the body, of his two companions. In those days, 
travellers were very shy of being confidential on a short no- 
tice, for anybody on the road might be a robber or in league 
with robbers. .. . 

The last burst carried the mail to the summit of the hill. 
The horses stopped to breathe again, and the guard got down 
to skid the wheel for the descent, and open the coach door to 
let the passengers in. 

“Tst! Joe!” cried the coachman in a warning voice, looking 
down from his box. 

“What do you say, Tom?” 

They both listened. 

“I say a horse at a canter coming up, Joe.” 

“T say a horse at a gallop, Tom,” returned the guard, leav- 
ing his hold of the door, and mounting nimbly to his place. 
“Gentlemen! In the king’s name, all of you!” 

With this hurried adjuration, he cocked his blunderbuss, 
and stood on the offensive. 

The passenger booked by this history was on the coach step, 
getting in; the two other passengers were close behind him, 
and about to follow. He remained on the step, half in the 
coach and half out of it; they remained in the road below him. 
They all looked from the coachman to the guard, and from the 
guard to the coachman, and listened. The coachman looked 
back, and the guard looked back, and even the emphatic 
leader pricked up his ears and looked back, without contra- 
dicting. 

The stillness of the night made it very quiet indeed. The 
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panting of the horses communicated a tremulous motion to 
the coach as if it were in a state of agitation. The hearts of 
the passengers beat loud enough perhaps to be heard; but, at 
any rate, the quiet pause was audibly expressive of people 
out of breath, and holding the breath, and having the pulses 
quickened by expectation. . . . 

“So-ho!” the guard sang out, as loud as he could roar. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


A CHILD AT THE SEA’ 


Tue village, on the outskirts of which we had taken up our 
abode, was built parallel to the cliff-line above the shore, but 
half a mile inland. For a long time . . . no other form of 


' natural scenery than the sea had any effect upon me at all. 


The tors of the distant moor might be drawn in deep blue 
against the pallor of our morning or our evening sky, but I 
never looked at them. It was the Sea, always the sea, nothing 
but the sea. From our house, or from the field at the back of 
our house, or from any part of the village itself, there was 
no appearance to suggest that there could lie anything in an 
easterly direction to break the infinitude of red ploughed 
fields. But on that earliest morning, how my heart remem- 
bers! we hastened,—Miss Marks, the maid, and I between 
them,—along a couple of high-walled lanes, when suddenly, 
far below us, in an immense arc of light, there stretched the 
enormous plain of waters. We had but to cross a step or two of 
downs, when the hollow sides of the great limestone cove 
yawned at our feet, descending, like a broken cup, down, down 
to the moon of snow-white shingle and the expanse of blue- 
preen sea... . 

No road, save the merest goat-path, led down its concave 
wilderness, in which loose furze-bushes and untrimmed 


1 By permission from FATHER AND SON by Sir Edmund Gosse. Copy- 
right by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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brambles wantoned into the likeness of trees, each draped in 
audacious tissue of wild clematis. Through this fantastic 
maze the traveller wound his way, led by little other clue 
than by the instinct of descent. 

For me, as a child, it meant the labour of a long, an end- 
less morning, to descend to the snow-white pebbles, to sport 
at the edge of the cold, sharp sea, and then to climb up home 
again, slipping in the sticky red mud, clutching at the smooth 
boughs of the wild ash, toiling, toiling upwards into flat land 
out of that hollow world of rocks. 

Str Epmunp Goss. 


IN AND OUT OF A SCRAPE 
[From “Midshipman Easy.” | 


Noruinc pleased Mr. Easy so much as Jack’s loquacity. 
“That’s right; argue the point, Jack—argue the point, boy,” 
would he say, as Jack disputed with his mother. And then 
he would turn to the Doctor, rubbing his hands, and observe, 
‘Depend upon it, Jack will be a great, a very great man.” 
And then he would call Jack and give him a guinea for his 
cleverness. . . . 

A few days afterwards, Jack discovered, one fine morning, 
on the other side of a hedge, a summer apple-tree bearing 
tempting fruit, and he immediately broke through the hedge, 
and climbing the tree, as our first mother did before him, he 
culled the fairest and did eat. 

“T say, you sir, what are you doing there?” cried a rough 
voice. 

Jack looked down, and perceived a stout, thick-set person- 
age in grey coat and red waist-coat, standing underneath him. 

“Don’t you see what I’m about?” replied Jack; “I’m eat- 
ing apples—shall I throw you down a few?” 

“Thank you kindly—the fewer that are pulled the better; 
perhaps, as you are so free to give them to others, as well as 
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to help yourself, you may think that they are your own 
property !” 

“Not a bit more my property than they : are yours, my good 
man.” 

“T guess that’s something like the truth; but you are not 
quite at the truth yet, my lad; those apples are mine, and 
I'll trouble you to come down as fast as you please; when 
you’re down we can then settle our accounts; and,” continued 
the man, shaking his cudgel, “depend upon it, you shall have 
your receipt in full.” 

Jack did not much like the appearance of things. 

“My good man,” said he, “it is quite a prejudice on your 
part to imagine that apples were not given, as well as all 
other fruit, for the benefit of us all—they are common prop- 
erty, believe me.” 

“That’s a matter of opinion, oy lad, and I may be allowed 

_to have my own.’ 

*“You’ll find it in the Bible,” says Jack. 

“T never did yet, and I’ve read it through and through all, 
bating the ‘Pocryfar.’ ” 

“Then,” said Jack, ‘go home and fetch the Bible, and I'll 
prove it to you.” 

“T suspect you'll not wait till I come back again. No, no; 
I have lost plenty of apples, and have long wanted to find 
the robbers out; now I’ve caught one I’ll take care that he 
don’t ’scape without apple sauce, at all events—so come down, 
you young thief, come down directly—or it will be all the 
worse for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack, “but I am very well here. I will, 
if you please, argue the point from where I am.” 

“T’ve no time to argue the point, my lad; I’ve plenty to 
do, but do not think I’ll let you off. If you don’t choose to 
come down, why then you may stay there, and I’ll answer for 
it, as soon as work is done J shall find you safe enough.” 

“What can be done,” thought Jack, ‘with a man who will 
not listen to argument? What a world is this !—however, he’ll 
not find me here when he comes back, I’ve a notion.” 
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But in this Jack was mistaken. The farmer walked to the 
hedge, and called to a boy, who took his orders, and ran to 
the farm-house. In a minute or two a large bull-dog was seen 
bounding along the orchard to his master. ““Mark him, Cesar,” 
said the farmer to the dog, “mark him.” The dog crouched 
down on the grass, with his head up, and eyes glaring at Jack, 
showing a range of teeth, that drove all our hero’s philosophy 
out of his head. 

“T can’t wait here, but Cesar can, and J will tell you, as 
a friend, that if he gets hold of you, he’ll not leave a limb 
of you together,—when work’s done I'll come back” ; so say- 
ing, the farmer walked off, leaving Jack and the dog to 
argue the point, if so inclined. What a sad jade must philoso- 
phy be, to put her votaries in such predicaments: 

After a while the dog laid his head down and closed his 
eyes, as if asleep, but Jack observed that at the least move- 
ment on his part, one eye was seen partially to unclose; so 
Jack, like a prudent man, resolved to remain where he’ was. 
He picked a few more apples, for it was his dinner-time, and 
as he chewed he ruminated. 

Jack had been but a few minutes ruminating before he was 
interrupted by another ruminating animal, no less a personage 
than a bull, who had been turned out with full possession of 
the orchard, and who now advanced, bellowing occasionally, 
and tossing his head at the sight of Cesar, whom he considered 
as much a trespasser, as his master had our hero. Cesar started 
on his legs and faced the bull, who advanced pawing, with 
his tail up in the air. When within a few yards the bull made 
a rush at the dog, who evaded him and attacked him in re- 
turn, and thus did the warfare continue until the opponents 
were already at some distance from the apple-tree. Jack pre- 
pared for immediate flight, but unfortunately the combat was 
carried on by the side of the hedge, at which Jack had gained 
admission. Never mind, thought Jack, there are two sides to 
every field, and although the other hedge joined on to the 
garden near the farm-house, there was no option. “At all 
events,” said Jack, “T’ll try it.’ Jack was slipping down the 
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trunk, when he heard a tremendous roar; the bull-dog had 
been tossed by the bull; he was then high in the air, and 
Jack saw him fall on the other side of the hedge; and the 
bull was thus celebrating his victory with a flourish of 
trumpets. Upon which Jack, perceiving that he was relieved 





from his sentry, slipped down the rest of the tree and took to 
his heels. Unfortunately for Jack, the bull saw him, and, 
flushed with victory, he immediately set up another roar, and 
bounded after Jack. Jack perceived his danger, and fear gave 
him wings; he not only flew over the orchard, but he flew over 
the hedge, which was about five feet high, just as the bull 
drove his head into it. Look before you leap, is an old proverb. 
Had Jack done so, he would have done better; but as there 
were cogent reasons to be offered in extenuation of our phi- 
losopher, we shall say no more, but merely state that Jack, 
when he got to the other side of the hedge, found that he had 
pitched into a small apiary, and had upset two hives of bees 
who resented the intrusion; and Jack had hardly time to 
get upon his legs before he found them very busy stinging 
him in all quarters. All that Jack could do was to run for it, 
but the bees flew faster than he could run, and Jack was mad 
with pain, when he stumbled, half-blinded, over the brick- 
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work of a well. Jack could not stop his pitching into the well, 
but he seized the iron chain as it struck him across the face. 
Down went Jack, and round went the windlass, and after a 
rapid descent of forty feet, our hero found himself under 
water, and no longer troubled with the bees, who, whether 
they had lost scent of their prey from his rapid descent, or 
being notoriously clever insects, acknowledged the truth of 
the adage, “Leave well alone,” had certainly left Jack with 
no other companion than Truth. Jack rose from his immer- 
sion, and seized the rope to which the chain of the bucket was 
made fast—it had all of it been unwound from the windlass, 
and therefore it enabled Jack to keep his head above water. 
After a few seconds Jack felt something against his legs, it 
was the bucket, about two feet under the water; Jack put his 
feet into it and found himself pretty comfortable, for the 
water, after the sting of the bees and the heat he had been 
put into by the race with the bull, was quite cool and refresh- 
ing. 

“At all events,” thought Jack, “if it had not been for the 
bull, I should have been watched by the dog, and then 
thrashed by the farmer; but then again, if it had not been for 
the bull, I should not have tumbled among the bees; and if it 
had not been for the bees, I should not have tumbled into the 
well; and if it had not been for the chain, I should have been 
drowned. Such has been the chain of events, all because I 
wanted to eat an apple. 

‘However, I have got rid of the farmer, and the dog, and 
the bull, and the bees—all’s well that ends well; but how the 
devil am I to get out of the well?—All creation appears to 
have conspired against the rights of man. As my father said, 
this is an iron age, and here I am swinging to an iron chain.” 

We have given the whole of Jack’s soliloquy as it will 
prove that Jack was no fool, although he was a bit of a 
philosopher; and a man who could reason so well upon cause 
and effect, at the bottom of a well, up to his neck in water, 
showed a good deal of presence of mind. But if Jack’s mind 
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had been a little twisted by his father’s philosophy, it had still 
sufficient strength and elasticity to recover itself in due 
foper-:. . 

CuarRLes Marryat. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE 
PINES' 


Wuenw that hour came to me among the pines, I wakened 
thirsty. My tin was standing by me half full of water. I 
emptied it at a draught; and feeling broad awake after this 
internal cold aspersion, sat upright to make a cigarette. The 
stars were clear, coloured, and jewel-like, but not frosty. A 
faint silvery vapour stood for the Milky Way. All around me 
_ the black fir-points stood upright and stock-still. By the white- 
ness of the pack-saddle, I could see Modestine walking round 
and round at the length of her tether; I could hear her steadily 
munching at the sward; but there was not another sound, save 
the indescribable quiet talk of the runnel over the stones. I lay 
lazily smoking and studying the colour of the sky, as we call 
the void of space, from where it showed a reddish grey behind 
the pines to where it showed a glossy blue-black between the 
stars. As if to be more like a pedlar, I wear a silver ring. This 
I could see faintly shining as I raised or lowered the cigarette; 
and at each whiff the inside of my hand was illuminated, and 
became for a second the highest light in the landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream of 
air, passed down the glade from time to time; so that even in 
my great chamber the air was being renewed all night long. 
I thought with horror of the inn at Chasseradés and the con- 
gregated nightcaps; with horror of the nocturnal prowesses of 
clerks and students, of hot theatres and pass-keys and close 

1By permission from TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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rooms. Ihave not often enjoyed a more serene possession of 
myself, nor felt more independent of material aids. The outer 
world, from which we cower into our houses, seemed after all 
a gentle habitable place; and night after night a man’s bed, it 
seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the fields, where God 
keeps an open house. I thought I had rediscovered one of 
those truths which are revealed to savages and hid from polit- 
ical economists: at the least, I had discovered a new pleasure 
for myself. And yet even while I was exulting in my solitude 
I became aware of a strange lack. I wished a companion to lie 
near me in the starlight, silent and not moving, but ever 
within touch. For there is a fellowship more quiet even than 
solitude, and which, rightly understood, is solitude made per- 
fect. And to live out of doors with the woman a man loves is 
of all lives the most complete and free. 

As I thus lay, between content and longing, a faint noise 
stole towards me through the pines. I thought, at first, it was 
the crowing of cocks or the barking of dogs at some very dis- 
tant farm; but steadily and gradually it took articulate shape 
in my ears, until I became aware that a passenger was going by 
upon the high-road in the valley, and singing loudly as he 
went. There was more of good-will than grace in his per- 
formance; but he trolled with ample lungs; and the sound of 
his voice took hold upon the hillside and set the air shaking 
in the leafy glens. I have heard people passing by night in 
sleeping cities; some of them sang; one, I remember, played 
loudly on the bagpipes. I have heard the rattle of a cart or 
carriage spring up suddenly after hours of stillness, and pass, 
for some minutes, within the range of my hearing as I lay 
abed. There is a romance about all who are abroad in the 
black hours, and with something of a thrill we try to guess 
their business. But here the romance was double: first, this 
glad passenger, lit internally with wine, who sent up his voice 
in music through the night; and then I, on the other hand, 
buckled into my sack, and smoking alone in the pine-woods 
between four and five thousand feet towards the stars. 

R. L. Stevenson. 
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A DREAM ABOUT, MILTON 
[From a letter.| 


. . . “Waar would you give to have such a dream about Mil- 
ton, as I had a week since? I dreamed that, being in a house 
in the city and with much company, looking towards the lower 
end of the room from the upper end of it, I descried a figure 
which I immediately knew to be Milton’s. He was very 
gravely but very neatly attired in the fashion of his day, and 
had a countenance which filled me with those feelings that an 
affectionate child has for a beloved father. My first thought 
was wonder where he could have been concealed so many 
years; my second, a transport of joy to find him still alive; 
my third, another transport to find myself in his company; 
and my fourth, a resolution to accost him. I did so, and he 
received me with a complacence, in which I saw equal sweet- 
ness and dignity. I spoke of his Paradise Lost as every man 
must who is worthy to speak of it at all, and told him a long 
‘story of the manner in which it affected me when I first dis- 
covered it, being at that time a school-boy. He answered me 
by a smile and a gentle inclination of his head. He then 
grasped my hand affectionately, and with a smile that charmed 
me, said, “Well, you for your part will do well also.” .. . 
Wiiiam CowPeEr. 


LONDON OR COUNTRY? 


Lonpon, 
Jan. 30th, 1801. 
Dear WorpDsworrtH, 
I ought before this to have replied to your very kind invita- 
tion into Cumberland. With you and your sister, I could gang 
anywhere: but.I am afraid whether I shall ever be able to 
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afford so desperate a journey. Separate from the pleasure of 
your company, I don’t much care if I never see a mountain 
in my life. I have passed all my days in London, until I have 
formed as many and intense local attachments as any of you 
mountaineers can have done with dead Nature. The lighted 
shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the innumerable trades, 
tradesmen, and customers, coaches, waggons, playhouses: all 
the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden; the 
watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles; life awake, if you awake, 
at all hours of the night; the impossibility of being dull in 
Fleet Street; the crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shin- 
ing upon houses and pavements, the print-shops, the old book- 
stalls, parsons cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of soups 
from kitchens, the pantomimes—London itself a pantomime 
and a masquerade—all these things work themselves into my 
mind, and feed me, without a power of satiating me. The 
wonder of these sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley Strand 
from fullness of joy at so much life. All these emotions must 
be strange to you; so are your rural emotions to me. But con- 
sider, what must I have been doing all my life, not to have 
lent great portions of my heart with usury to such scenes? 

My attachments are all local, purely local. I have no pas- 
sion (or have had none since I was in love, and then it was 
the spurious engendering of poetry and books), for groves and 
valleys. The rooms where I was born, the furniture which has 
been before my eyes all my life, a book-case which has fol- 
lowed me about like a faithful dog, (only exceeding him in 
knowledge), wherever I have moved, old chairs, old tables, 
streets, squares, where I have sunned myself, my old school,— 
these are my mistresses. Have I not enough, without your 
mountains? I do not envy you. I should pity you, did I not 
know that the mind will make friends of anything. Your sun, 
and moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect me no more, 
or scarcely come to me in more venerable characters, than as a 
gilded room with tapestry and tapers, where I might live with 
handsome visible objects. I consider the clouds above me but 
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as a roof beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy the mind: 
and at last, like the pictures of the apartment of a connoisseur, 
unable to afford him any longer a pleasure. So fading upon 
me, from disuse, have been the beauties of Nature, as they 
have been confinedly called: so ever fresh, and green, and 
warm are all the inventions of men, and assemblies of men in 
this great city... . 

Give my kindest love, and my sister’s, to D. and yourself: 
and a kiss from me to little Barbara Lewthwaite. Thank you 
for liking my play. 

Cuartes Lams. 


GRIDLING 


[Thés tells how a young man set out from London into the 

, country with only a few shillings in hes pocket, and what 
befell him on his journey. It ts taken from a book by 
Mr. W. H. Davies, whose poems are the delight of every 
lover of the simple, lovely, and happy things of our 
English countryside. | 


Ir was a beautiful morning in September, and . . . as I ad- 
vanced towards the country, mile after mile, the sounds of 
commerce dying low, and the human face becoming more rare, 
I lost, for the time being, my vision of the future, being filled 
with the peace of present objects. I noted with joy the first 
green field after the park, the first bird that differed from the 
sparrow, the first stile in the hedge after the carved gate, and 
the first footpath across the wild common that was neither of 
gravel nor ash. I had something like nine shillings in my 
pocket, and I felt that business was out of the question as 
long as any of this remained. 

Reaching St. Albans on the first night, I walked through 
that town, and, making a pillow of my pack, lay down on the 
wild common. It seemed as though extra bodies of stars had 
been drafted that night into the heavens to guard and honour 
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the coming of age of a beautiful moon. And this fine scene 
kept me awake for two or three hours, in spite of tired limbs. 
This seemed to me a glorious life, as long as summer lasted, 
and one had money to buy food in the towns and villages 
through which he passed. For three or four days I walked and 
idled, standing on culverts and watching the water burst from 
darkness into light; listening to the birds; or looking at a 
distant spire that was high enough, and no more, to show that 
a quiet town was lying there under a thousand trees. 

[ reached Northampton, and it was in this town that I in- 
tended to start business on the following day, though I still 
had a few shillings left, having slept in the open air since 
leaving London. With this object I proceeded to examine my 
pack, with the intention of filling my pockets with the dif- 
ferent wares, to draw them forth one or two at a time, as they 
would be needed. So, that night, previous to the great business 
that was to be transacted on the following day, I sought a 
quiet corner in the lodging house, and began to unroll my 
paper parcel. As I proceeded to do this, it seemed to me that 
the inner part of the parcel was damp, and then I remembered 
the two or three heavy showers that we had on the second day 
of my travels. On a further examination I discovered, to my 
horror, that the goods were entirely unfit for sale; that the 
parcel had been so bent and mis-shapen one way and the other, 
during my night’s repose, that the needles had cut through 
their rotten packets, and were stuck in the pin papers, and 
that a great number of pins had concealed their whole bodies 
in the needle packets, showing plainly the guilty tops of their 
heads. The laces were twisted and turned, and their tags were 
already rusted. 

This was a great blow to me, as there seemed nothing else 
to do but send home for the few shillings that had now be- 
come due. But on second thoughts I made up my mind to 
travel without stock of any kind, not doubting but what I 
would rise to the emergency after the last penny had been ex- 
pended, and I was under the force of necessity. Thinking 
Northampton too large a town in which to starve, I deter=|t 
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mined to remain here until my funds were exhausted, when 
desperation would urge me to action. With this idea I took 
life very easily for a couple more days, even inviting poverty 
by being unusually extravagant, going to the extreme of buy- 
ing milk for my tea. But when I became reduced to the last 
sixpence, I decided to make all speed to Birmingham, as the 
resources of that city, it being so much larger, would be a 
better place to serve my wants. 

Starting on this journey, without any more delay, I was 
soon going into the town of Rugby, tired, penniless, and 
hungry. What was I to do? Something had to be done, and 
that at once. I had to face the horrible truth that I was 
now on the verge of starvation. Whilst busy with these un- 
pleasant thoughts, I heard a voice shout to me from the road- 
side, and, looking in that direction, saw a man sitting in the 
grass, eating from a paper parcel, which was half spread before 
him. On going over to see what this man wanted, I found an 
apparently tall man and large in proportion, who was dressed 
in seedy looking clothes, which were torn and patched in a 
good many places. In fact, something seemed to have been 
gnawing night after night, at the bottom of his trousers, tak- 
ing advantage of him in his sleep, for these hung in tatters 
and rags just below the calves of his legs. The man had a 
freckled face which was almost lost in an abundance of red 
hair, and his head was as thick with the same. 

What helped to make his appearance strange, and perhaps 
ridiculous, was a schoolboy’s small cap to cover the crown of 
such a large head. “Have a mouthful of this,” he said, invit- 
ing me to partake of some bread and meat. “It is dry eating, 
I must say, but, as we go into Rugby, we can wash it down 
with a pint or two of beer.” I thanked him for his kindness 
and, accepting his invitation, seated myself on the grass. 
“What’s in your bundle,” he asked, looking askance at a small 
brown paper parcel, which contained a clean shirt, socks and 
a handkerchief, “are you selling anything?’ I explained to 
him that I was a licensed hawker, but had not yet been long 
enough at the business to make a success of it. “What,” he 
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cried with some surprise, “a one-legged man not to be success- 
ful? I get all I want by just opening of my mout ,” although 
he added with some scorn, “I know that some people cannot 
beg unless they have something in their hands to sell. But if 
you travel with me, all you will have to do is to pick up the 
coppers.” 

After I had finished eating, he proposed to set off immedi- 
ately; and, as we walked leisurely along, I wondered how it 
was possible for a big healthy fellow like this to be able to 
exist in any other manner than by selling. On coming to the 
first public house, he politely invited me to enter, which J did, 
when he called for two pints of beer. He then became com- 
municative, telling me he was a gridler, and a good one too; 
which I understood to mean a grinder, although I had not seen 
tools of any description either in his hands or in his pockets. 
He paid for two or three pints of beer in quick succession, and, 
not having had much drink for a considerable time, I began to 
feel somewhat elated, and began to make a laughing joke of 
my circumstances. 

“Now,” said this man, “to business; for we must get the 
price of our beds and a little breakfast for the morning, not 
to mention the night’s supper. All you have to do,” he said 
again, “is to pick up the coppers as they come.”’ Wondering 
what these words could mean, I followed him, on this pleasant 
afternoon, up several side streets, until we came to the end of 
one very long street, which had respectable looking houses on 
either side of the road. My strange companion walked several 
yards down this street, and then came to a sudden halt in the 
middle of the road. “Now,” said he, for the third or fourth 
time, ‘“‘all you have to do it to pick up the coppers. I ask you 
to do no more; except,” he added, grinning rather unpleas- 
antly, “except to see that we are not picked up by the cop- 
pers.” His joke appeared simple enough, and I could not fail 
to understand it, but it was not all to my relish. The last 
named coppers were police officers, who would be likely to 
take hold of us for illegally appropriating the copper coins of 
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the realm. “Are you going to pick up the coppers?” he asked a 
little impatiently, seeing me standing irresolute and unde- 
cided as to what to do. Scarcely knowing how to answer him, 
I said that if I saw any coppers he need have no fear but 
what I could pick them up. “All right, that’s good,” he said, 
at the same time moving several feet away from me. I stood 
still watching these mysterious movements, and thinking of 
the coppers, wondering from what source they would be sup- 
plied. He now turned his back, without more ado, and, setting 
his eyes on the front windows before him, began, to my amaze- 
ment, to sing a well-known hymn, singing it in the most hor- 
rible and lifeless voice I have ever heard. 

In spite of the drink, which had now taken effect, making 
my head swell with stupidity, I still felt an overwhelming 
shame at finding myself in this position. I stood irresolute, not 
knowing whether to wait the result of this, or to leave him at 
once with short ceremony. But, whilst ruminating in this frame 
of mind, I heard a window open with a loud creak, saw the 
shaking of a fair hand, and then heard a copper coin fall on 
the hard earth within a yard of where I stood. Being penniless 
I was nothing loth to take possession of this coin, and had 
scarcely done so, when a front door opened on the other side 
of the street, and a fat florid old gentleman appeared and 
beckoned me across to him. 

Going immediately to this gentleman, I received twopence 
and, after thanking him, joined my companion in the road. 
Now, as I belong to a race of people that are ever prone to 
song, whether it be in a public house or a prayer meeting, it 
will not surprise many to know that ere long I was making 
strong attempts to sing bass to this man’s miserable treble, 
and only ceased to do so when it became necessary to stoop 
and pick up the coppers, which continued to come in at the 
rate of two a minute. The effect of my voice on my companion 
was immediately apparent. His limbs shook, his knees bent 
and knocked together, and his voice quivered and quavered 
with a strong emotion. He was now singing another well- 
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known hymn, better known perhaps than the last; and what 
with his tall form bent double to half its height, and the 
wringing of his hands in despair—a poor wretch who was 
apparently broken both in body and spirit—he was, at this 
particular stage, the most miserable looking mortal I have 
ever beheld. He was in this old man’s broken attitude when, 
to my surprise, he suddenly straightened his great body, and 
gazed about one second down the street. After which he 
quickly turned on his heels, saying, in short peremptory tones 
—“Quick march,” at the same time suiting the action to the 
words, in sharp military steps. 

What the people, in their different windows, and on their 
doors, thought of this change, I cannot say. I looked down the 
street, and then saw that a police officer had just turned its far 
corner, and was coming slowly in our direction. My com- 
panion waited for me at our end of the street, where I joined 
him as soon as possible. “It is getting harder every day, for a 
poor man to get a living,” he said, when I stood beside him. 
“Suppose you count the earnings,” he said. “We work together 
well.” On doing this, I found twenty pennies to be in my 
possession, and, at his suggestion, we there and then shared 
them alike. 

“Friend,” he began, “before we commence again, let me 
give you a word or two of advice. First of all, you sing in too 
lusty a voice, as though you were well fed, and in good health. 
Secondly, you are in too much of a hurry to move on, and 
would get out of people’s hearing before they have time to be 
affected. Try to sing in a weaker voice: draw out the easy 
low notes to a greater length, and cut the difficult high notes 
short, as though you had spasms in the side. .*. .” 

W. H. Davis. 
(From “Autobiography of a Supertramp.” ) 
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THE JOURNEY THROUGH 
LHE RAV INE 


[From “Typee.” | 
I 


Our progress, at first comparatively easy, became more and 
more difficult. The bed of the watercourse was covered with 
fragments of broken rocks, which had fallen from above, of- 
fering so many obstructions to the course of the rapid stream, 
which vexed and fretted about them—forming at intervals 
small waterfalls, pouring over into deep basins, or splashing 
wildly upon heaps of stones. 

From the narrowness of the gorge, and the steepness of its 


sides, there was no mode of advancing but by wading through 


the water; stumbling every moment over the impediments 
which lay hidden under its surface, or tripping against the 
huge roots of trees. But the most annoying hindrance we en- 
countered was from a multitude of crooked boughs, which, 
shooting out almost horizontally from the sides of the chasm, 
twisted themselves together in fantastic masses almost to the 
surface of the stream, affording us no passage except under 
the low arches which they formed. Under these we were 
obliged to crawl on our hands and feet, sliding along the oozy 
surface of the rocks, or slipping into the deep pools, and with 
scarce light enough to guide us. Occasionally, we would strike 
our heads against some projecting limb of a tree; and while 
imprudently engaged in rubbing the injured part, would fall 
sprawling amongst flinty fragments, cutting and bruising our- 
selves, whilst the unpitying waters flowed over our prostrate 
bodies. 
* * * * * 

Towards sunset, we halted at a spot where we made prepa- 
rations for passing the night. Here we constructed a hut, in 
much the same way as before, and crawling into it, endeav- 
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oured to forget our sufferings. My companion, I believe, slept 
pretty soundly; but at daybreak, when we rolled out of our 
dwelling, I felt nearly disqualified for any further efforts. 
Toby prescribed as a remedy for my illness the contents of 
one of our little silk packages, to be taken at once in a single 
dose. To this species of medical treatment, however, I would 
by no means accede, much as he insisted upon it; and so we 
partook of our usual morsel, and silently resumed our journey. 
It was now the fourth day since we left Nukuheva, and the 
gnawings of hunger became painfully acute. We were fain to 
pacify them by chewing the tender bark of roots and twigs, 
which, if they did not afford us nourishment, were at least 
sweet and pleasant to the taste. 

Our progress along the steep watercourse was necessarily 
slow, and by noon we had not advanced more than a mile. It 
was somewhere near this part of the day that the noise of 
falling waters, which we had faintly caught in the early morn- 
ing, became more distinct; and it was not long before we were 
arrested by a rocky precipice of nearly a hundred feet in 
depth, that extended all across the channel, and over which 
the wild stream poured in an unbroken leap. On either hand 
the walls of the ravine presented their overhanging sides both 
above and below the fall, affording no means whatever of 
avoiding the cataract by taking a circuit round it. 

‘“‘What’s to be done now, Toby?” said I. 

“Why,” rejoined he, ‘as we cannot retreat, I suppose we 
must keep shoving along.” 

“Then it is an impossible thing, is it?” inquired I, gloomily. 

“No, shipmate; on the contrary, it is the easiest thing in 
life: the only awkward point is the sort of usage which our 
unhappy limbs may receive when we arrive at the bottom, and 
what sort of travelling trim we shall be in afterwards. But 
follow me now, and I will show you the only chance we have.” 

With this he conducted me to the verge of the cataract, and 
pointed along the side of the ravine to a number of curious- 
looking roots, some three or four inches in thickness, and sev- 
eral feet long, which after twisting among the fissures of the 
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rock, shot perpendicularly from it and ran tapering to a point 
in the air, hanging over the gulf like so many dark icicles. 
They covered nearly the entire surface of one side of the gorge, 
the lowest of them reaching even to the water. Many were 
moss-grown and decayed, with their extremities snapped short 
off, and those in the immediate vicinity of the fall were slip- 
pery with moisture. 

Toby’s scheme, and it was a desperate one, was to entrust 
ourselves to these treacherous-looking roots, and by slipping 
down from one to another to gain the bottom. 

“Are you ready to venture it?’ asked Toby, looking at me 
earnestly, but without saying a word as to the practicability of 
the plan. 

“T am,” was my reply, for I saw it was our only resource if 
we wished to advance, and as for retreating, all thoughts of 
that sort had been long abandoned. 

After I had signified my assent, Toby, without uttering a 
single word, crawled along the dripping ledge until he gained 
a point from whence he could just reach one of the largest of 
the pendant roots; he shook it—it quivered in his grasp, and 
when he let it go it twanged in the air like a strong wire 
sharply struck. Satisfied by his scrutiny, my light-limbed com- 
panion swung himself nimbly upon it, and twisting his legs 
round it in sailor fashion, slipped down eight or ten feet, 
where his weight gave it a motion not unlike that of a pendu- 
lum. He could not venture to descend any further; so holding 
on with one hand, he with the other shook one by one all the 
slender roots around him, and at last, finding one which he 
thought trustworthy, shifted himself to it and continued his 
downward progress. 

So far so well, but I could not avoid comparing my heavier 
frame and disabled condition with his light figure and remark- 
able activity; but there was no help for it, and in less than a 
minute’s time I was swinging directly over his head. As soon 
as his upturned eyes caught a glimpse of me, he exclaimed in 
his usual dry tone, for the danger did not seem to daunt him 
in the least, “Mate, do me the kindness not to fall until I get 
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out of your way,” and then swinging himself more on one side, 
he continued his descent. In the meantime, I cautiously trans- 
ferred myself from the limb down which I had been slipping 
to a couple of others that were near it, deeming two strings to 
my bow better than one, and taking care to test their tenet 
before I trusted my weight to them. 


II 


. 


On arriving towards the end of the second stage in this ver- 
tical journey, and shaking the long roots which were round 
me, to my consternation they snapped off one after another 
like so many pipe-stems, and fell in fragments against the side 
of the gulf, splashing at last into the waters beneath. 

As one after another, the treacherous roots yielded to my 
grasp, and fell into the torrent, my heart sunk within me. The 
branches on which I was suspended over the yawning chasm, 
swung to and fro in the air, and I expected them every mo- 
ment to snap in twain. Appalled at the dreadful fate that 
menaced me, I clutched frantically at the only large root 
which remained near me, but in vain; I could not reach it, 
though my fingers were within a few inches of it. Again and 
again I tried to reach it, until at length, maddened with the 
thought of my situation, I swayed myself violently by striking 
my foot against the side of the rock, and at the instant that I 
approached the large root caught desperately at it, and trans- 
ferred myself to it. It vibrated violently under the sudden 
weight, but fortunately did not give way. 

My brain grew dizzy with the idea of the frightful risk I 
had just run, and I involuntarily closed my eyes to shut out 
the view of the depth beneath me. For the instant I was safe, 
and [ uttered a devout ejaculation of thanksgiving for my 
escape. 

“Pretty well done,” shouted Toby underneath me; “‘you are 
nimbler than I thought you to be—hopping about up there 
from root to root like any young squirrel. As soon as you have 
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diverted yourself sufficiently, I would advise you to proceed.” 
“Aye, aye, Toby, all in good time: two or three more such 
famous roots as this, and I shall be with you.” 
The residue of my downward progress was comparatively 
easy; the roots were in greater abundance, and in one or two 





places jutting out points of rock assisted me greatly. In a few 
moments | was standing by the side of my companion. 


lil 


After an hour’s painful progress, we reached the verge of 
another fall, still loftier than the preceding, and flanked both 
above and below with the same steep masses of rock, present- 
ing, however, here and there narrow irregular ledges, support- 
ing a shallow soil, on which grew a variety of bushes and trees, 
whose bright verdure contrasted beautifully with the foamy 
waters that flowed between them. 

Toby, who invariably acted as pioneer, now proceeded to 
reconnoitre. On his return, he reported that the shelves of rock 
on our right would enable us to gain with little risk, the bot- 
tom of the cataract. Accordingly, leaving the bed of the stream 
at the very point where it thundered down, we began crawling 
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along one of these sloping ledges until it carried us to within 
a few feet of another that inclined downward at a still sharper 
angle, and upon which, by assisting each other, we managed 
to alight in safety. We warily crept along this, steadying our- 
selves by the naked roots of the shrubs that clung to every 
fissure. As we proceeded, the narrow path became still more 
contracted, rendering it difficult for us to maintain our footing, 
until suddenly, as we reached an angle of the wall of rock 
where we had expected it to widen, we perceived to our con- 
sternation that a yard or two farther on it abruptly terminated 
at a place we could not possibly hope to pass. 

Toby as usual led the van, and in silence I waited to learn 
from him how he proposed to extricate us from this new 
difficulty. 

“Well, my boy,” I exclaimed, after the expiration of sev- 
eral minutes, during which time my companion had not ut- 
tered a word, “what’s to be done now?” 

He replied in a tranquil tone, that probably the best thing 
we could do in our present strait was to get out of it as soon 
as possible. 

“Yes, my dear Toby, but tell me how we are to get out 
of it.” 

“Something in this sort of style,” he replied; and at the 
same moment to my horror, he slipped sideways off the rock, 
and, as I then thought, by good fortune merely, alighted 
among the spreading branches of a species of palm tree, that 
shooting its hardy roots along a ledge below, curved its trunk 
upwards into the air, and presented a thick mass of foliage 
about twenty feet below the spot where we had thus suddenly 
been brought to a standstill. I involuntarily held my breath, 
expecting to see the form of my companion, after being sus- 
tained for a moment by the branches of the tree, sink through 
their frail support, and fall headlong to the bottom. To my 
surprise and joy, however, he recovered himself, and disen- 
tangling his limbs from the fractured branches, he peered out 
from his leafy bed, and shouted lustily, ‘Come on, my hearty, 
there is no other alternative!” and with this he ducked be- 
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neath the foliage, and slipping down the trunk, stood in a 
moment at least fifty feet beneath me, upon the broad shelf of 
rock from which sprang the tree he had descended. 

What would I not have given at that moment to have been 
by his side! The feat he had just accomplished seemed little 
less than miraculous, and I could hardly credit the evidence of 
my senses when J saw the wide distance that a single daring 
act had so suddenly placed between us. 

Toby’s animating ‘Come on!”’ again sounded in my ears, 
and dreading to lose all confidence in myself if I remained 
meditating upon the step, I once more gazed down to assure 
myself of the relative bearing of the tree and my own position, 
and then closing my eyes and uttering one comprehensive 
ejaculation of prayer, I inclined myself over towards the abyss, 
and after one breathless instant fell with a crash into the tree, 
the branches snapping and crackling with my weight, as I sunk 
lower and lower among them, until I was stopped by coming 
in contact with a sturdy limb. 

In a few moments I was standing at the foot of the tree, 
manipulating myself all over with a view to ascertaining the 
extent of the injuries I had received. To my surprise the only 
effects of my feat were a few slight contusions too trifling to 
care about. The rest of our descent was easily accomplished, 
and in half an hour after regaining the ravine we had par- 
taken of our evening morsel, built our hut as usual, and 
crawled under its shelter. 

The next morning, in spite of our debility, and the agony of 
hunger under which we were now suffering, though neither of 
us confessed to the fact, we struggled along our dismal and 
still difficult and dangerous path, cheered by the hope of soon 
catching a glimpse of the valley before us, and towards eve- 
ning the voice of a cataract which had for some time sounded 
like a low deep bass, to the music of the smaller waterfalls, 
broke upon our ears in still louder tones, and assured us that 
we were approaching its vicinity. 

That evening we stood on the brink of a precipice, over 
which the dark stream bounded in one final leap of full three 
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hundred feet. The sheer descent terminated in the region we 
so long had sought. On either side of the fall, two lofty and 
perpendicular bluffs buttressed the sides of the enormous cliff, 
and projected into the sea of verdure with which the valley 
waved, and a range of similar projecting eminences stood dis- 
posed in a half circle about the head of the vale. A thick can- 
opy of trees hung over the very verge of the fall, leaving an 
arched aperture for the passage of the waters, which imparted 
a strange picturesqueness to the scene. 

The valley was now before us; but instead of being con- 
ducted into its smiling bosom by the gradual. descent of the 
deep watercourse we had thus far pursued, all our labours now 
appeared to have been rendered futile by its abrupt termina- 
tion. But, bitterly disappointed, we did not entirely despair. 

As it was now near sunset, we determined to pass the night 
where we were, and on the morrow, refreshed by sleep and 
by eating at one meal all our stock of food, to accomplish a 
descent into the valley, or perish in the attempt. 

We laid ourselves down that night on a spot, the recollec- 
tion of which still makes me shudder. A small table of rock 
which projected over the precipice on one side of the stream, 
and was drenched by the spray of the fall, sustained a huge 
trunk of a tree, which must have been deposited there by some 
heavy freshet. It lay obliquely, with one end resting on the 
rock and the other supported by the side of the ravine. Against 
it, we placed in a sloping direction, a number of the half- 
decayed boughs that were strewn about, and covering the 
whole with twigs and leaves, awaited the morning’s light be- 
neath such shelter as it afforded. 

During the whole of this night, the continual roaring of the 
cataract—the dismal moaning of the gale through the trees— 
the pattering of the rain, and the profound darkness, affected 
my spirits to a degree which nothing had ever before pro- 
duced. Wet, half-famished, and chilled to the heart with the 
dampness of the place, and nearly wild with the pain I en- 
dured, I fairly cowered down to the earth under this multi- 
plication of hardships, and abandoned myself to frightful 
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anticipations of evil; and my companion, whose spirit, at last, 
was a good deal broken, scarcely uttered a word during the 
whole night. 

At length the day dawned upon us, and rising from our 
miserable pallet, we stretched our stiffened joints, and, after 
eating all that remained of our bread, prepared for the last 
stage of our journey. 

I will not recount every hairbreadth escape, and every fear- 
ful difficulty that occurred before we succeeded in reaching 
the bosom of the valley. It will be sufficient to say that at 
length, after great toil and great dangers, we both stood with 
no limbs broken at the head of that magnificent vale which five 

' days before had so suddenly burst upon my sight, and almost 
beneath the shadows of those very cliffs from whose summits 
we had gazed upon the prospect. 

Herman MELVILLE. 


ON A CHINESE JUNK 
[From “The Adventures of a Younger Son.’ | 


ConTINUALLY in chase of something, I fell in, among other 
coasting and country craft, with a Chinese junk, drifted out 
of her course, on her return from Borneo. She looked like a 
huge tea chest afloat, and sailed about as well. She was flat- 
bottomed and flat-sided; decorations of green and yellow 
dragons were painted and gilded all over her; she had four 
or five masts, bamboo yards, mat sails, and coir rigging, double 
galleries all round, with ornamental heads and stern, high as 
my main top, and was six hundred tons burthen. Her interior 
was a complete bazaar; swarms of people were on board, and 
every individual, having a portion of tonnage in measured 
space, had partitioned off his own, and converted it into a 
shop or warehouse: they were like the countless cells of a 
bee-hive, and must have amounted to some hundreds. All sorts 
of handicraft trades were going on as if on shore, from iron 
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forging to making paper of rice strdw, and glass of rice, chas- 
ing ivory fans, embroidering gold on muslins, barbecuing fat 
pigs, and carrying them about on bamboos for sale. In one 
cabin a voluptuous Tartar and a tun-bellied Chinese had 
joined their dainties together; a fat dog roasted entire stuffed 
with turmeric, rice, suet, and garlic, and larded with hog’s 
grease, the real delectable and celebrated sea-slug, or sea- 
swallows’ nest, shark’s fins stewed to a jelly, salted eggs, and 
yellow-dyed pilaff formed their repast. A mighty china bowl of 
hot arrack punch stood on the table, from which a boy was 
continually lading out its contents. Such voracious feeders I 
never beheld. 

They wielded their chop sticks with the rapidity and in- 
cessant motion of a juggler with his balls. The little black 
twinkling eye of the Chinese, almost buried in mounds of fat, 
glistened like a fly flapping in a firkin of butter. The Tartar, 
with a mouth the size of the ship’s hatchway, seemed to have 
a proportionate hold for stowage. Understanding these were 
the two principal merchants on board, I had come to speak to 
them, but like hogs buried up to the eyes in a savoury wash of 
garbage, there was no moving theirs from the dainties they 
had gloated on. A sailor, who had conducted me, whispered 
his Tartar owner who I was; he grunted out some reply, and 
with a greasy paw, placed several handfuls of boiled rice on a 
corner of the table, indented it with his fist, poured into the 
hollow some of the hog’s larding out of the platter containing 
the roast dog, and then adding five or six hard-boiled salt 
eggs, motioned me to sit down and eat. 


7K ok * ok * 


The philosophic captain, whose business it was to attend to 
the navigation and pilotage of the junk, having nothing to do 
with the men or cargo, continued to inhale the narcotic drug. 
His heavy eye was still fixed on the compass, and his drowsy 
voice called out, “Kie! Hooe!—Kie! Chee!” Though I re- 
peatedly asked him whither he was bound, his invariable an- 
swer was, “‘Kie! Hooe!—Kie! Chee!” I pointed my cutlass to 
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his breast, but his eyes remained fixed on the compass. I cut 
the bowl free from the stem of his pipe, but he continued 
drawing at the reed, and repeating ‘“‘Kie! Hooe!—Kie! Chee!” 
On shoving off, as I passed under the stern, I cut the tiller 
ropes, and the junk broached up in the wind, but I still heard 
the fellow singing out, from time to time, “Kie! Hooe!—Kie! 
Chee !”” ; 
Epwarp JoHN TRELAWNEY. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 


[From “The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Mandeville.’ | 


Besipe the isle of Pentexoire, which is the land of Prester 
John, is a great isle long and broad, that men call Milstorak, 
and it is in the lordship of Prester John. In that isle is great 
plenty of goods and merchandise. Not long ago there dwelt 
there, a rich man who was called Gatholonabes, or the Old 
Man of the Mountains, and he was full of crafty and subtle 
deceit. 

And he had a castle, fair and strong, on a mountain; so 
strong and so noble that no one could devise a fairer nor a 
stronger. And he had fenced in and surrounded the mountain 
all about with a strong and fair wall. And within these walls 
he had the fairest garden that any man might behold; and 
therein were trees bearing all manner of fruits, that any man 
might devise. And therein were also all manner of wholesome, 
sweet-smelling herbs; and also all other herbs bearing fair 
flowers. 

And he had also in that garden many wells; and beside 
these wells he had had made fair halls or bowers, and beau- 
tiful chambers, all painted with gold and azure. And in that 
place were many diverse things, and many diverse stories. And 
of beasts and birds that sing, that it seemed that they were 
alive. And he had also in his garden all manner of fowls and 
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of beasts. And he had also in that: place, the fairest damsels 
to be found, under the age of fifteen years. And the fairest 
young boys to be seen, of that age; and they were all clothed 
in cloth of gold. And he said that they were angels. 

And he had also had made three fair and noble wells, all 





surrounded with stone of jasper, of crystal, draped with gold 
and set with precious stones and great orient pearls. And he 
had made a conduit, or channel under the earth, so that the 
three wells at his pleasure should produce milk, another wine, 
and another honey. And that place he called paradise. And 
when any good knight, that was hardy and noble, came to see 
this royal estate and its owner, he would lead him into his 
paradise, and show him all these wonderful things, for his 
amusement, and the marvellous and delicious song of diverse 
birds, and the fair damsels, and the plenteous wells of milk, 
of wine, and of honey. 

And he would have played diverse instruments of music, 
up in a high tower out of sight, playing so merrily that it was 
a joy to hear them. And the musicians, he said, were angels of 
God; and that place was paradise, that God had promised to 
his children, calling it a Land flowing with milk and honey. 
And then he would make him drink a certain drink, which 
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would presently make him drunken; and then would he be 


more delighted with everything than he had been before. And 
then he would tell him, that if he would die for him and for 
his love, that after his death he should come to his paradise, 
and he should become the same age as the damsels, and he 
should play with them. And after that he should be put in a 
fairer paradise, where he should see God, visibly, and in his 
majesty and bliss. And then he would show him his purpose: 
and say that he would go and slay any lord or any man that 
was his enemy; that he should not fear to do it, or fear to be 
slain himself, for after death, he would put him into another 
paradise, that was an hundredfold fairer than any of the 
others; and he should there dwell with the fairest damsels of 
all, and play with them evermore. And thus went many lusty 
young knights to slay any great lords in different countries, 
that were his enemies, and endeavour to be slain himself, in 


_the hope that he might be put into this paradise. 


And thus he was often revenged of his enemies by his subtle 
deceit and false craftiness. And when the good, worthy men 
of the country had perceived the falsehood of this Gatholon- 
abes, they assembled together, assailed his castle, and slew 
him and destroyed all the fair places and all the nobility of 
that paradise. The place of the wells and of the walls and of 
many other things can be plainly seen; but all the richness is 
vanished. And it is not long since that place was destroyed. 

Sir JoHN ManbDevILte. 


THE ROBBERS AMAZED 


[This ts a fragment from the translation of a Romance in 
_ Latin called “The Golden Asse,” by Apuleius. It ap- 
peared in 1566.] 


As soon as the day appeared, and that the sun began to shine 
on the tops of the hills, men, whose custom was to live by 
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rapine and violence, ran to the top. of the hill that stretched 
toward the mouth of Nilus, called Heracliot: where standing 
a while, they viewed the sea underneath them: and when they 
had looked a good season afar off into the same, and could 
see nothing that might put them in hope of prey, they cast 
their eyes somewhat near the shore: where a ship, tied with 
cables to the mainland, lay at road, without sailors and full 
fraughted . . . but on the shore, every place was full of men, 
some quite dead, some half dead, some whose bodies yet 
panted, and plainly declared that there had been a battle 
fought of late. But there could be seen no signs or tokens of 
any just quarrel: but there seemed to be an ill and unlucky 
banquet, and those that remained obtained such end. For the 
tables were furnished with delicate dishes, some whereof lay 
in the hands of those that were slain, being instead of wea- 
pons to some of them in the battle so suddenly begun. . . . 
They, when they had given these things the looking on a good 
while from the hill, could not understand what that sight 
meant, for as much as they saw some slain there, but the con- 
querors could they see no-where: a manifest victory, but no 
spoils taken away, a ship without mariners only, but as con- 
cerning others things untouched, as if they had been kept with 
a guard of many men, and lay at road in a safe harbour. But 
for all that, they knew not what that thing meant, yet they 
had respect to their lucre and gain. 

When therefore they had determined that themselves were 
the victors, they drew near unto the same: and not being now 
far from the ship and those that were slain, they saw a sight 
more perplexed than the rest a great deal. A maid endued 
with excellent beauty, which also might be supposed a goddess, 
sat upon a rock, who seemed not a little to be grieved with 
that present mischance, but for all that of excellent courage: 
she had a garland of laurel on her head, a quiver on her back, 
and in her left hand a bow, leaning upon her thigh with her 
other hand, and looking downward, without moving of her 
head, beholding a certain young man a good way off, the which 
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was sore wounded, and seemed to lift up himself, as if he had 
been wakened out of a dead sleep almost of death itself: yet 
was he in this case, of singular beauty and for all that his 
cheeks were sprinkled with blood, his whiteness did appear 
so much the more. He was constrained for grief to close his 
eyes, yet caused he the maid to look steadfastly upon him: 
and these things must they needs see, because they saw her. 
But as soon as he came to himself a little he uttered these 
words very faintly: “And art thou safe indeed, my sweet 
heart,” quoth he, ‘‘or else hath thou with thy death, by any 
mischance augmented this slaughter? thou canst not, no, not 
by death be separated from me. But of the fruition of thy 
sight and thy life doth all mine estate depend.” 

“Yea, in you,” answered the maid, “doth my whole fortune 
consist whether I shall live or die, and for this cause, you see 
(showing a knife in her hand) this was hitherto ready, but 
only for your recovery was restrained.” And as soon as she had 
said this, she leaped from the stone: and they who were on 
the hill, as well for wonder as also for the fear they had, as 
if they had been stricken with lightning, ran every man to 
hide them in the bushes there beside. For she seemed to them 
a thing of greater price and more heavenly when she stood 
upright, and her arrows with the sudden moving of her body, 
gave a clash on her shoulders, her apparel wrought with gold, 
glistened against the sun, and her hair under her garland, 
blown about with the wind, covered a great part of her back. 

The thieves were greatly afraid of these things, the rather 
for they understood not what that should mean which they 
saw. Some of them said indeed, that it was a goddess and 
Diana; others said it was Isis, which was honoured there: but 
some of them said it was some priest of the gods, that, re- 
plenished with divine fury, hath made the great slaughter 
which there appeared. And thus every man gave his verdict. 

WiiiAmM ADLINGTON. 
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GULLIVER’S VISIT TO THE 
PYGMIES 


[His description of them; of the making of his furniture 
and his clothes; and of how he ate his dinner with them. | 


AutHoucH I intend to leave the Description of this Empire 
[Lilliput] to a particular Treatise, yet in the mean time I am 
content to gratify the curious Reader with some general 
Ideas. As the common Size of the Natives is somewhat under 
Six Inches high, so there is an exact Proportion in all other 
Animals, as well as Plants and Trees. For instance, the tallest 
Horses and Oxen are between four and five Inches in height, 
the Sheep an Inch and a half, more or less; their Geese about 
the bigness of a Sparrow, and so the several Gradations 
downwards, till you come to the smallest, which, to my sight, 
were almost invisible; but Nature hath adapted the Eyes of 
the Lilliputians to all Objects proper for their view. They 
see with great exactness, but at no great distance, And to 
show the sharpness of their Sight, toward Objects that are 
near, I have been much pleased observing a Cook pulling a 
Lark, which was not so large as a common Fly; and a young 
Girl threading an invisible Needle with invisible Silk. Their 
tallest Trees are about seven foot high. I mean some of those 
in the great Royal Park, the Tops whereof I could just reach 
with my Fist clenched. The other Vegetables are in the same 
Proportion; but this I leave to the Reader’s Imagina- 
Gone yeas 

And here it may perhaps divert the curious Reader, to give 
some account of my Domestick,* and my manner of living in 
this Country, during a Residence of nine Months and thir- 
teen Days. Having a Head mechanically turned,” and being 
likewise forced by necessity, I had made for myself a Table 
and Chair convenient enough, out of the largest Trees in the 


1 Household matters. 
2 Skilled in making things. 
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Royal Park. Two hundred Sempstresses were employed to 
make me Shirts, and Linnen for my Bed and Table, all of the 
strongest and coarsest kind they could get; which, however, 
they were forced to quilt together in several Folds, for the 
thickest was some degrees finer than Lawn. Their Linnen is 
usually three Inches wide, and three Foot make a Piece. The 
Sempstresses took my Measure as I lay on the ground, one 
standing at my Neck, and, another at my Mid-Leg, with a 
strong Cord extended, that each held by the end, while the 
third measured the length of the Cord with a Rule of an Inch 
long. Then they measured my right Thumb, and desired no 
more; for by a mathematical Computation, that twice round 
the Thumb is once round the Wrist, and so on to the Neck 
and the Waist, and by the help of my old Shirt, which I dis- 
played on the Ground before them for a Pattern, they fitted 
me exactly. Three hundred Taylors were employed in the 
‘Same manner to make me Clothes; but they had another Con- 
trivance for taking my Measure. I kneeled down, and they 
raised a Ladder from the Ground to my Neck; upon this Lad- 
der one of them mounted, and let fall a Plumb-Line from my 
Collar to the Floor, which just answered the length of my 
Coat; but my Waist and Arms I measured myself. When my 
Clothes were finished, which was done in my House, (for the 
largest of theirs would not be able to hold them), they looked 
like the Patch-Work made by the Ladies in England, only 
that miné were all of a Colour. 

I had three hundred Cooks to dress my Victuals, in little 
convenient Huts built about my House, where they and their 
Families lived, and prepared me two Dishes a-piece. I took up 
twenty Waiters in my Hand, and placed them on the Table, 
an hundred more attended below on the Ground, some with 
Dishes of Meat, and some with Barrels of Wine, and other 
Liquors, slung on their Shoulders; all which the Waiters above 
drew up as I wanted, in a very ingenious Manner, by certain 
Cords, as we draw the Bucket up a Well in Europe. A Dish 
of their Meat was a good Mouthful, and a Barrel of their 
Liquor a reasonable Draught. Their Mutton yields to ours, 
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but their Beef is excellent. I have had a Sirloin so large, that 
I have been forced to make three Bits of it; but this is rare. 
My Servants were astonished to see me eat it Bones and all, 
as in our Country we do the Leg of a Lark. Their Geese and 
Turkeys I usually ate at a Mouthful, and I must confess they 
far exceed ours. Of their smaller Fowl! I could take up twenty 
or thirty at the end of my Knife... . 
JONATHAN SwIFt. 
(From “Gulliver’s Travels.” ) 


GULLIVER’S ADVENTURES 
WITH THE GIANTS 


[The Queen of the Brobdignagians was sixty-six feet high, 
and her majesty’s weight was upwards of six tons.| 


Tue Queen became so fond of my Company, that she 
could not dine without me. I had a Table placed upon the 
same at which her Majesty eat, just at her left Elbow, and 
a Chair to sit on. Glumdalclitch stood up on a Stool on the 
Floor, near my Table, to assist and take care of me. I had 
an entire Set of silver Dishes and Plates, and other Necessa- 
ries, which in Proportion to those of the Queen, were not much 
bigger than what I have seen of the same kind in a London 
Toy-shop, for the Furniture of a Baby-house. These my little 
Nurse kept in her Pocket, in a silver Box, and gave me at 
Meals as I wanted them, always cleaning them her self. 

No Person dined with the Queen but the two Princesses 
Royal, the elder sixteen Years old, and the younger at that 
time, thirteen and a Month. Her Majesty used to put a Bit 
of Meat upon one of my Dishes, out of which I carved for my 
self; and her Diversion was to see me eat in Miniature. For 
the Queen (who had indeed but a weak Stomach) took up 
at one Mouthful, as much as a dozen English Farmers could 
eat at a Meal, which to me was for some time a very nauseous 
sight. 
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_ She would craunch the Wing of a Lark, Bones and all, be- 
tween her Teeth, although it were nine times as large as 
that of a full grown Turkey; and put a Bit of Bread in her 
mouth, as big as two twelve-penny Loaves. She drank, out 
of a golden Cup, above a Hogshead at a Draught. Her Knives 








were twice as long as a Scythe, set straight upon the Handle. 
The Spoons, Forks, and other Instruments were all in the 
same Proportion. 

I remember when Glumdalclitch carried me out of curiosity 
to see some of the Tables at the Court, where ten or a dozen 
of these enormous Knives and Forks were lifted up together, 
I thought I had never, till then, beheld so terrible a 
pient.$.. . 

But, the greatest Danger I ever underwent in that King- 
dom, was from a Monkey, who belonged to one of the Clerks 
of the Kitchen. Glumdalclitch had locked me up in her Closet, 
while she went somewhere upon Business, or a Visit. The 
Weather being very warm, the Closet-Window was left open, 
as well as the Windows and the Door of my bigger Box, in 
which I usually lived, because of its Largeness and Conven- 
iency. 

As I sat quietly meditating at my Table, I heard something 
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bounce in at the Closet-Window, and skip about from one 
Side to the other, whereat, although I were much alarmed, 
yet I ventured to look out, but not stirring from my Seat; 
and then I saw this frolicksome Animal, frisking and leap- 
ing up and down, till at last he came to my Box, which he 
seemed to view with great Pleasure and Curiosity, peeping in 
at the Door and every Window. 

I retreated to the farther Corner of my Room, or Box, but 
the Monkey looking in at every Side, put me into such a 
Fright, that I wanted Presence of Mind to conceal my self 
under the Bed, as I might easily have done. After some Time 
spent in peeping, grinning, and chattering, he at last espied 
me, and reaching one of his Paws in at the Door, as a Cat 
does when she plays with a Mouse, although I often shifted 
Place to avoid him, he at Length caught hold of the Lappet 
of my Coat, (which being made of that Country Cloth, was 
very thick and strong), and dragged me out. 

He took me up in his right Fore-foot, and held me as a 
Nurse does a Child she is going to suckle, just as I have seen 
the same sort of Creature do with a Kitten in Europe. And 
when I offered to struggle, he squeezed me so hard, that I 
thought it more prudent to submit. I have good Reason to 
believe that he took me for a young one of his own Species, 
by his often stroaking my Face very gently with his other 
Paw. 

In these Diversions he was interrupted by a Noise at the 
Closet Door, as if some Body were opening it; whereupon 
he suddenly leaped up to the Window, at which he had come 
in, and thence upon the Leads and Gutters, walking upon 
three Legs, and holding me in the fourth, till he clamber’d 
up to a Roof that was next to ours. I heard Glumdalclitch 
give a shreek at the Moment he was carrying me out. 

The poor Girl was almost distracted: That Quarter of the 
Palace was all in an uproar, the Servants ran for Ladders; 
the Monkey was seen by hundreds in the Court, sitting upon 
the Ridge of a Building, holding me like a Baby in one of 
his Fore-paws, and feeding me with the other, by cramming 
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into my mouth some Victuals he had squeezed out of the Bag 
on one Side of his Chaps, and patting me when I would not 
eat; whereat many of the Rabble below could not forbear 
laughing; neither do I think they justly ought to be blamed, 
for without Question the Sight was ridiculous enough to every- 
body but my self. Some of the People threw up Stones, hop- 
ing to drive the Monkey down; but this was strictly forbidden, 
or else very probably my Brains had been dashed out. 

The Ladders were now-applied, and mounted by several 
Men, which the Monkey observing, and finding himself al- 
most encompassed; not being able to make Speed enough 
with his three Legs, let me drop on a Ridge-Tyle, and made 
his Escape. Here I sat for some Time, three hundred Yards 
from the Ground, expecting every Moment to be blown down 
by the Wind, or to fall by my own Giddiness, and come tum- 
bling over and over from the Ridge to the Eves. But an honest 
Lad, one of my Nurse’s Footmen, climbed up, and putting 
me into his Breeches-Pocket, brought me down safe. 

I was almost choaked with the filthy Stuff the Monkey had 
crammed down my Throat; but my dear little Nurse picked 
it out of my Mouth with a small Needle, and then I fell 
a vomiting, which gave me great Relief. Yet I was so weak, 
and bruised in the Sides, with the Squeezes given me by this 
odious Animal, that I was forced to keep my Bed a Fort- 
night. The King, Queen, and all the Court, sent every Day 
to enquire after my Health, and her Majesty made me sev- 
eral Visits during my Sickness. The Monkey was killed, and 
an Order made that no such Animal should be kept about the 
Palace. .., 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ESQUIMAUX 


[By George Best, captain of the Anne Francis, wader Sir 
Martin Frobisher, 1578.| 


I 


Turse people are in nature very subtle and sharp-witted, 
ready to conceive our meaning by signs, and to make answer 
well to be understood again. And if they have not seen the 
thing whereof you ask them, they will wink, or cover their 
eyes with their hands, as who would say, it hath been hid 
from their sight. If they understand you not whereof you 
ask them, they will stop their ears. They will teach us the 
names of each thing in their language which we desire to learn, 
and are apt to learn anything of us. They delight in music 
above measure, and will keep time and stroke to any tune 
which you shall sing, both with their voice, head, hand, and 
feet, and will sing the same tune aptly after you. They will 
row with our oars in our boats, and keep a true stroke with 
our mariners, and seem to take great delight therein. They 
live in caves of the earth, and hunt for their dinners or prey, 
even as the bear or other wild beasts do. They eat raw flesh 
and fish, and refuse no meat, howsoever it be stinking. They 
are desperate in their fight, sullen of nature, and ravenous in 
their manner of feeding. Their sullen and desperate nature 
doth herein manifestly appear, that a company of them being 
environed by our men on the top of a high cliff, so that they 
could by no means escape our hands, finding themselves in 
this case distressed, chose rather to cast themselves headlong 
down the rocks into the sea, and so be bruised and drowned, 
rather than to yield themselves to our men’s mercies. 

For their weapons to offend their enemies or kill their prey 
withal, they have darts, slings, bows, and arrows headed with 
sharp stones, bones, and some with iron. They are exceeding 
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friendly and kind-hearted one to the other, and mourn greatly 
at the loss or harm of their fellows; and express their grief 
of mind, when they part one from another, with a mournful 
song and dirges. They are very shamefaced, . . . and very 
chaste in the manner of their living. For when the man, which 





we brought from thence into England the last voyage, should 
put off his coat, . . . he would not suffer the woman to be 
present, but put her forth of his cabin. And in all the space 
of two or three months, while the man lived in company of 
the woman, there was never anything seen or perceived be- 
tween them, more than might have passed between brother 
and sister. But the woman was in all things very serviceable 
for the man, attending him carefully when he was sick; and 
he likewise in all the meats which they did eat together, 
would carve unto her of the sweetest, fattest, and best morsels 
they had. They wondered much at all our things, and were 
afraid of our horses and other beasts out of measure. They be- 
gan to grow more civil, familiar, pleasant, and docible 
amongst us in very short time. 

They have boats made of leather, and covered clean over, 
saving one place in the middle to sit in, planked within with 
timber; and they use to row therein with one oar, more 
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swiftly a great deal, than we in our boats can do with twenty. 
They have one sort of greater boats, wherein they can carry 
above twenty persons; and have a mast with a sail thereon, 
which sail is made of thin skins or bladders, sewed together 
with the sinews of fishes. They are good fishermen, and in 
their small boats, being disguised with their coats of seals’ 
skins, they deceive the fish, who take them rather for their 
fellow seals, than for deceiving men. They are good markmen. 
With their dart or arrow they will commonly kill a duck, or 
any other fowl, in the head, and commonly in the eye. When 
they shoot at a great fish with any of their darts, they use 
to tie a bladder thereunto, whereby they may the better find 
them again; and the fish, not able to carry it so easily away, 
for that the bladder doth buoy the dart, will at length be 
weary, and die therewith. They use to traffic and exchange 
their commodities with some other people, of whom they have 
such things as their miserable country, and ignorance of art 
to make, denieth them to have; as bars of iron, heads of iron 
for their darts, needles made four-square, certain buttons of 
copper, which they use to wear upon their foreheads for orna- 
ment, as our ladies in the Court of England do use great pearl. 
Also they have made signs unto us, that they have seen gold, 
and such bright plates of metals, which are used for orna- 
ments amongst some people with whom they have conference. 
We found also in their tents a Guinea-bean of red colour, 
the which doth usually grow in the hot countries; whereby 
it appeareth they trade with other nations which dwell far 
off, or else themselves are great travellers. 


II 


They have nothing in use among them to make fire withal, 
saving a kind of heath and moss which groweth there; and 
they kindle their fire with continual rubbing and fretting 
one stick against another, as we do with flints. They draw 
with dogs in sleds upon the ice, and remove their tents there- 
withal, wherein they dwell in summer, when they go hunting 
for their prey and provision against winter. They do some- 
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times parboil their meat a little and seethe the same in kettles 
made of beasts’ skins; they have also pans cut and made of 
stone very artificially. They use pretty gins wherewith they 
take fowl. The women carry their sucking children at their 
backs, and do feed them with raw flesh, which first they do 
a little chaw in their own mouths. The women have their 
faces marked or painted over with small blue spots; they 
have black and long hair on their heads, and trim the same 
in a decent order. The men have but little hair on their faces, 
and very thin beards. For their common drink, they eat ice 
to quench their thirst withal. Their earth yieldeth no grain 
or fruit of sustenance for man, or almost for beast, to live 
upon ; and the people will eat grass and shrubs of the ground, 
even as our kine do. They have no wood growing in their 
country thereabouts, and yet we find they have some timber 
among them; which we think doth grow far off to the south- 
wards of this place, about Canada, or some other part of 
Newfoundland. For there, belike, the trees standing on the 
cliffs of the seaside, by the weight of ice and snow in winter 
overcharging them with weight, when the summer’s thaw 
cometh above, and also the sea underfretting them beneath, 
which winneth daily of the land, they are undermined and 
fall down from those cliffs into the sea, and with the tides 
and currents are driven to and fro upon the coasts further 
off; and, by conjecture, are taken up here by these country 
people, to serve them to plank and strengthen their boats 
withal, and to make darts, bows, and arrows, and such other 
things necessary for their use. And of this kind of drift wood, 
we find all the seas over great store; which being cut or sawed 
asunder, by reason of long driving in the sea, is eaten of 
worms, and full of holes, of which sort theirs is found to be. 

We have not yet found any venomous serpent or other 
hurtful thing in these parts; but there is a kind of small fly 
or gnat that stingeth and offendeth sorely, leaving many red 
spots in the face, and other places where she stingeth. They 
have snow and hail in the best time of their summer, and the 
ground frozen three fathom deep. 
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These people are great enchanters, and use many charms 
of witchcraft; for when their heads do ache they tie a great 
stone with a string unto a stick, and with certain prayers and 
words done to the stick, they lift up the stone from ground, 
which sometimes with all a man’s force they cannot stir, and 
sometimes again they lift as easily as a feather; and hope 
thereby with certain ceremonious words to have ease and help. 
And they made us by signs, to understand, lying grovelling 
with their faces upon the ground, and making a noise down- 
ward, that they worship the devil under them. 

They have great store of deer, bears, hares, foxes, and in- 
numerable numbers of sundry sorts of wild fowl, as sea-mews, 
gulls, willmots, ducks, etc., whereof our men killed in one 
day 1,500. They have also store of hawks, as falcons, tassels, 
etc., whereof two alighted upon one of our ships at their re- 
turn, and were brought into England; which some think will 
prove very good. There are also great store of ravens, larks, 
and partridges, whereof the country people feed. All these 
fowls are far thicker clothed with down and feathers, and 
have thicker skins, than any in England have; for as that 
country is colder, so nature hath provided a remedy thereunto. 
Our men have eaten of their bears, hares, partridges, larks, 
and of their wild fowl, and find them reasonable good meat, 
but not so delectable as ours. Their wild fowl must all be flain, 
their skins are so thick; and they taste best fried in pans. The 
country seemeth to be much subject to earthquakes. The air 
is very subtle, piercing and searching; so that if any corrupted 
or infected body, especially with the disease called Morbus 
Gallicus, come there, it will presently break forth and show 
itself, and cannot there by any kind of salve or medicine be 
cured. Their longest summer’s day is of a great length, with- 
out any dark night, so that in July all the night long, we 
might perfectly and easily write and read whatsoever had 
pleased us; which lightsome nights were very beneficial unto 
us, being so distressed with abundance of ice as we were. The 
sun setteth to them in the evening at a quarter of an hour 
after ten of the clock, and riseth again in the morning at _ 
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three-quarters of an hour after one of the clock; so that in 
summer their sun shineth to them twenty hours and a-half, 
and in the night is absent three hours and a-half. And although 
the sun be absent these three hours and a-half, yet it is not 
dark that time, for that the sun is never above three or four 
degrees under the edge of their horizon; the cause is, that the 
tropic of Cancer doth cut their horizon at very uneven and 
oblique angles. But the moon at any time of the year being 
in Cancer, having north latitude, doth make a full revolution 
above their horizon, so that sometimes they see the moon above 
24 hours together. Some of our company, of the more ignorant 
sort, thought we might continually have seen the sun and the 
moon, had it not been for two or three high mountains. 

The people are now become so wary, and so circumspect 
by reason of their former losses, that by no means we can ap- 
prehend any of them, although we attempted often in this 
last voyage. But to say truth, we could not bestow any great 
time in pursuing them, because of our great business in lad- 
ing, and other things. 

RicHarp Haktuyt. 
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[The Voyage here told of was that of the Earl of Cumber- 
land from the Azores in 1589. The extract is taken from 
that wonderful collection of true tales of travel collected 
by Richard Hakluyt and entitled “The Principal Navi- 
gations, Voyages, Trafiques, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation made by Sea or Overland to the Remote 
and Farthest Distant Quarters of the Earth.” 


Now we went merrily before the wind, with all the sails we 
could bear: insomuch that in the space of twenty-four hours, 
we sailed near forty-seven leagues, that is, seven score Eng- 
lish miles, betwixt Friday at noon and Saturday at noon; 
notwithstanding the ship was very foul, and much grown, 


1lqwith barnacles. 
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with long being at sea. . . . Soon after, the wind, scanting, 
came about to the eastward, the worst part of the heavens 
for us, from which the wind could blow; in such sort, that we 
could not fetch any part of England. And hereupon, also, 
our allowance of drink, which was scant enough before, was 
yet more scantened, because of the scarcity thereof: so that, 
now, a man was allowed but half a pint at a meal; and that, 
many times, cold water, and scarcely sweet. Notwithstanding 
this was a happy estate, in comparison to that which followed. 
For from half a pint, we came to a quarter, and that lasted 
not long either. .. . 

With this hard fare (for-by reason of our great want of 
drink, we durst eat but very little), we continued for the 
space of a fortnight, or thereabouts: saving that, now and 
then, we feasted for it, in the meantime, and that was when 
there fell any hail or rain: the hail-stones we gathered up 
and did eat them more pleasantly than if they had been the 
sweetest comfits in the world. The rain-drops were so care- 
fully saved that so near as we could, not one was lost in all 
our ship. Some hanged up sheets tied with cords by the four 
corners, and a weight in the midst that the water might run 
down thither; and so received into some vessel set or hung 
underneath. Some that wanted sheets, hung up napkins and 
clouts, and watched them till they were thoroughly wet; then 
wringing and sucking out thé water. And that water which 
fell down, and washed away the filth and soiling of the ship 
trod under foot, as bad as runneth down the kennel many 
times when it raineth, was not lost, I warrant you, but watched 
and attended carefully (yea, sometimes with strife and con- 
tention) at every scupper hole, or other place where it ran 
down, with dishes, pots, cans, jars. Some, like dogs, with 
their tongues, licked the boards underfoot; the sides, rails, 
and masts of the ship. 

Others, that were more ingenious, fastened girdles or ropes 
about the masts, daubing tallow betwixt them and the mast, 
that the rain might not run down between; in such sort, that 
those ropes or girdles hanging lower on the one side than on 
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the other, a spout of leather was fastened to the lowest part 
of them, that all the raindrops that came running down the 
mast, might meet together at that place, and there be received. 
He that got a can of water by these means, was spoken of, 
sued to, and envied as arich man... . 

Some of the poor Spaniards that we had taken (who, not- 
withstanding, had the same allowance that our own men had) 
would come and crave of us, for the love of God, but so much 
water as they could hold in the hollow of their hand: and they 
had it, notwithstanding our great extremity: to teach them 
some humanity, instead of their accustomed barbarity, both 
to us and other nations heretofore. They also put bullets of 
lead in their mouths to slack their thirst. Now, in every corner 
of the ship, were heard the lamentable cries of sick and 
wounded men, sounding woefully in our ears; crying out and 
pitifully complaining for want of drink; being ready to die. 
Yea, many dying for lack thereof; so that by reason of this 
great extremity we lost many more men than we had done in 
all the voyage before; having, before this time, been so well 
and sufficiently provided for, that we lived, in a manner, as 
well and as healthfully, and as few died, as if we had been in 
England; whereas now, lightly, every day, some were cast 
overboard. 

But on the 2nd of December, 1589, was a festival day with 
us. For then it rained a good pace, and we saved some pretty 
store of rain water (though we were all wet for it, and that 
at midnight) and fill our own skins full besides, notwith- 
standing it were muddy and bitter with the washing of the 
ship; yet with some sugar, which we had to sweeten it withal, 
it went merrily down. Yet remembered we, and wished for 
with all our hearts, many a conduit, pump, spring, and stream 
of clear sweet running water in England. For, however miser- 
able we had accounted some poor souls, whom we had seen 
driven for thirst to drink thereof: how happy would we now 
have thought ourselves, if we might have had our fills of the 
ae 
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Tue fourth of October the storm growing beyond all reason 
furious, the pinnace being in the wind of us, struck suddenly 
ahull, so that we thought she had received some grievous 
sea, or sprung a leak, or that her sails had failed her, because 
she came not with us; but we durst not hull in that unmerciful 
storm, but sometimes tried under our main course, sometime 
with a haddock off our sail, for our ship was very leeward 
and most laboursome in the sea. This night we lost the pin- 
nace and never saw her again. 

The fifth our foresail was split and all to torn; then our 
Master took the mizzen and brought it to the foremast, to 
make our ship work, and with our spritsail we mended our 
foresail, the storm continuing without all reason in fury, with 
hail, snow, rain, and wind such and so mighty as that in nature 
it could not possibly be more: the seas such and so lofty with 
continual breach, that many times we were doubtful whether 
our ship did sink or swim. 

The tenth of October, being by the accompt of our Captain 
and Master very near the shore, the weather dark, the storm 
furious, and most of our men having given over to travail, 
we yielded ourselves to death, without further hope of succour. 
Our Captain sitting in the gallery very pensive, I came and 
brought him some rosa solés to comfort him; for he was so cold 
that he was scarce able to move a joint. After he had drunk, 
and was comforted in heart, he began for the ease of his con- 
science to make a large repetition of his forepassed time, and 
with many grievous sighs he concluded in these words: 

“OQ most glorious God, with Whose power the mightiest 
things among men are matters of no moment, I most humbly 
beseech Thee that the intolerable burthen of my sins may 
through the blood of Jesus Christ be taken from me and end 
our days with speed, or show us some merciful sign of Thy 
love and our preservation.” 

Having thus ended, he desired me not to make known to 
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any of the company his intolerable grief and anguish of mind, 
because they should not thereby be dismayed. And so suddenly, 
before I went from him, the sun shined clear; so that he and 
the Master both observed the true elevation of the Pole, 
whereby they knew by what course to recover the Straits. 
Wherewithal our Captain and Master were so revived, and 
gave such comforable speeches to the company, that every 
man rejoiced, as though we had received a present deliver- 
miner e's 
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J sHALL not pronounce her name. She is “missing” now, after 
a sinister but, from the point of view of her owners, a useful 
career extending over many years, and, I should say, across 
every ocean of our globe. Having killed a man for every voy- 
age, and perhaps rendered more misanthropic by the infirmi- 
ties that come with years upon a ship, she had made up her 
mind to kill all hands at once before leaving the scene of her 
exploits. A fitting end, this, to a life of usefulness and crime— 
in a last outburst of an evil passion supremely satisfied on 
some wild night, perhaps, to the applauding clamour of wind 
and wave. 

How did she do it? In the word “missing” there is a hor- 
rible depth of doubt and speculation. Did she go quickly from 
under the men’s feet, or did she resist to the end, letting the 
sea batter her to pieces, start her butts, wrench her frame, 
load her with an increasing weight of salt water, and, dis- 
masted, unmanageable, rolling heavily, her boats gone, her 
decks swept, had she wearied her men half to death with the 
unceasing labour at the pumps before she sank with them like 
a stone? 

However, such a case must be rare. I imagine a raft of some 
sort could always be contrived: and, even if it saved no one, 
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it would float on and be picked up, perhaps conveying some 
hint of the vanished name. Then that ship would not be, 
properly speaking, missing. She would be “‘lost with all hands,” 
and in that distinction there is a subtle difference—less horror 
and less appalling darkness. . . . 

The unholy fascination of dread dwells in the thought of 
the last moments of a ship reported as “missing” in the col- 
umns of the Shipping Gazette. Nothing of her ever comes 
to light—no grating, no lifebuoy, no piece of boat or branded 
oar—to give a hint of the place and date of her sudden end. 
The Shipping Gazette does not even call her “lost with all 
hands.” She remains simply “missing”; she has disappeared 
enigmatically into a mystery of fate as big as the world, where 
your imagination of a brother-sailor, of a fellow-servant and 
lover of ships, may range unchecked. 

And yet sometimes, one gets a hint of what the last scene 
may be like in the life of a ship and her crew, which resembles 
a drama in its struggle against a great force bearing it up, 
formless, ungraspable, chaotic and mysterious, as fate. 

It was on a gray afternoon in the lull of a three days’ gale 
that had left the Southern Ocean tumbling heavily upon our 
ship, under a sky hung with rags of clouds that seemed to 
have been cut and hacked by the keen edge of a sou’-west gale. 

Our craft, a Clyde-built barque of 1,000 tons, rolled so 
heavily that something aloft had carried away. No matter 
what the damage was, but it was serious enough to induce 
me to go aloft myself with a couple of hands and the car- 
penter to see the temporary repairs properly done. 

Sometimes we had to drop everything and cling with both 
hands to the swaying spars, holding our breath in fear of a 
terribly heavy roll. And, wallowing as if she meant to turn 
over with us, the barque, her decks full of water, her gear 
flying in bights, ran at some ten knots an hour. We had been 
driven far south—much farther that way, than we had meant 
to go; and suddenly, up there in the slings of the foreyard, 
in the midst of our work, I felt my shoulder gripped with 
such force in the carpenter’s powerful paw, that I positively 
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yelled with unexpected pain. The man’s eyes stared close in 
my face, and he shouted, “Look, sir! look! What’s this?’ 
pointing ahead with his other hand. 

At first I saw nothing. The sea was one empty wilderness 
of black and white hills. Suddenly, half-concealed in the 
tumult of the foaming rollers I made out awash, something 
enormous, rising and falling—something spread out like a 
burst of foam, but with a more bluish, more solid look. 

It was a piece of an ice-floe melted down to a fragment, 
but still big enough to sink a ship, and floating lower than any 
raft, right in our way, as if ambushed among the waves with 
murderous intent. There was no time to get down on deck. 
I shouted from aloft till my head was ready to split. I was 
heard aft, and we managed to clear the sunken floe which had 
come all the way from the Southern ice-cap to have a try at 
our unsuspecting lives. Had it been an hour later, nothing 
‘could have saved the ship, for no eye could have made out in 
the dusk that pale piece of ice, swept over by the white- 
crested waves. 

And as we stood near the taffrail side by side, my captain 
and I, looking at it, hardly discernible already, but still quite 
close-to on our quarter, he remarked in a meditative tone: 

“But for the turn of that wheel just in time, there would 
have been another case of a ‘missing’ ship.” 

JosEPH ConRAD 


mae LAST FIGHT OF THE 
REVENGE 


[“A report of the truth of the fight about the isles of Azores 
the last of August, 1591, betwixt the Revenge, one of 
Her Majesty’s ships, and an armada of the King of 
Spain; Penned by the Honourable Sir Walter Raleigh, 
knight.” It should be compared with Tennyson’s poem. 


Tue Spanish fleet having shrouded their approach by reason 
of the island, were now so soon at hand as our ships had scarce 
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time to weigh their anchors, but some of them were driven to 
let slip their cables and set sail. Sir Richard Grenville was the 
last that weighed, to recover the men that were upon the 
island, which otherwise had been lost. 

The Lord Thomas with the rest, very hardly recovered the 
wind, alleging that he would rather choose to die than to dis- 
honour himself, his country and Her Majesty’s ships persuad- 
ing his company that he would pass through the two squadrons, 
in despite of them, and enforce those of Seville to give him 
way. 

Which he performed upon divers of the foremost, who, as 
the mariners termed it, sprang their luff, and fell under the 
lee of the Revenge. But the other course had been better, and 
might right well have been answered in so great an impos- 
sibility of prevailing. Notwithstanding, out of the greatness 
of his mind, he could not be persuaded. 

In the meanwhile, as he attended those which were nearest 
him, the great San Philip being in the wind of him, and com- 
ing towards him, becalmed his sails in such sort, as the ship 
could neither take way nor feel the helm: so huge and high 
cargoed was the Spanish ship, being of a thousand and five 
hundred tons. Who after laid the Revenge aboard. When he 
was thus bereft of his sails, the ships that were under his lee 
luffing up, also laid him aboard: of which the next was the 
Admirable of the Biscayans, a mighty and puissant ship com- 
manded by Brittandona. The said Phé/ép carried three tiers of 
ordnance on a side, and eleven pieces in every tier. She shot 
eight forthright out of her chase, besides those of her stern 
ports. 

After the Revenge was entangled with this Phzlép, four 
others boarded her; two on her larboard and two on her star- 
board. The fight thus beginning at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, continued very terrible all that evening. But the great 
San Philip having received the lower tier of the Revenge, dis- 
charged with crossbar-shot, shifted herself with all diligence 
from her sides, utterly misliking her first entertainment. Some 
say that the ship foundered, but we cannot report it for truth, 
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unless we were assured. The Spanish ships were filled with 
companies of soldiers, in some two hundred, besides the 
mariners; in some five, in others eight hundred. In ours there 
were none at all besides the mariners, but the servants of the 
commanders and some few voluntary gentlemen only. 

After many interchanged volleys of great ordnance and 
small shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter the Revenge, and 
made divers attempts, hoping to force her by the multitudes 
of their armed soldiers and’musketeers, but were still repulsed 
again and again, and at all times beaten back into their own 
ships or into the seas. 

In the beginning of the fight, the George Noble, of London, 
having received some shot through her by the armadas, fell 
under the lee of the Revenge, and asked Sir Richard what 
he would command him being but one of the victuallers and 
of small force; Sir Richard bid him save himself and leave 
him to his fortune. 

After the fight thus, without intermission, continued while 
the day lasted, and some hours of the night, many of our men 
were slain and hurt, and of the great galleons of the armada, 
and the admiral of the hulks both sunk, and in many other of 
the Spanish ships great slaughter was made. 

Some write that Sir Richard was very dangerously hurt, 
almost at the beginning of the fight, and lay speechless for a 
time ere he recovered. But two of the Revenge’s own company 
brought home in a ship of Lime from the islands, examined 
by some of the lords and others, affirmed that he was never so 
wounded as that he forsook the upper deck till an hour before 
midnight, and then being shot into the body with a musket 
as he was dressing, was again shot into the head, and withal 
his surgeon wounded to death. This agreeth also with an exam- 
ination taken by Sir Francis Godolphin, of four other mariners 
of the same ship being returned, which examination the said 
Sir Francis sent unto Master William Killegrew of Her 
Majesty’s privy chamber. 

But to return to the fight, the Spanish ships which attempted 
to board the Revenge, as they were wounded and beaten off, 
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so always others came in their place, she having never less 
than two mighty galleons by her sides and aboard her. So that 
ere morning, from three of the clock the day before, there 
had fifteen several armadas assailed her, and all so ill-ap- 
proved their entertainment as they were, by the break of 
day, far more willing to hearken to a composition, than 
hastily to make any more assaults or entries, But as the day 
increased, so our men decreased, and as the light grew more 
and more, by so much more grew our discomforts. For none 
appeared in sight but enemies, saving one small ship called 
the Pilgrim, commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered 
all night to see the success, but in the morning bearing with 
the Revenge, was hunted like a hare amongst many ravenous 
hounds, but escaped. All the powder of the Revenge, to the 
last barrel was now spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her 
best men slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. In the begin- 
ning of the fight she had but one hundred free from sickness 
and fourscore and ten sick, laid in a hold upon the ballast. 
A small troop to man such a ship, and a weak garrison to 
resist so mighty an army. By those hundred all was sustained, 
the volleys, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships of war, 
besides those which beat her at large. 

On the contrary, the Spanish were always supplied with 
soldiers, brought from every squadron, all manner of arms 
and powder at will. Unto ours there remained no comfort at 
all, no hope, no supply, either of ships, men or weapons; the 
masts all beaten overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, her 
upper work altogether razed, and in effect even she was with 
the water, but the very foundations or bottom of a ship, noth- 
ing being left overhead either for flight or defence. 

Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, and unable any 
longer to make resistance, having endured in this fifteen hours’ 
fight, the assault of fifteen several armadas, all by turns aboard 
him, and by estimation eight hundred shot of great artillery 
besides many assaults and entries; and that the ship and him- 
self must needs be possessed by the enemy, who were now all 
cast in a ring about him (the Revenge not able to move one 
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way or other, but as she was moved with the waves and billow 
of the sea), commanded the master gunner, whom he knew 
to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the ship; that 
thereby nothing might remain of the glory or victory to the 
Spaniards; seeing in so many hours’ fight, and with so great a 
navy they were not able to take her, having had fifteen hours’ 
time, above ten thousand men and fifty and three sail of men- 
of-war to perform it withal; and persuaded the company, or 
as many as he could induce, to yield themselves to God, and to 
the mercy of none other, but as they had, like valiant resolute 
men, repulsed so many enemies, they should not now shorten 
the honour of their nation, by prolonging their lives for a few 
hours, or a few days. 

The master gunner readily condescended, and divers others, 
but the captain and the master were of another opinion, and 
besought Sir Richard to have care of them; alleging that the 
Spaniard would be as ready to entertain a composition as 
they were willing to offer the same; and that there being 
divers sufficient and valiant men yet living, and whose 
wounds were not mortal, they might do their country and 
prince acceptable service afterwards. And whereas Sir Rich- 
ard had alleged that the Spaniards should never glory to have 
taken one ship of Her Majesty, seeing they had so long and 
so nobly defended themselves; they answered that the ship 
had six foot water in hold, three shot under water, which were 
so weakly stooped as with the first working of the sea she must 
needs sink, and was besides so crushed and bruised as she 
could never be removed out of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir Richard 
refusing to hearken to any of those reasons; the master of 
the Revenge (while the captain won unto him the greater 
party) was convoyed aboard the general Don Alfonso Bacan. 
Who (finding none over hasty to enter the Revenge again, 
doubting less Sir Richard would have blown them up and 
himself, and perceiving by the report of the master of the 
Revenge his dangerous disposition) yielded that all their lives 
should be saved, the company sent for England, and the 
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better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their estate would 
bear, and in the mean season to be free from galley or impris- 
onment. To this, he so much the rather condescended as well, 
as I have said for fear of further loss and mischief to them- 
selves, as also for the desire that he had to recover Sir Richard 
Grenville, whom for his notable valour he seemed greatly to 
honour and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and that safety of life 
was promised, the common sort being now at the end of their 
peril, the most drew back from Sir Richard and the master 
gunner, being no hard matter to dissuade men from death to 
life. The master gunner and Sir Richard thus prevented and 
mastered by the greater number, would have slain himself 
with a sword, had he not been by force, withheld and locked 
into his cabin. 

Then the general sent many boats aboard the Revenge, and 
divers of our men, fearing Sir Richard’s disposition, stole 
away aboard the general and other ships. Sir Richard thus 
over matched, was sent unto by Alfonso Bacan to remove out 
of the Revenge, the ship being marvellous unsavoury, filled 
with blood and bodies of dead, and wounded men like a 
slaughter house. 

Sir Richard answered that he might do with his body what 
he list, for he esteemed it not, and as he was carried out of 
the ship he swooned, and reviving again, desired the company 
to pray for him. The general used Sir Richard with all 
humanity, and left nothing unattempted that tended to his 
recovery, highly recommending his valour and worthiness, 
and greatly bewailing the danger wherein he lay, being unto 
them a rare spectacle, and a resolution seldom approved, to 
see one ship turn toward so many enemies, to endure the charge 
of so many huge armadas, and to resist and repel the assaults 
and entries of so many soldiers. All which, and more is con- 
firmed by a Spanish captain of the same armada, and a present 
actor in the fight, who being severed from the rest of the 
storm, was by the Léon of London, a small ship, taken, and is 
now a prisoner in London. 

Sir W. Racelcu. 
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THE LAST OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA? 


WHEN morning once more dawned on the miserable Armada, 
they again saw on their weather beam, almost within cannon 
shot, and clinging to them ike their shadow, the dreaded 
English fleet. It was the eve of St. Lawrence’s day, Philip’s 
patron saint. But St. Lawrence, though he might save his 
worshippers’ souls in the other world, seemed to want either 
power or will to aid them in the present. To windward was the 
enemy, to leeward and clear within sight the seas were break- 
ing on the endless shoals which fringe the low coast of Holland. 
The lead gave but seven fathoms, and for each mile they 
sailed the depth grew less and less, as the north-west wind 
edged them nearer to the line of muddy foam. Crippled as 
they were, their masts would not bear a weight of sail suffi- 
cient to draw them off. To tack was impossible; there was still 
room to wear round, but only to fall into the enemy’s hands 
or venture another engagement. Pilots they had none. Their 
most experienced officers were gone. De Valdez and Francisco 
of Toledo were prisoners; Pimentel had been flung on the 
coast of Flanders; Mongada lay dead at Calais; Diego Florez, 
the Castilian Admiral, had lost heart and nerve. The men 
generally were sick with despondency, and a seaman, taken 
afterwards in Ireland, said if the English had that day offered 
to board them, they would all have struck. Sidonia in his 
extremity summoned the young Miguel de Oquendo to advise 
him. 

“Sefior Oquendo,” he exclaimed, “what are we to do? We 
are lost—what are we to do?” | 

Oquendo gave a brave man’s answer. 

“Let Diego Florez talk of being lost!” he said. “Let your 
Excellency bid me order up the cartridges.” 

An opportune shift of wind came to the Duke’s relief. 

1 By permission from A HISTORY OF ENGLAND by J. A. Froude. 
Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Swinging suddenly to the east it smoothed the sea, and lifted 
him away from the banks to the open water. The English 
being no longer to windward fell back, and the Spaniards, 
with scanty sail, and refitting as they could their shattered 
spars and stays, crawled out of danger... . 

The Spaniards, finding that they were not attacked, and 
observing that the number of their pursuers was reduced, 
flattered themselves that the English too must have suffered 
severely in the action of Monday, and that if they were afraid 
themselves, they were also an object of fear. The ignominy 
of returning to Spain, having accomplished nothing, became 
more obvious the more it was considered, and Sidonia once 
more began to gather up his courage, and to think aain of try- 
ing to recover Calais. But the black south-wester scattered his 
reviving spirits. Without pilots, in a strange sea, with the 
autumn storms prematurely upon him, and with no friendly 
port for which to run, he became utterly unmanned. The very 
elements had turned against him, the special prerogative of 
the Almighty, and he could think of nothing now but of has- 
tening home by the ocean road, where, let the dangers be what 
they might, there were no English enemies in his path. 

On, therefore, the Armada sped before the rising breeze, 
the English still following in expectation every moment that 
they would bear up and engage, and unable to believe that 
Castilians would yield so easily, and go back to their own 
country with dishonour and shame. Harder and harder blew 
the wind, and as the sea rose, their distressed condition 
became more apparant. The pursuing fleet began now to pass 
drowned and drowning bodies of mules and horses flung over 
to save the scanty water-casks. More than one poor crippled 
ship dropped behind as her spars snapped, or the water made 
its way through her wounded seams in the straining seas. The 
Spaniards “stricken,” it was now plain, “with a wonderful 
fear,’ made no attempt to succour their consorts, but passed on 


leaving them to founder. .. . 
J. A. Froupe. 
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MOBATTLE AT SEA 


[As described by a Midshipman who was present at the 
great naval victory won by Lord Howe over the French 
Fle t of Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse on the “glorious first 
of June,’ 1794.] 


June 17, 1794. 
My pear Fatuer, 


Lord Howe always likes to begin in the morning and let 
us have a. whole day at it. The next morning (June 1st), 
early th signal was made, to form the line of battle; we beat 
to quarters.and got up sufficiently of powder and shot to en- 
gage the enemy. The enemy also formed their line to leeward. 
Upon our making observations on the enemy’s fleet, we found 
that one of their three-deck ships was missing, but counted 
twenty-eight sail-of-the-line, which was two more than they 
had on May 29. We supposed the Isle d’Aix squadron had 
joined them, and the ship that we had disabled on the 29th 
had bore up for Brest or sunk, and some thought the Audacious 
must have taken one of them, and took her away from the 
fleet, as she was missing May 30; but the best joke was that 
the French Commander-in-Chief had the impudence to say 
to those ships who joined him that he had thrashed us on the 
29th completely, and that he only wanted to have another 
little dust with us, before he should carry us all into Brest. 
Our fleet was formed, and we only waited to get near enough 
to the enemy to begin. 

At eight, the action began, and the firing from the enemy 
was very smart before we could engage the ship that came 
to our turn to engage, as every ship is to have one because 
our line is formed ahead, and theirs is formed also. Suppose 
their first or leading ship is a 100 guns and ours a 74, our 
ship must engage her. I believe we were the ninth or tenth 
ship; our lot fell to an 80-gun ship, so we would not waste 
our powder and shot by firing at other ships, though I am 
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sorry to say they fired very smartly at us and unluckily killed 
two men before we fired a gun, which so exasperated our men 
that they kept singing out, “For God’s sake, brave Captain, 
let us fire! Consider, sir, two poor souls are slaughtered 
already.” But Captain Duckworth would not let them fire 
till we came abreast of the ship we were to engage, when 
Captain Duckworth cried out, “Fire, my boys, fire!’ upon 
which our enraged boys gave them such an extraordinary 
warm reception that I really believe it struck the rascals with 
the panic. The French ever since the 29th (because we so 
much damaged one of their ships) called us the little devil 
and the little black ribband, as we have a black streak painted 
on our side. They made the signal for three or four of their 
ships to come down and sink us, and if we struck to them to 
give us no quarter; but all this did not in the least dishearten 
our ship’s company, and we kept up a very smart fire when 
some of the enemy’s masts and yards went over their side, 
which we gave credit for some of our doing. 

The smoke was so thick, that we could not at all times 
see the ships engaging ahead and astern. Our main-topmast 
and main-yard being carried away by the enemy’s shot, the 
Frenchmen gave three cheers, upon which our ship’s company, 
to show they did not mind it, returned them the three cheers, 
and after that gave them a furious broadside. About this time a 
musket ball came and struck Captain Duckworth between the 
bottom part of his thumb and finger, but very slightly, so that 
he only wrapped a handkerchief about it, and it is now almost 
quite well. But to proceed with my account: at about ten the 
Oueen broke their line again, and we gave three cheers at our 
quarters; and now we engaged whichever ship we could best. 
A ship of 80 guns, which we had poured three or four broad- 
sides into on May 29, we saw drawing ahead on our lee quarter 
to fire into us, which ship our ship’s company had a great 
desire to have made strike to us on the 29th, and now quite 
rejoiced at having an opportunity of engaging her again, gave 
three cheers at their quarters, and began a very smart firing 
at their former antagonist. 
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Their firing was not very smart, though she contrived to 
send a red-hot shot into the captain’s cabin where I am quar- 
tered, which kept rolling about and burning everybody, when 
gallant Mears, our first lieutenant, took it up in his speaking- 
trumpet and threw it overboard. At last being so very close 
to her we supposed her men had left their quarters, as 
Frenchmen do not like close quarters. She bore down leeward 
of the fleet, being very much disabled. The French fleet then 
ran away like cowardly rascals and we made all the sail we 
could. 

Lord Howe ordered our ships that were not very much 
disabled to take the prizes in tow, and our own dismasted 
ships, who were erecting jury masts as fast as possible. But 
I forgot to tell you that the ship which struck to us was so 
much disabled that she could not live much longer upon the 
water, but gave a dreadful reel and lay down on her broadside. 
‘We were afraid to send any boats to help them, because they 
would have sunk her by too many souls getting into her at 
once. You could plainly perceive the poor wretches climbing 
over to windward and crying most dreadfully. She then 
righted a little, and then her head went down gradually, and 
she sunk. She after that rose again a little and then sunk, so 
that no more was seen of her. Oh, my dear father! when you 
consider five or six hundred souls destroyed in that shocking 
manner, it will make your very heart relent. Our own men 
even were a great many of them in tears and groaning, they 
said God bless them. Oh, that we had come into a thousand 
engagements sooner than so many poor souls should be at 
once destroyed in that shocking manner. I really think it 
would have rent the hardest of hearts. . . . 

WILLIAM PaRKER. 
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HEGEL D'S ee eer 
ADMIRAL HAWKE AFTER 
dR BN Opag adore Red a A bee 


Sir Epwarp Hawke, 

I hear you have beat the French fleet when they were 
coming to kill us, and that one of your captains twisted a 
French ship round till it sunk. I wish you was come home, 
for I intend to go to sea if you will take me with you. 

I am Lord Granby’s second son, 
CuarLes MANNERS. 


Ai SPEGRKR'ON+TH ES Ee 


Anne sank into a reverie. Then she heard a slight noise on 
her left hand, and turning beheld an old sailor, who had 
approached with a glass. He was levelling it over the sea in 
a direction to the south-east, and somewhat removed from 
that in which her own eyes had been wandering. Anne moved 
a few steps thitherward, so as to unclose to her view a deeper 
sweep on that side, and by this discovered a ship of far larger 
size than any which had yet dotted the main before her. Its 
sails were for the most part new and clean, and in comparison 
with its rapid progress before the wind the small brigs and 
ketches seemed standing still. Upon this striking object the old 
man’s glass was bent. 

“What do you see, sailor?’ she asked. 

“Almost nothing,” he answered. “My sight is so gone off 
lately that things, one and all, be but a November mist to 
me. And yet I fain would see to-day. I am looking for the 
Victory.” 

“Why?” she said quickly. 

“I have a son aboard her. He’s one of three from these 

1 From THE TRUMPET MAJOR by Thomas Hardy, published by Harper 
and Brothers. 
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parts. There’s the captain, there’s my son Ned, and there’s 
young Loveday of Overcombe—he that lately joined.” 

“Shall I look for you?” said Anne after a pause. 

“Certainly, mis’ess, if so be you please.” 

Anne took the glass, and he supported it by his arm. “It 
is a large ship,” she said, “with three masts, three rows of 
guns along the side, and all her sails set.” 

“I guessed as much.” ; 

“There is a little flag in front—over her bowsprit!” 

“The jack.’ 

“And there’s a large one flying at her stern.” 

“The ensign.” 

“And a white one on her fore-topmast.” 

“That’s the admiral’s flag, the flag of my Lord Nelson. 
What is her figure-head, my dear?” 

- “A coat-of-arms, supported on this side by a sailor.” 

Her. companion nodded with satisfaction. “On the other 
side of that figure-head is a marine.” 

“She is twisting round in a curious way, and her sails sink 
in like old cheeks, and she shivers like a leaf upon a tree.” 

“She is in stays, for the larboard tack. I can see what she’s 
been doing. She’s been re’ching close in to avoid the flood tide, 
as the wind is to the sou’-west, and she’s bound down; but 
as soon as the ebb made, d’ye see, they made sail to the 
west’ard. Captain Hardy may be depended upon for that; he 
knows every current about here, being a native.” 

“And now I can see the other side; it is a soldier where a 
sailor was before. You are sure it is the Victory?” 

Berm sire.” . . . 

The great silent ship, with her population of blue-jackets, 
marines, officers, captain, and the admiral who was not to 
return alive, passed like a phantom the meridian of the Bill. 
Sometimes her aspect was that of a large white bat, sometimes 
that of a grey one. In the course of time, the watching girl 
saw that the ship had passed her nearest point; the breath 
of her sails diminished by foreshortening, till she assumed 
the form of an egg on end. After this something seemed to 
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twinkle, and Anne, who had previously withdrawn from the 
old sailor, went back to him, and looked again through the 
glass. The twinkling was the light falling upon the cabin 
windows of the ship’s stern. She explained it to the old man. 
“Then we see now what the enemy have seen but once. 
That was in seventy-nine, when she sighted the French and 
Spanish fleet off Scilly, and she retreated because she feared 
a landing. Well, ’tis a brave ship, and she carries brave men 4 
Tuomas Harpy. 


THE VICTORY: TRAPAL GARE 
[From Southey’s “Life of Nelson.” | 


Ar daybreak the combined fleets were distinctly seen from the 
Victory’s deck, formed in a close line of battle ahead, on the 
starboard tack, about twelve miles to leeward, and stand- 
ing to the south. Our fleet consisted of twenty-seven sail of 
the line and four frigates; theirs of thirty-three, and seven 
large frigates. Their superiority was greater in size, and 
weight of metal, than in numbers. They had four thousand 
troops on board; and the best riflemen who could be procured, 
many of them Tyrolese, were dispersed through the ships. 
Little did the Tyrolese, and little did the Spaniards, at that 
day, imagine what horrors the wicked tyrant (Napoleon 


Bonaparte) whom they served was preparing for their coun- 
! 


try! 
Soon after daylight Nelson came upon deck. The 21st of 
October was a festival in his family; because on that day his 
uncle, Captain Suckling, in the Dreadnought, with two other 
line of battle ships, had beaten off a French squadron of four 
sail of the line and three frigates. Nelson, with that sort of 
superstition from which few persons are entirely exempt, had 
more than once expressed his persuasion that this was to be 
the day of his battle also; and he was well pleased at seeing 
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his prediction about to be verified. The wind was now from 
the west—light breezes, with a long heavy swell. Signal was 
made to bear down upon the enemy in two lines; and the fleet 
set all sail. Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, led the lee- 
line of thirteen ships; the Victory led the weather-line of four- 
teen. Having seen that all was at it should be, Nelson retired 
to his cabin, and wrote this prayer: 

“May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my coun- 
try, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and 
glorious victory; and may no misconduct in any one tarnish 
it; and may humanity after victory be the predominant fea- 
ture in the British Fleet! For myself individually, I commit 
my life to Him that made me, and may His blessing alight 
on my endeavours for serving my country faithfully! To 
Him I resign myself, and the just cause which is intrusted to 
me to defend. Amen, Amen, Amen.”. . . 

Blackwood went on board the Victory about six. He found 
Nelson in good spirits, but very calm; not in that exhilara- 
tion which he had felt upon entering into battle at Aboukir 
and Copenhagen; he knew that his own life would be par- 
ticularly aimed at, and seems to have looked for death with 
almost as sure an expectation as for victory. His whole atten- 
tion was fixed upon the enemy. They tacked to the northward, 
and formed their line on the larboard tack; thus bringing 
the shoals of Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the lee of the 
British, and keeping the port of Cadiz open for themselves. 
This was judiciously done: and Nelson, aware of all the 
advantages which it gave them, made signal to prepare to 
anchor. 

Villeneuve was a skilful seaman; worthy of serving a better 
master and a better cause. His plan of defence was as well 
conceived, and as original, as the plan of attack. He formed 
the fleet in a double line, every alternate ship being about 
a cable’s length to windward of her second ahead and astern. 
Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the day, asked Black- 
wood what he should consider as a victory. That officer 
answered, that, considering the handsome way in which battle 
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was offered by the enemy, their apparent determination for 
a fair trial of strength, and the situation of the land, he 
thought it would be a glorious result if fourteen were cap- 
tured. He replied: “TI shall not be satisfied with less than 
twenty.”’ Soon afterwards he asked him if he did not think 
there was a signal wanting. Captain Blackwood made answer 
that he thought the whole fleet seemed very clearly to under- 
stand what they were about. These words were scarcely spoken 
before that signal was made, which will be remembered as 
long as the language, or even the memory, of England shall 
endure—Nelson’s last signal:—‘“‘England expects every man 
to do his duty!” It was received throughout the fleet with a 
shout of answering acclamation, made sublime by the spirit 
which it breathed and the feeling which it expressed. “Now,” 
said Lord Nelson, “I can do no more. . . .” 
Rosert SOuUTHEY. 


WOLSEY IN HIS GLORY 
[From “The Life of Cardinal Wolsey,’ 1557.] 


Now will I declare unto you his order in going to Westmin- 
ster Hall, daily in the term season. First, before his going out 
of his privy chamber, he heard most commonly every day, 
two masses in his privy closet; and there then said his daily 
service with his chaplain; and, as I heard his chaplain say, 
the cardinal never went to his bed with any part of the divine 
service unsaid. And after mass he would return in his privy 
chamber again, and would issue out, apparelled all in red, in 
the habit of a cardinal; which was either of fine scarlet, or 
else of crimson satin, taffety, damask, or caffa: and upon his 
head a pillion, with a noble of black velvet set to the same 
in the inner side; he also had a tippet of fine sables about his 
neck; holding in his hand a very fair orange, where of the 
meat or substance within was taken out, and filled up again 
with the part of a sponge, wherein was vinegar, and other 
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confections against the pestilent airs; the which he most com- 
monly smelt unto, passing among the press, or else when he 
was pestered with any suitors. There was also borne before 
him first, the great seal of England, and then his cardinal’s 
hat, by a nobleman or some worthy gentleman right solemnly, 
bare-headed. And as soon as he entered into his chamber of 
presence, where there was attending his coming to await upon 
him to Westminster Hall, as well noblemen and other worthy 
gentlemen, of his own family; thus passing forth with two 
great pillars of silver, and his pursuivant at arms with a great 
mace of silver gilt. Then his gentlemen ushers cried, and said: 
“On, my lords and masters, on before; make way for my 
Lord’s Grace!’ Thus passed he down from’ his chamber 
through the hall; and when he came to the hall door, there 
was attendant for him his mule, trapped all together in crim- 
son velvet, and gilt stirrups. When he was mounted, with his 


cross bearers, and pillar bearers, also upon great horses trapped 


with fine scarlet. Then marched he forward, with his train 
and furniture in manner as I have declared, having about 
him four footmen, with gilt pollaxes in their hands; and thus 
he went until he came to Westminster Hall door. And there 
alighted, and went after his manner, up through the hall into 
the chancery howbeit he would most commonly stay awhile 
and commune, sometime with the judges and sometime with 
other persons. And that done he would repair into the chancery 
sitting there till eleven of the clock, hearing suitors, and deter- 
mining of divers matters. And from thence, he would divers 
times go into the star chamber; where he spared neither high 
nor low, but judged every estate according to their merits and 
deserts. 

Thus in great honour, triumph, and glory, he reigned a long 
season, ruling all things within this realm, appertaining unto 
the king by his wisdom, and also all other weighty matters 
of foreign regions, with which the king of this realm had any 
occasion to intermeddle. All ambassadors of foreign poten- 
tates were always despatched at his discretion. His house was 
also always resorted with noblemen, gentlemen, and other 
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persons, with feasting and banqueting all ambassadors divers 
times, and other strangers right nobly. ‘ 

Thus passed the cardinal his life and time, from day to day, 
and year to year, in such great wealth, joy, and triumph, and 
glory, having always on his side the king’s special favour; 
until fortune began to wax something wroth with his prosper- 
ous estate. 

GEORGE CAVENDISH. 


THE PIELGRIM’S PROGRESS 


As I walk’d through the wilderness of this world, I lighted 
on a certain place, where was a Den; and I laid me down in 
that place to sleep: and as I slept I dreamed a Dream. I 
dreamed, and behold I saw a man clothed with Rags, standing 
in a certain place, with his face from his own House, a Book 
in his hand, and a great burden upon his back. I looked, and 
saw him open the Book, and read therein; and as he read, he 
wept and trembled: and not being able longer to contain, 
he brake out with a lamentable cry; saying, what shall I do? 
In this plight therefore he went home, and refrained him- 
self as long as he could, that his Wife and Children should 
not perceive his distress; but he could not be silent long, 
because that his trouble increased: wherefore at length he 
brake his mind to his Wife and Children; and thus he began 
to talk to them, O my dear Wife, said he, and you the Chil- 
dren of my bowels, I your dear friend, am in myself undone, 
by reason of a burden that lieth hard upon me: moreover, I 
am for certain informed that this our City, will be burned 
with fire from Heaven, in which fearful overthrow, both 
myself, with thee, my Wife, and you my sweet babes, shall 
miserably come to ruin; except (the which, yet I see not) 
some way of escape can be found, whereby we may be deliv- 
ered. At this his Relations were sore amazed; not for that 
they believed that what he had said to them was true, but 
because they thought that some frenzy distemper had got into _ 
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his head: therefore, it drawing towards night, and they hoping 
that sleep might settle his brains, with all haste they got him 
to bed; but the night was as troublesome to him as the day: 
wherefore instead of sleeping, he spent it in sighs and tears. 
So when the morning was come, they would know how he did; 
he told them, worse and worse. He also set to talking to them 
again, but they began to be hardened; they also thought to 
drive away his distemper by harsh and surly carriages to 
him: sometimes they would deride, sometimes they would 
chide, and sometimes they would quite neglect him; where- 
fore he began to retire himself to his Chamber to pray for, 
and pity them; and also to condole his own misery: he would 
also walk solitarily in the Feilds, sometimes reading, and some- 
times praying: and thus for some days he spent his time. 
Now, I saw upon a time, when he was walking in the Fields, 
that he was {as he was wont) reading in his Book, and greatly 
distressed in his mind; and as he read, he burst out, as he 
had done before, crying, What shall I do to be saved? . . . 
Joun Bunyan. 


THE HERMIT 


Ar the extremity of Cape St. Angelo, or Malia, which advan- 
ces considerably into the sea, that narrow passage commences 
which timid mariners avoid by leaving the island of Cerigo 
on their left. This cape is the cape of tempests for Greek 
sailors. The pirates alone show head to it, because they know 
they will not be followed thither. The wind descends from 
this cape with such weight and impetuosity on the sea, that 
it often hurls rolling stones from the mountain upon the decks 
of vessels. On the steep and inaccessible declivity of the rock 
that forms the headland of the cape, sharpened by hurricanes 
and by the lashing of the spray, accident has suspended three 
rocks detached from the summit, and arrested half-way in 
their fall. There they remain, like a nest of sea-fowl bending 
over the foaming abyss of waters. A quantity of reddish earth, 
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also stopped in its fall by these three unequal rocks, gives root 
to five or six stunted fig-trees, which themselves hang with 
their tortuous branches, and their large grey leaves, over the 
roaring gulf that whirls at their feet. The eye cannot discern 
any footpath, any practicable declivity, by which this little 





mound of vegetation could be reached. However, a small low 
dwelling can be distinguished among the fig-trees—a house 
of grey, sombre appearance, like the rock which serves for 
its base, and with which one confounds it on the first view. 
Over the flat roof of the house there rises a small open belfry, 
as over the door of convents in Italy: a bell is suspended from 
it. To the right, are to be seen some ancient ruins of founda- 
tions of red bricks, in which there are three open arcades lead- 
ing to a little terrace that stretches in front of the house. An 
eagle would have feared to build his eyrie in such a place, 
without a single bush or trunk of a tree to shelter him from 
the wind which roars continually, from the eternal noise of 
the sea breaking, and of the spray licking incessantly the pol- 
ished rock, under a sky always burning. Well, a man has done 
what the bird itself would scarcely have dared to do; he has 
chosen this asylum. He lives there: we perceived him: he is a 
hermit. We doubled the cape so closely that we could distin- 
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guish his long white beard, his staff, his chaplet, his hood of 
brown felt, like that of sailors in winter. He went on his 
knees as we passed, with his face turned towards the sea, as 
if he were imploring the succour of Heaven for the unknown 
strangers on this perilous passage. The wind, which issues 
furiously from the mountain-gorges of Laconia, as soon as 
you double the rock of the cape, began to resound in our sails, 
and make the two vessels roll and stagger, covering the sea 
with foam as far as the eye could reach. A new sea was open- 
ing before us. The hermit, in order to follow us still farther 
with his eyes, ascended the crest of a rock, and we distin- 
guished him there, on his knees, and motionless, as long as we 
were in sight of the cape. . . . 
ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


THE BEE BOY 


[This ts from one of the most lastingly delightful books about 
birds and living creatures in our language—the “Natural 
History of Selborne.’’ | 


SELBORNE, 
Dect, 42,1775: 
Dear Sir, } 

We had in this village more than twenty years ago an idiot 
boy, whom I well remember, who, from a child, showed a 
strong propensity to bees; they were his food, his amusement, 
his sole object. And as people of this caste have seldom more 
than one point in view, so this lad exerted all his few faculties 
on this one pursuit. In the winter he dozed away his time, 
within his father’s house, by the fireside, in a kind of torpid 
state, seldom departing from the chimney-corner; but in the 
summer he was all alert, and in quest of his game in the 
fields, and on sunny banks. Honey-bees, bumble-bees, and 
wasps, were his prey wherever he found them; he had no 
apprehensions from their stings, but would seize them nudis 
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manibus, and at once disarm them of their weapons, and 
suck their bodies for the sake of their honey-bags. Sometimes 
he would fill his bosom between his shirt and his skin with a 
number of these captives, and sometimes would confine them 
in bottles. He was a very merops apiaster, or bee-bird, and 
very injurious to men that kept bees; for he would slide into 
their bee-gardens, and, sitting down before the stools, would 
rap with his finger on the hives, and so take the bees as they 
came out. He has been known to overturn hives for the sake 
of honey, of which he was passionately fond. Where metheglin 
was making he would linger round the tubs and vessels, 
begging a draught of what he called bee-wine. As he ran about 
he used to make a humming noise with his lips, resembling the 
buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and sallow, and of a 
cadaverous complexion; and, except in his favourite pusuit, 
in which he was wonderfully adroit, discovered no manner of 
understanding. .. . 
GILBERT WHITE. 


THE MAGPIE 


HE MAGPIE... is too well 
known to need a description. In- 
deed, were its other accomplish- 
ments equal to its beauty, few 
birds could be put in competition. 
Its black, its white, its green and 
purple, with the rich and gilded 
combination of the glosses on its 
tail, are as fine as any that adorn 
the most beautiful of the feathered 
tribe. But it has too many of the 
qualities of a beau, to depreciate 
these natural perfections: vain, 
restless, loud, and quarrelsome, it 
is an unwelcome intruder everywhere; and never misses an 
opportunity, when it finds one, of doing mischief. 
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The magpie bears a great resemblance to the butcher-bird 
in its bill, which has a sharp process near the end of the 
upper chap, as well as in the shortness of its wings, and the 
form of the tail, each feather shortening from the two middle- 
most. But it agrees still more in its food, living not only upon 
worms and insects, but also upon small birds when they can 
be seized. A wounded lark, or a young chicken separated from 
the hen, are sure plunder; ahd the magpie will even sometimes 
set upon and strike a blackbird. 

The same insolence prompts it to seize the largest animals 
when its insults can be offered with security. They often are 
seen perched upon the back of an ox, or a sheep, pecking up 
the insects to be found there, chattering and tormenting the 
poor animal at the same time, and stretching out their necks 
for combat, if the beast turns its head backward to reprehend 
him. They seek out also the nests of birds; and, if the parent 
escapes, the eggs make up for the deficiency: the thrush and 
the blackbird are but too frequently robbed by this assassin, 
and this in some measure causes their scarcity. 

No food seems to come amiss to this bird; it shares with 
ravens in their carrion, with rooks in their grain, and with 
the cuckoo in birds’ eggs: but it seems possessed of a provi- 
dence seldom usual with gluttons; for when it is satisfied for 
the present, it lays up the remainder of the feast for another 
occasion. It will even in a tame state hide its food when it 
has done eating, and after a time return to the secret hoard 
with renewed appetite and vociferation. 

In all its habits it discovers a degree of instinct unusual to 
other birds. Its nest is not less remarkable for the manner 
in which it is composed than for the place the magpie takes to 
build it in. The nest is usually placed, conspicuous enough, 
either in the middle of some hawthorn bush, or on the top of 
some high tree. The place, however, is always found difficult 
of access; for the tree pitched upon usually grows in some 
thick hedge-row, fenced by brambles at the root; or sometimes 
one of the higher bushes is fixed upon for the purpose. When 
the place is thus chosen, as inaccessible as possible to men, the 
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next care is to fence the nest above, so as to defend it from 
all the various enemies of air. The kite, the crow, and the 
sparrow-hawk, are to be guarded against; as their nests have 
been sometimes plundered by the magpie, so it is reasonably 
feared that they will take the first opportunity to retaliate. 
To prevent this, the magpie’s nest is built with surprising 
labour and ingenuity. 

The body of the nest is composed of hawthorn branches, 
the thorns sticking outward, but well united together by their 
mutual insertions. Within it is lined with fibrous roots, wool, 
and long grass, and then nicely plastered all round with mud 
and clay. The body of the nest being thus made firm and com- 
modious, the next work is to make the canopy which is to 
defend it above. This is composed. of the sharpest thorns, woven 
together in such a manner as to deny all entrance except at the 
door, which is just large enough to permit egress and regress 
to the owners. In this fortress the male and female hatch and 
bring up their brood with security, sheltered from all attacks 
but those of the climbing school-boy, who often finds his torn 
and bloody hands too dear a price for the eggs or the young 
anes, °.°. 

OLIvER GOLDSMITH. 


LAURENCE STERNE AND 
THE STARLING 


[This is from “A Sentimental Journey,” written in 1768 by 
Laurence Sterne, author of “‘Tristram Shandy,” after he 
had made many visits to France and Italy in search of 
health. He had been thinking to himself, as he walked down 
the stairs of a Paris hotel, that loss of liberty might not be 
such a bad thing after all.] 


I was interrupted in the hey-day of this soliloquy, with a voice 
which I took to be that of a child, which complained it could 
not get out. I looked up and down the passage, and seeing 
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neither man, woman, nor child, I went out without further 
attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I heard the same 
words repeated twice over, and looking up, I saw it was a 
starling hung in a little cage. “I can’t get out, I can’t get out,” 
said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird; and to every person who came 
through the passage it ran fluttering to the side towards which 
they approached it, with the same lamentation of its captivity. 
“T can’t get out,” said the starling. 

“God help thee!” said I, “but I’ll help thee out, cost what 
it will”; so I turned about the cage to get at the door; it was 
twisted and double twisted so fast with wire, there was no get- 
ting it open without pulling the cage to pieces. I took both 
hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his 
_ deliverance, and thrusting his head through the trellis pressed 
his breast against it as if impatient. 

“I fear, poor creature,” said I, “I cannot set thee at liberty.” 

“No,” said the starling. “I can’t get out, I can’t get out.” 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened; 
nor do I remember an incident in my life, where the dissipated 
spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble, were so sud- 
denly called home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true 
in tune to nature were they chanted, that in one moment they 
overthrew all my systematic reasonings upon the Bastile; and 
I heavily walked upstairs, unsaying every word I had said 
in going down them. 

LauRENCE STERNE. 


WILD VOICES 
Sept. 18, 1784. 


My pear Frienp, 
Following your good example, I lay before me a sheet of my 
largest paper. It was this moment fair and unblemished, but 
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I have begun to blot it, and having begun, am not likely to 
cease till I have spoiled it... , 

My greenhouse is never so pleasant as when we are just 
upon the point of being turned out of it. The gentleness of the 
autumnal suns, and the calmness of this latter season, make it 
a much more agreeable retreat than we ever find it in summer; 
when, the winds being generally brisk, we cannot cool it by 
admitting a sufficient quantity of air, without being at the 
same time incommoded by it. But now I sit with all the win- 
dows and the door wide open, and am regaled with the scent of 
every flower in a garden as full of flowers as I have known 
how to make it. We keep no bees, but if I lived in a hive I 
should hardly hear more of their music. All the bees in the 
neighbourhood resort to a bed of mignonette, opposite to the 
window, and pay me for the honey they get out of it by a hum. 
which, though rather monotonous, is as agreeable to my ear 
as the whistling of my linnets. All the sounds that nature 
utters are delightful—at least in this country. I should not per- 
haps find the roaring of lions in Africa, or of bears in Russia, 
very pleasing; but I know no beast in England whose voice I 
do not account musical, save and except always the braying 
of an ass. The notes of all our birds and fowls please me, 
without one exception. I should not indeed think of keeping 
a goose in a cage, that I might hang him up in the parlour 
for the sake of this melody, but the goose upon a common, or 
in a farm-yard, is no bad performer; and as to insects, if the 
black beetle, and beetles indeed of all hues, will keep out of 
my way, I have no objection to any of the rest; on the con- 
trary, in whatever key they sing, from the gnat’s fine treble 
to the bass of the humble bee, I admire them all. Seriously, 
however, it strikes me as a very observable instance of provi- 
dential kindness to man, that such an exact accord has been 
contrived between his ear, and the sounds with which, at least 
in a rural situation, it is almost every moment visited. All the 
world is sensible of the uncomfortable effect that certain 
sounds have upon the nerves, and consequently upon the spirits: 
and if a sinful world had been filled with such as would have _ 
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curdled the blood, and have made the sense of hearing a per- 
petual inconvenience, I do not know that we should have a 
tight to complain. But now the fields, the woods, the gardens 
have each their concert, and the ear of man is for ever regaled 
by creatures who seem only to please themselves. Even the 
ears that are deaf to the Gospel, are continually entertained, 
though without knowing it, by the sounds for which they are 
solely indebted to its author. There is somewhere in infinite 
space a world that does not roll within the precincts of mercy, 
and as it is reasonable, and even scriptural, to suppose that 
there is music in Heaven, in those dismal regions perhaps the 
Teverse of it is found; tones so dismal, as to make woe itself 
more insupportable, and to acuminate, or sharpen, even de- 
spair. But my paper admonishes me in good time to draw the 
reins, and to check the descent of my fancy into deeps, with 
which she is but too familiar. 
__ Our best love attends you both, 
WiriiaM Cowper. 


A HIND IN RICHMOND 
oon 


OccasionaLty when in London I visit Richmond Park to 
tefresh myself with its woods and waters abounding in wild 
life, and its wide stretches of grass and bracken. . . . 

One afternoon in late summer I was walking with three 
ladies among the scattered oak trees near the Pen Ponds when 
we saw a hind, a big beautiful beast, rearing up in her efforts 
to reach the fully ripe acorns, and on my plucking a few and 
holding them out to her, she came readily to take them from 
my hand. She invariably took the acorn with a sudden violent 
jerk; not that she was alarmed or suspicious, but simply 
because it was the only way known to a hind to take an acorn 
from the branch to which it is attached with a very tough stem. 

1 By permission from A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK by W. H. Hud- 
son. Copyright by E. P. Dutton and Company.. 
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To her mind the acorn had to be wrenched from me. My 
friends also gave her acorns, and she greedily devoured them 
all, and still asked for more. 

And while we were amusing ourselves in this way, two 
ladies accompanied by a little girl of about eight or nine came 
up and looked on with delight at our doings. Presently the 
little girl cried out, ‘Oh, mother, may I give it an acorn?” 
‘And the mother said “No.” But I said, “Oh, yes, come along 
and take this one and hold it out to the deer.” She took it from 
me gladly and held it out as directed. 

Then a sudden change came over the temper of the animal; 
instead of taking it readily she drew back, looked startled and 
angry; then slowly, as if suspiciously, approached the child 
and took the acorn, and almost at the same instant sprang 
clear over the child’s head, and on coming down on the other 
side, struck violently out with her hind feet. One hoof grazed 
her cheek and dealt her a sharp blow on the shoulder. Then it 
trotted away, leaving the child screaming and sobbing with 
pain and fright. 

For a few minutes I was amazed at this action of the hind, 
then I noticed for the first time that the child was wearing a 
bright red jacket. O unseeing fool that I am, exclaimed I to 
myself, not to have noticed that red jacket in time! I think 
my hurt was as great as that of the child, who recovered pres- 
ently and was duly (and quite unnecessarily) warned by her 
mother to feed no more deer. 

I have seen the effect of scarlet on various other animals, 
but never before on deer. It affects animals as a warning or a 
challenge, according to their disposition, and if they are of a 
fiery or savage temper, it is apt to put them in a rage. 

In the other adventure with a hind there was no sensational 
or surprising element, but it interested me even more than the 
first. 

Seeing a hind lying under an oak tree, chewing her cud, I 
drew quietly towards her and sat down at the roots of another 
tree about twenty yards from her. She was not disturbed at 
my approach, and as soon as I had settled quietly down the 
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suspended vigorous cud-chewing was resumed, and her ears, 
which had risen up and then were thrown backwards, were 
directed forwards towards a wood about two hundred yards 
away. I was directly behind her, so that with her head in 
a horizontal position and the large ears above the eyes, she 
could not see me at all. She was not concerned about me—she 
was wholly occupied with the wood and the sounds that came 
to her from it, which my less acute hearing failed to catch, 
although the wind blew from the wood to us. 

Undoubtedly the sounds she was listening to were important 
or interesting to her. On putting my binocular on her so as to 
bring her within a yard of my vision, I could see that there 
was a constant succession of small movements which told their 
tale—a sudden suspension of the cud-chewing, a stiffening 
of the forward-pointing ears, or a slight change in their direc- 
tion; little tremors that passed over the whole body, alter- 
nately lifting and depressing the hairs of the back—which all 
went to show that she was experiencing a continual succession 
of little thrills. And the sounds that caused them were no doubt 
just those which we may hear any summer day in any thick 
wood with an undergrowth—the snapping of a twig, the rustle 
of leaves, the pink-pink of a startled chaffinch, the chuckle 
of a blackbird, or sharp little quivering alarm-notes of robin 
or wren, and twenty besides. 

It was evident that the deer could not see anything except 
just what I saw—the close wood a couple of hundred yards 
away from us on the other side of a grassy expanse; nor did 
she require to see anything; she was living in and knew the 
exact meaning of each and every sound. She was like the dog 
as we are accustomed to see it in repose, sitting or lying 
down, with chin on paws, seemingly dozing, but awake in a 
world of its own, as we may note by the perpetual twitching 
of the nose. He is receiving a constant succession of messages. 
and albeit some are cryptic, they mostly tell him something he 
understands and takes a keen interest in. And they all come 
to him by one avenue—that of smell; for when we look closely 
at him we see that his eyes, often half-closed and blinking, 
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have that appearance of blindness or of not seeing consciously 
which is familiar to us in a man whose sight is turned inwards, 
who is thinking, and is so absorbed in his thoughts that the 
visible world becomes invisible to him. . . . 

W. H. Hupson. 


OLDDYHAR RY OA Nee 
CHARLES 1. 


T is constantly related by all, nor 
could I ever find it contradicted by 
any, that some little time after the 
king’s death (Charles I.), there 
were seven or eight gentlemen that 
went to the Tower to see the lions. 
... They were brought by the 
keeper near to their cages, that 
they might look in through the 
bars and see them; when suddenly 
Old Harry (a lion called so after 
Henry VIII., because he had brought 
him there) began to blow, to snort, 
and to bristle his hair, and then to 

roar with such a terrible and furious countenance, tearing 
the gratings with his paws, as if he would have devoured or 
torn them all in pieces; which made all to recoil back much 
affrighted, the keeper telling them seriously that he had never 
done the like before, although all sorts came daily and saw 
him, and therefore he was persuaded that some one of them 
had done him an injury. 

They all swore they had not come near the gratings of his 
cabin for more than a year; wherefore, seeing him still roar, 
bray, and become more furious, the keeper told them that they 
must all go away, and he would call them in one by one, to 
see if that way he could find the reason. 
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This was done, and behold, when they were all gone, he 
groaned a little while, and then was peaceable. Wherefore the 
keeper would needs try this solution: he first brought in one 
of them and led him to the grating, whereat the lion made no 
stir till one gentleman came in, whom he no sooner espied, than 
he began again to rage, and became more furious than before; 
wherefore the keeper, with an angry countenance, besought 
him to tell what he had done. 

The gentleman, avowing his own innocence, was yet much 
confounded to see that terrible beast angry with none but him- 
self and having ruminated within himself of his former life, at 
last he told the keeper that he knew himself guilty of nothing 
except that he was on the scaffold when the king was executed, 
and had dipped a handkerchief in his blood, which he had 
yet in his pocket; and drawing it forth, gave it to the keeper, 
who threw it to the lion; and he no sooner got it, when, leaving 
his former roaring, he took it between his forepaws, and falling 
growling to the ground, he laid his head on it, and never rose 
from that posture till he died, which was the third day after. 

PatTRIcK Gorpon. 


WINTER* 


. . - THERE had not been such a winter for years. It came on 
in stealthy and measured glides, like the moves of a chess- 
player. One morning the few lonely trees and the thorns of 
the hedgerows appeared as if they had put off a vegetable for 
an animal integument. Every twig was covered with a white 
nap as of fur grown from the rind during the night, giving it 
four times its usual dimensions; the whole bush or tree forming 
a staring sketch in white lines on the mournful gray of the 
sky and horizon. Cobwebs revealed their presence on sheds and 
walls where none had ever been observed till brought out into 
visibility by the crystallizing atmosphere, hanging like loops 

1From TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES by Thomas Hardy, published 
by Harper and Brothers. 
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of white worsted from salient points of the out-houses, posts, 
and gates. 

After this season of congealed dampness came a spell of dry 
frost, when strange birds from behind the North Pole began 
to arrive silently on the upland of Flintcomb-Ash; gaunt 
spectral creatures with tragical eyes—eyes which had witnessed 
scenes of cataclysmal horror in inaccessible polar regions of a 
magnitude such as no human being had ever conceived, in curd- 
ling temperatures that no man could endure; which had beheld 
the crash of icebergs and the slide of snow-hills by the shoot- 
ing light of the Aurora; been half blinded by the whirl of 
colossal storms and terraqueous distortions; and retained the 
expression of feature that such scenes had engendered. These 
nameless birds came quite near to Tess and Marian, but of all 
they had seen which humanity would never see, they brought 
no account. The traveller’s ambition to tell was not theirs, and 
with dumb impassivity, they dismissed experiences which they 
did not value for the immediate incidents of this homely 
upland—the trivial movements of the two girls in disturbing 
the clods with their hackers so as to uncover something or other 
that these visitants relished as food. 

Then one day a peculiar quality invaded the air of this 
open country. There came a moisture which was not of rain, 
and a cold which was not of frost. It chilled the eyeballs of the 
twain, made their brows ache, penetrated to their skeletons, 
affecting the surface of the body less than its core. They knew 
that it meant snow, and in the night the snow came. Tess, 
who continued to live at the cottage with the warm gable that 
cheered the lonely pedestrian who paused beside it, awoke in 
the night, and heard above the thatch noises which seemed 
to signify that the roof had turned itself into a gymnasium 
of all the winds. When she lit her lamp to get up in the 
morning she found that the snow had blown through a chink 
in the casement, forming a white cone of the finest powder 
against the inside, and had also come down the chimney, so 
that it lay sole-deep upon the floor, on which her shoes left 
tracks when she moved about. Without, the storm drove so _ 
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fast as to create a snow-mist in the kitchen; but as yet it was 
too dark out-of-doors to see anything. 

Tess knew that it was impossible to go on with the swedes; 
and by the time she had finished breakfast beside the solitary 
little lamp, Marian arrived to tell her that they were to join 
the rest of the women at reed-drawing in the barn till the 
weather changed. As soon, therefore, as the uniform cloak 
of darkness without began to turn to a disordered medley of 
grays, they blew out the lamp, wrapped themselves up in their 
thickest pinners, tied their woollen cravats round their necks 
and across their chests, and started for the barn. The snow had 
followed the birds from the polar basin as a white pillar of 
cloud, and individual flakes could not be seen. The blast smelt 
of icebergs, arctic seas, whales, and white bears, carrying the 
snow so that it licked the land but did not deepen on it. They 
trudged onwards with slanted bodies through the flossy fields, 
keeping as well as they could in the shelter of hedges, which, 
however, acted as strainers rather than screens. The air, 
afflicted to pallor with the hoary mulitude that infested it, 
twisted and spun them eccentrically, suggesting an achromatic 
chaos of things. But both the young women were fairly 
cheerful; such weather on a dry upland is not in itself dis- 
piriting. 

“FYa-ha! the cunning northern birds knew this was coming,” 
said Marian. “Depend upon’t, they keep just in front o’t all 
the way from the North Star. Your husband, my dear, is, I 
make no doubt, having scorching weather all this time. Lord, 
if he could only see his pretty wife now! Not that this weather 
hurts your beauty at all—in fact, it rather does it good.” 

“You mustn’t talk about him to me, Marian,” said Tess 
severely. 

“Well, but—surely you care for ’n! Do you?” 

Instead of answering, Tess, with tears in her eyes, impul- 
sively faced in the direction in which she imagined South 
America to lie, and, putting up her lips, blew out a passionate 
kiss upon the snowy wind... . 

Tuomas Harpy, 
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A SHOWERY MORNING 


[Thés 2s a mere glimpse from a book as full of light and 
colour and music as a morning in May—Tue CoMPLEAT 
ANGLER. } 


Anp now, Scholer, my direction for fly-fishing is ended with 
this showre, for it has done raining, and now look about you, 
and see how pleasantly that Meadow looks, nay and the earth 
smels as sweetly too. Come let me tell you what holy Mr. 
Herbert saies of such dayes and Flowers as these, and then we 
will thank God that we enjoy them, and walk to the River 
and sit down quietly and try to catch the other brace of 
Trouts. 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and skie, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to night, 
for thou must die. 
“Sweet Rose, whose hew angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
and thou must die. 
“Sweet Spring, ful of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie; 
My Musick shewes you have your closes, 
and all must die. 
“Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber never gives, 
But when the whole world turns to cole, 
then chiefly lives.” 


I thank you, good Master, for your good direction for fly- 
fishing, and for the sweet enjoyment of the pleasant day, 
which is so far spent without offence to God or man: and I 
thank you for the sweet close of your discourse with Mr. Her- 
berts Verses, who I have heard, loved Angling; and I do the 
rather believe it, because he had a spirit suitable to Anglers, 
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and to those Primitive Christians that you love, and have so 
much commended. 

Well, my loving Scholer, and I am plemon to know that you 
are so well pleased with my direction and discourse; and I 
hope you will be pleased too, if you find a Trout at one of 
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our Angles, which we left in the water to fish for it self; you 
shall chuse which shall be yours, and it is an even lay, one 
catches; And let me tell you, this kind of fishing, and laying 
Nighthooks, are like putting money to use, for they both work 
for the Owners, when they do nothing but sleep, or eat, or re- 
joice, as you know we have done this last hour, and sate as 
quietly and free from cares under this Sycamore, as Virgils 
Tityrus and his Melébeus did under their broad Beech tree: 
No life, my honest Scholer, no life so happy, and so pleasant 
as the Anglers, unless it be the Beggers life in Summer; for 
then only they take no care but are as happy as we Anglers. 
Izaak WaLTon. 
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SPORTS AND PASTINS IN 
THE SEVENTEENO 
CENTURY 

%—THE 


[From that vast bundle of learning and curi 
ANATOMY oF MELaNcuHoLy.] Tea 


ut . 
: e 
. . . Hawkinc comes neer to hunting, the onelhe a 
as the other on the earth, a sport as much affected oly ae 
by some preferred. It was never heard of amor then * h 
mans. . . . The Greek emperours began it, ange Rie iv 
ing so frequent: he is nobody, that in the seasone-~ of it 
hawke on his fist: a great art, and many books. ficers es 
It is a wonder to hear what is related of the Tu. .° ; 
: 1 about it, 
this behalf, how many thousand men are emplo 
; consumed 
how many hawks of all sorts, how much revenev i 
; ; : Adrianope 
on that only disport, how much times is Spent ho eae 
alone every year to that purpose. The Persian f® 
; and stares 
after butterflies with sparrows, made to that use ; 

e, and big- 
(starlings) ; lesser hawks for lesser games they ha’ onan 
ger for the rest, that they may produce their - a deren 
seasons. The Muscovian emperours reclaime eagl y 

; ‘resent to 
hindes, foxes, &c. and such a one was sent fora . - 
+1 MASS “WIC. 
Queen Elizabeth: some reclaime ravens, castrils, 
and man them for their pleasures. 

Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as deligt fe 
some sorts of men, be it with guns, lime, nets, glade: ee ; 
strings, baits, pitfalls, pipes, calls, stawking-horses, 8 

: . 1 to take 
dogs, coy-ducks, &c. or otherwise. Some much delight, ds 
larks with day-nets, small birds with chaffe-nets, “OVST 

: : : : f Cas- 
partridge, herons, snipe, &c. Henry the third, king . aa 
tile . . . was much affected with catching of quail,” 
many gentlemen take a singular pleasure at morning ae card 
ing to go abroad with their quaile-pipes, and will to 
paines to satisfie their delight in that kinde. The “ 
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have gardens fitted to such use, with nets, bushes, glades, 
sparing no’ cost nor industry, and are very much affected 
with the spoft. Tycho Brahe, that great astronomer, in his 
Chorography, puts down his nets, and manner of catching 
small birds as an ornament, and a recreation, wherein he him- 
self was sometimes employed. 

Fishing is a kinde of hunting by water, be it with nets, 
weeles, baits, angling or otherwise, and yeelds all out as 
much pleasure to some men, as dogs, or hawk, when they 
draw their fish upon the bank, saith Nic. Henselius . . . 
i that extraordinary delight his countrymen took 
nd in making of pooles. James Dubravius, that 
in his book . . . telleth, how travelling by the 
highway “de in Silesia, he found a nobleman booted up to 
the groin. | wading himself, pulling the nets, and labouring 







as much a any fisherman of them all: and when some belike 


objected tc ‘him the baseness of his office, he excused himself, 
that tf othér men might hunt hares, why should not he hunt 
carpes? Many gentlemen in like sort, with us, will wade up to 
the arm-holes, upon such occasions, and voluntarily undertake 
that to satisfie their pleasure, which a poor man for a good 
stipend would scarce be hired to undergo. Plutarch, in his 
book . . . speaks against all fishing, as a filthy, base, il- 
liberall imployment, having neither wit nor perspicacity in 
ét, nor worth the labour. But he that shall consider the variety 
of baits, for all seasons, and pretty devices which our anglers 
have invented, peculiar lines, false flies, severall sleights, &c. 
will say, that it deserves like commendation, requires as much 


_ study and perspicacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before 


many of them; because hawking and hunting are very labor- 
ious, much riding, and many dangers accompany them; but 
this is still and quiet: and if so be the angler catch no fish, 
yet he hath a wholesome walk to the brook side, pleasant 
shade, by the sweet silver streams; he hath good aire, and 
sweet smels of fine fresh meadow flowers; he hears the melo- 
dious harmony of birds; he sees the swans, herons, ducks, 
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ee ye ee meee rein cuseg nee aeaetdegaeageoe aan 
water-hens, cootes, &c. and many other fowle, with their brood, 
which he thinketh better than the noise of hounds or blast 
of hornes, and all the sport that they can make. 

Many other sports and recreations there be, much in use, 
as ringing, bowling, shooting, which Askam commends in 
a just volume, and hath in former times been injoyned by 
statute, as a defensive exercise, and an honour to our land, 
as well may witness our victories in France; keelpins, tronks, 
coits,. pitching bars, hurling, wrestling, leaping, running, 
fencing, mustring, swimming, wasters, foiles, foot-ball, balown, 
quintans, &c. and many such, which are the common tecre- 
ations of the country folks; riding of great horses, running 
at rings, tilts and turnaments, horse-races, wildegoose chases, 
which are the disports of greater men, and good in themselves, 
though many gentlemen by that means, gallop quite out of 
their fortunes. ... 

Rosert Burton. 


A COACH-RIDE"* 


CHELSEA, 
Sept. 5, 1836. 
My peaR AUNT, 

Now that I am fairly settled at home again, and can look 
back over my late travels with the coolness of a spectator, 
it seems to me that I must have tired out all men, women, 
and children that have had to do with me by the road... . 

I got into that Mail the other night with as much repug- 
nance and trepidation as if it had been a Phalaris’ brazen bull, 
instead of a Christian vehicle, invented for the purposes of 
mercy—not of cruelty. There were three besides myself when 
we started, but two dropped off at the end of the first stage, 
and the rest of the way I had, as usual, half of the coach to 
myself. My fellow-passenger had that highest of all terrestrial 
qualities, which for me a fellow-passenger can possess—he 


1From LETTERS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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was silent. I think his name was Roscoe, and he read sundry 
long papers to himself, with the pondering air of a lawyer. 

We breakfasted at Lichfield, at five in the morning, on 
muddy coffee and scorched toast, which made me once more 
lyrically recognize in my heart (not without a sign of regret) 
the very different coffee and toast with which you helped 
me out of my headache. At two there was another stop of 
ten minutes, that might be employed in lunching or otherwise. 
Feeling myself more fevered than hungry, I determined on 
spending the time in combing my hair and washing my face 
and hands with vinegar. In the midst of this solacing opera- 
tion, I heard what seemed to be the Mail running in rapid 
course, and quick as lightning it flashed on me, ‘There it 
goes! and my luggage is on the top of it, and my purse is in 
_ the pocket of it, and here I am stranded on an unknown beach, 
without so much as a sixpence in my pocket to pay for the 
vinegar I have already consumed!”’ 

Without my bonnet, my hair hanging down my back, my 
face half dried, and the towel with which I was drying it, 
firm grasped in my hand, I dashed out—along, down, open- 
ing wrong doors, stumbling over steps, cursing the day I was 
born, still more the day on which I took a notion to travel, 
and arrived finally at the bar of the Inn, in a state of excite- 
ment bordering on lunacy. The barmaids looked at me with 
wonder and amazement. “Is the coach gone?’ I gasped out. 

“The coach? Yes!” 

“Oh! and you have let it away without me! Oh! stop it, 
cannot you stop it?” and out I rushed into the street, with 
streaming hair and streaming towel, and almost brained my- 
self against—the Mail! which was standing there in all still- 
ness, without so much as a horse in it! What I had heard was 
a heavy coach. And now, having descended like a maniac, I 
ascended again like a fool, and dried the other half of my 
face, and put on my bonnet, and came back ‘“‘a sadder and a 
wiser woman.” 

I did not find my husband at the “Swan with Two Necks”; 
for we were in a quarter of an hour before the appointed 
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time. So I had my luggage put on the backs of two porters, 
and walked on to Cheapside, where I presently found a Chel- 
sea omnibus. By and by, however, the omnibus stopped, and 
amid cries of “No room, sir,” “Can’t get in,” Carlyle’s face, 
beautifully set off by a broad-brimmed white hat, gazed in 
at the door, like the Peri, who, “at the Gate of Heaven, 
stood disconsolate.” In hurrying along the Strand, pretty sure 
of being too late, amidst all the imaginable and unimaginable 
phenomena which the immense thoroughfare of a street pre- 
sents, his eye (Heaven bless the mark!) had lighted on my 
trunk perched on the top of the omnibus, and had recognized 
it. This seems to me one of the most indubitable proofs 
of genius which he ever manifested. . . . 

God bless you all. Love to all, from the head of the house 
down to Johnny. 

Your affectionate, 
Jane W. Car.yLe. 


LITTLE JOHN RUSK 
HOME AT HERNE H 
Lie be oi 


Wuen I was about four years old my father found himself 
able to buy the lease of a house on Herne Hill, a rustic em- 
inence four miles south of the “Standard in Cornhill”; of 
which the leafy seclusion remains, in all essential points of 
character, unchanged to this day; certain Gothic splendours, 
lately indulged in by our wealthier neighbours, being the only 
serious innovations; and these are so graciously concealed by 
the fine trees of their grounds, that the passing viator remains 
unappalled by them; and I still can walk up and down the 
piece of road between the Fox tavern and the Herne Hill 
station, imagining myself four years old... . 

The group, of which our house was the quarter, consisted 


1From PRAETERITA by John Ruskin, published by George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. \y 
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of two precisely similiar partner-couples of houses, gardens 
and all to match; still the two highest blocks of buildings 
seen from Norwood on the crest of the ridge; so that the 
house itself, three-storied, with garrets above, commanded, 
in those comparatively smokeless days, a very notable view 
from its garret windows, of the Norwood hills on one side, 
and the winter sunrise over them; and of the valley of the 
Thames on the other, with Windsor telescopically clear in 
the distance, and Harrow, conspicuous always in fine weather 
to open vision against the summer sunset. It had front and 
back garden in sufficient proportion to its size; the front, 
richly set with old evergreens, and well-grown lilac and 
laburnum; the back, seventy yards long by twenty wide, re- 
nowned over all the hill for its pears and apples, which had 
been chosen with extreme care by our predecessor (shame on 
me to forget the name of a man to whom I owe so much!) 
—and possessing also a strong old mulberry tree, a tall white- 
heart cherry tree, a black Kentish one, and an almost un- 
broken hedge, all round, of alternate gooseberry and currant 
bush; decked, in due season (for the ground was wholly 
beneficent), with magical splendour of abundant fruit: fresh 
green, soft amber, and rough bristled crimson bending the 
spinous branches; clustered pearl and pendant ruby joyfully 
discoverable under the large leaves that looked like vine. 
The differences of primal importance which I observed be- 
tween the nature of this garden, and that of Eden, as I had 
imagined it, were, that, in this one, a// the fruit was for- 
bidden; and there were no companionable beasts: in other 
respects the little domain answered every purpose of Paradise 
to me; and the climate, in that cycle of our years, allowed 
me to pass most of my life in it. My mother never gave 
' me more to learn than she knew I could easily get learnt, 
if I set myself honestly to work, by twelve o’clock. She never 
allowed anything to disturb me when my task was set; if 
it was not said rightly by twelve o’clock, I was kept in till 
I knew it, and in general, even when Latin Grammar came 
to supplement the Psalms, I was my own master for at least 
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an hour before half-past one dinner, and for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

My mother, herself finding her chief personal pleasure in 
her flowers, was often planting or pruning beside me, at least 
if I chose to stay beside her. I never thought of doing anything 
behind her back which I would not have done before her 
face; and her presence was therefore no restraint to me; but, 
also, no particular pleasure, for, from having always been 
left so much alone, I had generally my own little affairs to 
see after; and, on the whole, by the time I was seven years 
old, was already getting too independent, mentally, even 
of my father and mother; and, having nobody else to be de- 
pendent upon, began to lead a very small, perky, contented, 
conceited, Cock-Robinson-Crusoe sort of life, in the central 
point which it appeared to me (as it must naturally appear 
to geometrical animals), that I occupied in the uni- 
Versest Ji. 

Joun Ruskin. 


NIGHT AND THE STARS* 


Tuesday, March 19th—A star dogged the moon last night, 
and what could follow but boisterous weather? And then, too, 
did i not see 
. . the new moone 
wi’ the auld moone in hir arme, 

which made doubly sure the “deadlie storme” that awakened 
me with a start at five o’clock this morning. But it was some 
compensation for being so rudely expelled from dreamland 
to see, when the squall had blown over, Spica shining with 
quite unusual lustre low in the south-west, and Arcturus, far 
above, glowing like an ember that was dying with the de- 
parting night. 

The disappearing squall still loomed darkling around the 
south horizon, where I knew Antares and its Martian rival 


1 From STARS NIGHT BY NIGHT by J. H. Elgie, published by C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd. \ 
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were set. So translucent was the sky that Spica seemed almost 
as brilliant as the Dog Star when it is shining on frosty 
evenings. What a world of beauty they have lost who have 
never seen the stars at wake of dawn! 

Night falls tempestuously as I make these notes by the 
open window, in the midst of disturbing little eddies of air. 
Hail and rain have been alternately dashed earthwards at 
intervals all day long by a biting wind, which, with increased 
force, is now driving gigantic gray, torn clouds out of the 
West into the eastern sky, where they hang in solemn, gloomy 
folds, darkening the landscape beneath. 

The gleaming roofs to the west tell at this moment of a 
squall just passed. Over them, smoke-hued wisps of cloud— 
blown from the heavier masses—scud at so low an elevation 
as seemingly to give a flying kiss to the housetops. Suddenly 
the sky opens in the west, and through the aerial breach there 
Tushes on to those gleaming roofs a momentary flood of twi- 
light. The dusky air is illuminated with a cold, hard radiance. 
Soon I catch a glimpse of the crescent moon set in a golden 
mist. Then lights appear in the neighbouring windows, and 
the blinds are drawn upon warmth and fireside cosiness, the 
while the dim shapes of the hurrying clouds grow dimmer still, 
and the shadows so deepen as to make these lines a confused 
blur. . . . Night has fallen. 

And lo! the Dog Star flashes out with wild gleam near the 
meridian. It is but a flash. Then treble-shaded gloom and a 
torrent of rain. But listen! Yes, how like the roar of the sea 
is this storm-voice heard afar off, to-night! 

Truly, the bard must have been weather-wise who made 
the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, 

J. H. Excite. 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 


The king sits in Dunfermline toun, 
Drinking the blude-red wine; 

“O whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship o’ mine?” 
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O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee; 
“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 

That ever sailed the sea.” 


Our king has written a braid letter 
And sealed it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens 
Was walking on the strand. 


“To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway ower the faem; 

The king’s daughter o’ Noroway 
Tis thou maun bring her hame.” 


The first word that Sir Patrick read 
Sae loud loud laughed he; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read 
The tear blinded his ee. 


“O wha is this has done this deed 
And tauld the king o’ me, 
To send us out, at this time o’ year, 
To sail upon the sea? 


“Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 
Our ship must sail the faem; 
The king’s daughter o’ Noroway 
’Tis we must fetch her hame.” 


They hoysed their sails on Monenday morn, 
Wi a’ the speed they may; 

They hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 


They hadna been a week, a week, 
In Noroway but twae, 

When that the lords 0’ Noroway 
Began aloud to say: 


“Ye Scottishmen spend a’ our king’s goud, 
And a’ our queen’s fee.” 

“Ye lee, ye lee, ye liars loud! 
Fu’ loud I hear ye lee. 
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“For I have brought as much white monie 
As gane my men and me, 
And I hae brought a half-fou of gude red gould 
Out o’er the sea wi’ me. 


“Make ready, make ready, my merry men a’! 
Our good ship sails the morn.” 

“Now ever alack, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm. 


“I saw the new moon late yestreen 

Wi the auld moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm.” 


They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The ankers brak, and the top-mast lap, 
It was sic a deadly storm; 

And the waves cam o’er the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 


“O whare will I get a gude sailor 
To tak the helm in hand, 
Till I get up to the tall top-mast, 
To see if I can spy land ?” 


“O here am I, a sailor gude, 
To tak the helm in hand, 
Till you go up to the tall top-mast, 
But I fear you'll ne’er spy land.” 


He hadna gaen a step, a step, 
A step but barely ane, 

When a boult flew out of our goodly ship, 
And the sea salt it cam in. 


“Gae fetch a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 
And wap them into our ship’s side, 
And let nae the sea come in.” 
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They fetched a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 

And they wrapped them round that gude ship’s side, 
But still the sea came in. 


O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their cork-heeled shoon; 

But lang or a’ the play was played 
They wat their hats aboon. 


And mony was the feather bed 
That floated on the faem; 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair came hame. 


The ladyes wrang their fingers white, 
The maidens tore their hair, 

A’ for the sake o’ their true loves— 
For them they'll see nae mair. 


O lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand! 


And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
With their goud kaims in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain dear loves, 
For them they'll see nae mair! 


Half ower, half ower to Aberdour, 
’Tis fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feet! 


COATE FARM 


[The Amaryllis referred to in this piece about James Jefferies 
ds the chief character in one of the tales by his famous 
son, William Jefferies, the great naturalist. | 


_.. James Jerreries liked to plant. He always had good 
apples of his own growing at Coate; and it was he who 
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planted the copper-beech behind the house, and the French 
cherry in front. “It was he who brought a water-finder with 
his witch-hazel to the farm, and who made the long tunnel 
through the fields to bring the water into the house. . . . It 
was he who rooted up all the rough old cider apples, and 
stocked the orchard with the sweet, delightful codlins and 
Tussets it now possesses; he planted the pear-trees on the 
walls, the Siberian crab and the yew-tree on the lawn, and the 
luscious and then little known egg-plums; the box-hedges, in 
Richard’s youth just at their prime, taller than a man and a 
dense cover for birds. He scattered the musk-seed, so that 
each year the delicate, scented little plant would crop up be- 
tween the paving-stones under the ‘parlour’ window. His 
garden produce was always of the best; no one else ever grew 
such red carrots, yellow parsnips, juicy cucumbers! He planted 
horse-chestnuts and filberts. 

They say, too, that he planted the mulberry and the weep- 
ing-ash at Coate; and he used to trim the pollard-limes be- 
hind the front wall, so that they made a solid bastion of 
leaves against the world. When he had no trees of his own, 
in his old age at Bath, he became a gardener, and he got to 
know all the trees in the gardens. Of birds, too, he knew much, 
as a sportsman and something more; it seems to have been he 
who shot the last bittern at Coate. Sometimes he fished. He 
kept bees under the southern wall of the house. He built the 
high wall—Amaryllis’s wall—which screens the garden from 
the road, and the blue summer-house that used to stand at 
the bottom of the garden, paved with radiating lines of kidney- 
stones which he brought himself from Melbourne. He made 
a ha-ha between the garden and the field; he put a seat round 
a sycamore that stood by the summer-house. He was a maker 
of good gates, and the one which Iden and the carpenter made 
in Amaryilis was hung opposite the little church at Coate. 

He was a funny tempered man, full of unexpected likes 
and dislikes. It is remembered that he hated the smell of the gin 
that was drunk at Burderop over the timber, and he disliked 
tobacco-smoke. One year he would give up the garden to fruit- 
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bushes; and again it would be gorgeous with uncommon 
flowers; and then the flowers gave way to a fountain and gold 
and silver fish. He could be playfully mischievous, too, and 
liked to hear the splash of coping stones from the little Coate 
Road bridge, as he pushed them over into the brook at night. 
Except in winter, he wore no stockings, and he took little care 
of his clothes. His most noted public act was the yearly bonfire 
in the field opposite the farmhouse on November 5. He seems 
to have excited curiosity, awe, and amusement more often than 
affection, but there is a story told that reveals his genial side. 
In the tall copper under the steep thatch of the older part of 
the house he used to brew some very good, strong ale—Goléath 
ale—and he would let his milker, then Abner Webb, take as 
much as he liked of this. James Jefferies would thus come to 
the milking-shed sometimes, and find Abner happy but inca- 
pable on the floor. He would milk the cows himself, and pass 
it over, until he at last had to tell Abner one Friday that 
he would pay him wages no more. 

“Well,” said Abner, “if thee doesn’t know a good servant, 
I knows a good maister; and if thee won’t pay I, Pll sarve 
ee for nowt.” And he remained on the farm. .. . 

Epwarp THOMAS. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


Oxtver Go.psmirTH, one of the most pleasing English writers 
of the eighteenth century, was of a Protestant and Saxon 
family which had been long settled in Ireland, and which 
had, like most other Protestant and Saxon families, been, in 
troubled times, harassed and put in fear by the native popula- 
tion. His father, Charles Goldsmith, studied in the reign of 
Queen Anne at the diocesan school of Elphin, became at- 
tached to the daughter of the schoolmaster, married her, took 
orders, and settled at a place called Pallas in the county of 
Longford. There he with difficulty supported his wife and, 
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children on what he could earn, partly as a curate and partly 
as a farmer. 

_At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born in November, 1728. 
That spot was then, for all practical purposes, almost as re- 
mote from the busy and splendid capital in which his later 
years were passed, as any clearing in Upper Canada or any 
sheep-walk in Australasia now is. Even at this day those 
enthusiasts who venture to ‘make a pilgrimage to the birth 
place of the poet are forced to perform the latter part of their 
journey on foot. The hamlet lies far from any high road, on a 
dreary plain which, in wet weather, is often a lake. The lanes 
would break up any jaunting-car to pieces; and there are ruts 
and sloughs through which the most strongly built wheels 
cannot be dragged. 

While Oliver was still a child, his father was presented to 
a living worth about £200 a year, in the county of West- 
meath. The family accordingly quitted their cottage in the 
wilderness for a spacious house on a frequented road, near 
the village of Lissoy. Here the boy was taught his letters 
by a maid-servant, and was sent in his seventh year to a vil- 
lage school kept by an old quartermaster on half-pay, who 
professed to teach nothing but reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and who had an inexhaustible fund of stories about 
ghosts, banshees and fairies, about the great Rapparee chiefs, 
Baldearg O’Donnell and galloping Hogan, and about the 
exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, the surprise of Mon- 
juich, and the glorious disaster of Brihuegal. 

From the humble academy kept by the old soldier Gold- 
smith was removed in his ninth year. He went to several 
grammar-schools, and acquired some knowledge of the ancient 
languages. His life at this time seems to have been far from 
happy. He had, as appears from the admirable portrait of him 
at Knowle, features harsh even to ugliness. The small-pox 
had set its mark on him with more than usual severity. His 
stature was small, and his limbs ill put together. Among boys 
little tenderness is shown to personal defects; and the ridicule 
excited by poor Oliver’s appearance was heightened by a 
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peculiar simplicity and a disposition to blunder which he re- 
tained to the last. He became the common butt of boys and 
masters, was pointed at as a fright in the playground, and 
flogged as a dunce in the schoolroom. When he had risen to 
eminence, those who had once derided him ransacked their 
memory for the events of his early years, and recited repartees 
and couplets which had dropped from him, and which, though 
little noticed at the time, were supposed, a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, to indicate the powers which produced the Vécar, 
of Wakefield and the Deserted Village. 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars paid nothing for food and 
tuition, and very little for lodging; but they had to perform 
some menial services from which they have long been relieved. 
They swept the court; they carried up the dinner to the fel- 
lows’ table, and changed the plates and poured out the ale 
of the rulers of the society. Goldsmith was quartered, not 
alone, in a garret, on the window of which his name, scrawled 
by himself, is still read with interest. From such garrets many 
men of less parts than his have made their way to the wool- 
sack or to the episcopal bench. But Goldsmith, while he 
suffered all the humiliation, threw away all the advantages, 
of his situation. He neglected the studies of the place, stood 
low at the examinations, was turned down to the bottom of 
his class for playing the buffoon in the lecture-room, was 
severely reprimanded for pumping on a constable, and was 
caned by a brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic story of 
the college to some gay youths and damsels from the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between 
squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his father died, 
leaving a mere pittance. The youth obtained his bachelor’s 
degree, and left the university. During some time the humble 
dwelling to which his widowed mother had retired was his 
home. He was now in his twenty-first year; it was necessary 
that he should do something; and his education seemed to 
have fitted him to do nothing but to dress himself in gaudy 
colours, of which he was as fond as a magpie, to take a hand 
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at cards, to sing Irish airs, to play the flute, to angle in sum- 
mer, and to tell ghost stories by the fire in winter. He tried 
five or six professions in turn without success. He applied for 
ordination; but, as he applied in scarlet clothes, he was 
speedily turned out of the episcopal palace. He then became 
tutor in an opulent family, but soon quitted his situation in 
consequence of a dispute about play. Then he determined to 
emigrate to America. His relations, with much satisfaction, 
saw him set out for Cork on a good horse, with thirty pounds 
in his pocket. But in six weeks he came back on a miserable 
hack, without a penny, and informed his mother that the ship 
in which he had taken his passage, having got a fair wind 
while he was at a party of pleasure, had sailed without him. 
Then he resolved to study the law. A generous kinsman ad- 
vanced fifty pounds. With this sum Goldsmith went to Dub- 
lin, was enticed into a gaming house, and lost every shilling. 
He then thought of medicine. A small purse was made up; 
and in his twenty-fourth year he was sent to Edinburgh. At 
Edinburgh he passed eighteen months in nominal attendance 
on lectures, and picked up some superficial information about 
chemistry and natural history. Thence he went to Leyden, 
still pretending to study physics. He left that celebrated 
university, the third university at which he had resided, in 
his twenty-seventh year, without a degree, with the merest 
smattering of medical knowledge, and with no property but 
his clothes and flute. His flute, however, proved a useful 
friend. He rambled on foot through Flanders, France, and 
Switzerland, playing tunes which everywhere set the peas- 
antry dancing, and which often procured for him a supper 
and a bed. 

In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a shilling, 
without a friend, and without a calling. He had, indeed, if 
his own unsupported evidence may be trusted, obtained from 
the University of Padua a doctor’s degree; but this dignity 
proved utterly useless to him. In England his flute was not 
in request ; there were no convents; and he was forced to have 
recourse to a series of desperate expedients. He turned strol- 
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ling player, but his face and figure were ill suited to the 
boards even of the humblest theatre. He pounded drugs and 
ran about London with phials for charitable chemists. He 
joined a swarm of beggars, which made its nest in Axe Yard. 
He was for a time usher of a school, and felt the miseries and 
humiliation of this situation so keenly that he thought it a 
promotion to be permitted to earn his bread. as a bookseller’s 
hack; but he soon found the new yoke more galling than the 
old one, and was glad to become an usher again. He obtained 
a medical appointment in the service of the East India Com- 
pany; but the appointment was speedily revoked. Why it 
was revoked we are not told. The subject was one on which 
he never liked to talk. It is probable that he was incompetent 
to perform the duties of the place. He then presented himself 
for examination at Surgeons’ Hall, as mate to a naval hos- 
pital. Even to so humble a post he was found unequal. By 
this time the schoolmaster whom he had served for a morsel 
of food and the third part of a bed was no more. Nothing 
remained but to return to the lowest drudgery of literature. 
Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he had 
to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of 
flagstones called Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent 
have long disappeared; but old Londoners will remember 
both. Here at thirty, the unlucky adventurer sat down to toil 
like a galley slave . . . [but not to toil in vain]. 
Tuomas Basincton Macauay. 


BERNARD BARTON 


He was equally tolerant of men, and free of acquaintance. 
So long as men were honest (and he was slow to suspect them 
to be otherwise), and reasonably agreeable (and he was easily 
pleased), he could find company in them. “My tempera- 
ment,” he writes, “is, as far as a man can judge of himself, 
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eminently social. I am wont to live out of myself, and to 
cling to anything or anybody loveable within my reach.” 

I have before said that he was equally welcome and equally 
at ease, whether at the Hall or at the Farm; himself indiffer- 
ent to rank, though he gave every one his title, not wonder- 
ing even at those of his own community, who, unmindful 
perhaps of the military implication, owned to the soft im- 
peachment of E'squére. But nowhere was he more amiable than 
in some of those humbler meetings—about the fire in the 
keeping-room at Christmas, or under the walnut-tree in sum- 
mer. He had his cheerful remembrances with the old; a play- 
ful word for the young—especially with children, whom he 
loved and was loved by—or, on some summer afternoon, 
perhaps at the little inn on the heath, or by the river-side—or 
when, after a pleasant picnic on the seashore, we drifted 
homeward up the river, while the breeze died away at sunset, 
and the heron, at last startled by our gliding boat, slowly 
rose from the ooze over which the tide was momentarily 
encroaching. .. . 

With little critical knowledge of pictures, he was very 
fond of them, especially such as represented scenery familiar 
to him—the shady lane, the heath, the corn-field, the village, 
the sea-shore. And he loved after coming away from the bank 
to sit in his room and watch the twilight steal over his land- 
scapes as over the real face of nature, and then lit up again 
by fire or candlelight. Nor could any itinerant picture-dealer 
pass Mr. Barton’s door without calling to tempt him to a new 
purchase. And then was B. B. to be seen, just come up from 
the bank, with broad-brim spectacles on, examining some 
picture set before him on a chair in the most advantageous 
light; the dealer recommending, and Barton wavering, until 
partly by money, and partly by exchange of some older 
favourites, with perhaps a snuff-box thrown in to turn the 
scale, a bargain was concluded—generally to B. B.’s great 
disadvantage and great content. Then friends were called in 
to admire; and letters written to describe; and the pictures 
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taken up to his bedroom to be seen’ by candlelight on going 
to bed, and by the morning sun on awakening, then hung up 
in the best place in the best room; till in time perhaps it was 
itself exchanged away for some newer favourite. 

He was not learned—in languages, science, or philosophy. 
Nor did he care for the loftiest kinds of poetry—‘the heroics” 
as he called it. His favourite authors were those that dealt 
most in humour, good sense, domestic feeling, and pastoral 
description—Goldsmith, Cowper, Wordsworth in his lowlier 
moods, and Crabbe. One of his favourite prose books was 
Boswell’s Johnson; of which he knew all the good things by 
heart, an inexhaustible store for a country dinner-table. And 
many will long remember him as he used to sit at table, his 
snuff-box in his hand, and a glass of genial wine before him, 
repeating some favourite passage, and glancing his fine brown 
eyes about him as he recited. But perhaps his favourite prose 
book was Scott’s novels. These he seemed never tired of read- 
ing, and hearing read. During the last four or five winters 
I have gone through several of the best of these with him— 
generally on one night in each week—Saturday night, that left 
him free to the prospect of Sunday’s relaxation. Then was 
the volume taken down impatiently from the shelf almost 
before tea was over; and at last, when the room was clear, 
candles snuffed, and fire stirred, he would read out, or listen 
to, those fine stories, anticipating with a glance, or an impa- 
tient ejaculation of pleasure, the good things he knew were 
coming—which he liked all the better for knowing they were 
coming—relishing them afresh in the fresh enjoyment of his 
companion, to whom they were less familiar; until the modest 
supper coming in closed the book, and recalled him to his 
cheerful hospitality. 

Epwarp FITZGERALD. 
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memN KEATS WRITES A 
LETTER FROM WIiIN- 
CHESTER 


Sept. 22, 1819. 
My pear Reyno1ps, 

I was very glad to hear Ber Woodhouse that you would 
meet in the country. I hope you will pass some pleasant time 
together ; which I wish to make pleasanter by a brace of letters, 
very highly to be estimated, as really I have had very bad 
luck with this sort of game this season. I “kepen in solitari- 
ness,’ for Brown has gone a-visiting. I am surprised myself 
at the pleasure I live alone in. I can give you no news of the 
place here, or any other idea but what I have to this effect 
written to George. Yesterday, I say to him, was a grand day 
at Winchester. They elected a mayor. It was indeed high 
time the place should receive some sort of excitement. There 
was nothing going on—all asleep—not an old maid’s sedan 
returning from a card party; and if any old women got tipsy 
at christenings they did not expose it in the streets. 

The side-streets here are excessively maiden-lady like; the 
doorsteps always fresh from the flannel. The knockers have a 
staid, serious, nay, almost awful quietness about them. I 
never saw so quiet a collection of lions’ and rams’ heads. The 
doors for the most part black, with a little brass handle just 
above the key-hole, so that in Winchester a man may very 
quietly shut himself out of his own house. 

How beautiful the season is now. How fine the air—a 
temperate sharpness about it. Really, without joking, chaste 
weather—Dian skies, I never liked stubble fields so much as 
now—aye, better than the chilly green of the Spring. Some- 
how, a stubble field looks warm, in the same way that some 
pictures look warm. This struck me so much in my Sunday’s 
walk that I composed it.” 

1 What Keats “composed upon it” will be found on pp. 340-341, 
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I hope you are better employed than in gaping after 
weather. I have been, at different times, so happy as not to 
know what weather it was. 

I am writing a long letter to George, and have been em- 
ployed at it all the morning. You will ask, have I heard from 
George? I am sorry to say, not the best news—I hope for 
better. This is the reason, among others, that if I write to you 
it must be in such a scrap-like way. I have no meridian to 
date interests from, or measure circumstances. To-night I am 
all in a mist; I scarcely know what’s what. . . . You know 
I will not give up any argument. In my walk to-day, I stoop’d 
under a railing that lay across my path, and asked myself 
“why I did not get over”; “Because,” answered I, “no one 
wanted to force you under.” I would give a guinea to be a 
reasonable man—good, sound sense—a says-what-he-thinks- 
and-does-what-he-says man. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 
JoHN Keats. 


TO AUTUMN 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatcheaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells: 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
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Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


JOHN DRYDEN ON WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE AND GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER 


SHAKESPEARE . .. was the man who, of all modern and 
perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most compre- 
hensive soul. All the images of nature were still present 
to him and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily; 
when he describes anything, you more than see it, you feel it 
too. 

Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him 
the greater commendation: he was naturally learned; he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read nature: he looked 
inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is everywhere 
alike: were he so, I should do him injury to compare him with 
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the greatest of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid: his 
comic wit degenerates into clenches, his serious swelling into 
bombast, But he is always great, when some great occasion 
is presented to him. . 


Chaucer must have been a man of most wonderful com- 
prehensive nature because, as it has been truly observed of 





him, he has taken into the compass of his Canterbury Tales 
the various manners and humours (as we now call them) of 
the whole English nation in his age. Not a single character has 
escaped him. All his pilgrims are severally distinguished from 
each other: and not only in their inclinations but in their 
very physiognomies and persons. . . . The matter and man- 
ner of their tales, and of their telling, are so suited to their 
different educations, humours and callings, that each of them 
would be improper in any other mouth. Even the grave and 
serious characters are distinguished by their several sorts of 
gravity. Their discourses are such as belong to their age, their 
calling, and their breeding: such as are becoming of them, and 
of them only. Some of his persons are vicious, and some vir- 
tuous: some are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, 
and some are learn’d. Even the ribaldry of the low characters 
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is different: The Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are several 
men, and distinguished from each other as much as the minc- 
ing Lady Prioress, and the broad-speaking, gap-toothed Wife 
of Bath. But enough of this: there is such a variety of game 
springing up before me that I am distracted in my choice, and 
know not which to follow. ’Tis sufficient to say, according to 
the proverb, that here zs God’s plenty. We have our fore- 
fathers and great-grand-dames all before us, as they were in 
Chaucer’s days: their general characters are still remaining 
in mankind and even in England, though they are called by 
other names than those of Monks, and Friars, and Canons, 
and Lady Abbesses, and Nuns: for mankind is ever the same, 
and nothing is lost out of nature, though everything is 
altered. 
Joun Drypen. 


THE LAST HOURS OF 
SOCRATES 


Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good deal of time had 
passed while he was within. When he came out, he sat down 
with us again after his bath, but not much was said. Soon the 
jailer, who was the servant of the Eleven, entered and stood 
by him, saying: “To you, Socrates, whom I know to be the 
noblest and gentlest and best of all who ever came to this 
place, I will not impute the angry feelings of other men, who 
rage and swear at me, when, in obedience to the authorities, I 
bid them bring this poison—indeed, I am sure you will not 
be angry with me; for others, as you are aware, and not I, 
are to blame. And so fare you well, and try to bear lightly 
what needs must be—you know my errand.’”’ Then bursting 
into tears he turned and went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said: “I return your good wishes, 
and will do as you bid.” Then turning to us, he said, “How 
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charming that man is: since I have been in prison he has 
always been coming to see me, and at times he would talk 
to me, and was as good to me as he could be, and now see how 
generously he sorrows on my account. We must do as he says, 
Crito; and therefore let the cup be brought, if the poison be 
prepared: if not, let the attendant prepare some.” 

“Yet,” said Crito, “the sun is still up in the hill-tops, and 
I know that many a one has taken the draught late, and after 
the announcement has been made to him, he has eaten and 
drunk, and enjoyed the society of his beloved; do not hasten 
then—there is still time.” 

Socrates said: “Yes, Crito, and they of whom you speak 
are right in doing this, for they think that they will be gainers 
by the delay; but I am right in not following their example, 
for I do not think that I should gain anything by drinking 
the poison later; I should only be ridiculous in my own eyes 
for sparing and saving a life which is already gone. Please do 
as I say, and do not refuse me.” 

Crito made a sign to the servant, who was standing by, 
and he went out, and having been absent for some time, 
returned with the jailer carrying the cup of poison. Socrates 
said: “You, my good friend, who are experienced in these 
matters, shall give me directions how I am to proceed.” The 
man answered: “You have only to walk about until your legs 
are heavy, and then lie down, and the poison will act.” At 
the same time he handed the cup to Socrates, who in the easiest 
and gentlest manner, without the least fear or change of 
colour or feature, looking at the man with all his eyes, Echec- 
rates, as his manner was, took the cup and said: “What do 
you say to making a libation out of this cup to any god? May 
I, or not?” The man answered: “We only prepare, Socrates, 
just so much as we deem enough.” “I understand,” he said; 
“but I must and may ask the gods to prosper my journey 
from this to the other world—even so—and so be it accord- 
ing to my prayer.” Then raising the cup to his lips quite 
readily, and cheerfully, he drank off the poison. And hitherto 
most of us had been able to control our sorrow; but now when » 
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we saw him drinking, and saw too that he had finished the 
draught, we could no longer forbear, and in spite of myself 
my own tears were flowing fast; so that I covered my face and 
wept, not for him, but at the thought of my own calamity 
in having to part from such a friend. Nor was I the first; for 
Crito, when he found himself unable to restrain his tears, 
had got up and moved away, and I followed him; and at the 
same time, Apollodorus, who had been weeping all the time, 
broke out in a loud and passionate cry which made cowards 
of us all. Socrates alone retained his calmness: ‘What is this 
strange outcry?” he said. “I sent the women away mainly in 
order that they might not offend in this way, for I have been 
told that a man should die in peace. Be quiet then, and have 
patience.” When we heard his words we were ashamed, 
and refrained our tears; and he walked about until, as he 


_ said, his legs began to fail, and then he lay back according to 


the directions, and the man who gave him the poison now 
and then looked at his feet and legs; and after a while he 
pressed his foot hard, and asked him if he could feel it, and he 
said, “No,” and then his leg, and so upwards and upwards, 
and showed us that he was cold and stiff. And he felt them 
himself, and said: ‘When the poison reaches the heart, that 
will be the end.” He was beginning to grow cold about the 
groin, when he uncovered his face, for he had covered himself 
up, and said: “Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepius; will you 
remember to pay the debt.” “The debt shall be paid,” said 
Crito; “is there anything else?’ There was no answer to this 
question, but in a minute or two a movement was heard and 
the attendants uncovered him; his eyes were set, and Crito 
closed his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end of our friend, whom I[ may truly call the 
wisest, and justest,-and best of all the men whom I have ever 
known. 

Translated by BENJAMIN JOWETT. 
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THETRIALYOROVARREW 
HASTINGS 


Tue place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of 
William Rufus, the hall which had resounded with acclama- 
tions at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had 
witnessed the just sentence of Bacon, and the just absolution 
of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for 
a moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with 
just resentment, the hall where Charles had confronted the 
High Court of Justice with the placid courage which has half 
redeemed his fame. . .. Neither military nor civil pomp 
was wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The 
streets were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold 
and ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under Garter 
King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state attended 
to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy 
lords, three-fourths of the Upper House as the Upper House 
then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of 
assembling to the tribunal. The junior baron present led the 
way, George Eliott, Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for 
his memorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and 
armies of France and Spain. The long procession was closed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl-Marshal of the realm, by the 
great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the King. 
Last of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine 
person and noble bearing. The grey old walls were hung with 
scarlet. 

The long galleries were crowded by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, 
enlightened, and prosperous empire, grace and female love- 
liness, wit and learning, the representatives of every science 
and of every art. There were seated round the Queen the 
fair-haired young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There 
the Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths gazed 
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with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the 
world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her 
majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing 
all the imitations of the stage. There the historian of the 
Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the 
cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate which 
still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against 
the oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side by side, the 
greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. The 
spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel which has 
preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers 
and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. 
It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and 
profound mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure 
of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often 
_ paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostentation, but still 
precious, massive, and splendid. 

There appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the 
heir of the throne had in secret plighted his faith. There, too, 
was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint 
Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up by love and music, 
art had rescued from the common decay. There were the 
members of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and 
exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. 
Montague. And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive 
than those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster 
election against palace and treasury, shone round Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to 
the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent 
forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his 
high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, 
that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could deny 
him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, 
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yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession 
and self-respect, a high and intellectual fore ».'’ a brow 
pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexib. «i : 
face pale and worn, but serene, on which was WT all of 
legibly as under the picture in the council chamb ~ amnal 
cutta, Mens @qua in arduis; such was the aspect w iB had 
the great Proconsul presented himself to his judges. 14;tion 
His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom vy 4% for 
wards raised, by their talents and learning, to ti aces 
posts in their profession, the bold and strong-miz | 2Y the 
afterwards Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; 4s half 
humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief ‘U5omp 
the Common Pleas; and Plomer who, near tw: ! 0 The 
later, successfully conducted in the same high cov!4, gold 
fence of Lord Melville, and subsequently became */ Garter 
cellor and Master of the Rolls. “tended 
But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracte Yenty 
notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of re ‘+ Iouse 
a space had been fitted up with green benches and ‘ice of 
the Commons. The managers, with Burke at tt dl the 
appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did 1 M4 for 
remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of hiv? and 
ance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the complimie. + 
wearing a bag [wig] and sword. Pitt refused to be one of the 
conductors of the impeachment; and his commanding, copious, 
and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that great mi o:>r of 
various talents. Age and blindness had unfitted Lor dith 
for the duties of a public prosecutor; and his frien 913 
left without the help of his excellent sense, his tact -d as 
urbanity. But in spite of the absence of these twe 1Gpr, 
guished members of the Lower House, the box in wl « bs: 
managers stood contained an array of speakers such as per- 
haps had not appeared together since the great age of Athe- 
nian eloquence. There were Fox and Sheridan, the English 
Demosthenes and the English Hyperides. There was Burke, 
ignorant, indeed, or negligent, of the art of adapting his 
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reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, 
but in amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagina- 
tion superior.o every orator, ancient or modern. There, with 
ail ihe . rally fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentle- 
Roman + ~ <s¢; his form developed by every manly exercise, 
cause of ©aming with intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, 
still ret;, Tous, the high-souled Windham. 

the op, ‘ough surrounded by such men, did the youngest 
greate... 248s unnoticed. At an age when most of those who 
spectaci. ‘ themselves in life are still contending for prizes 
presery _ ”Ships at college, he had won for himself a con- 
and state ‘lace in Parliament. No advantage of fortune or 
It had j:. Was wanting that could set off to the height his 
profour. ,jlents and his unblemished honour, At twenty-three 
of erudi: <n thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran 
paraded ho appeared as the delegates of the British Com- 


precious, he bar of the British Nobility. All who stood at 


Ther: Save him alone, are gone, culprit, advocates, ac- 
heir of «the generation which is now in the vigour of life, 
was she, °le representative of a great age which has passed 
Cecilia. ., those, who within the last ten years, have listened 
art hac /ht, till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of 
memb: ~ Of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of 
ey-,..,’Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate of the 

powers of a race of men among whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. 
The © emony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
Duct us than it would otherwise have been by the silver 

7 ¢d just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a 
the , tion of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke 
unwo (Sittings were occupied by his opening speech, which 
o- 1 jaded to be a general introduction to all the charges. 
With an exuberance of thought and a splendour of diction 

which more than satisfied the highly raised expectation of the 
audience, he described the character and institutions of the 
natives of India, recounted the circumstances in which the 
Asiatic empire of Britain had originated and set forth the 
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constitutions of the Company and of the English Presidencies. 
Having thus attempted to communicate to his hearers an idea 
of Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed in his own 
mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration of Hastings 
as systematically conducted in defiance of morality and pub- 
lic law. 

The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted expres- 
sions of unwonted admiration from the stern and hostile 
Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the reso- 
lute heart of the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unac- 
customed to such displays of eloquence, excited by the solem- 
nity of the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to display 
their taste and sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable 
emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out; smelling bottles 
were handed round; hysterical sobs and screams were heard, 
and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a fit. At length the ora- 
tor concluded. Raising his voice till the old arches of Irish oak 
resounded, ‘“Therefore,” said he, “hath it with all confidence 
been ordered, by the Commons of Great Britain, that I im- 
peach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours. I 
impeach him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient 
honour he has sullied, I impeach him in the name of the people 
of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name 
of every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach the common 
enemy and oppressor of all!” 

Tuomas Bazsincton Macautay. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON 


Ir had been part of Nelson’s prayer that the British fleet 
might be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he 
expected. Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders 
to cease firing upon the Redoutable, supposing that she had 
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struck because her great guns were silent; for as she carried no 
flag, there was no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. 
From this ship, which he had thus twice spared, he received 
his death. A ball fired from her mizentop, which, in the then 
situation of the two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards 
from that part of the deck where he was standing, struck the 
epaulette on his left shoulder, about a quarter after one, just 
in the heat of the action. He fell upon his face on the spot 
which was covered with his poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, 
who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw three men 
raising him up. 

“They have done for me at last, Hardy,’’ said he. 

“I hope not!” cried Hardy. “Yes,” he replied, “my back- 
bone is shot through.” 

Yet even now, not for a moment losing his presence of mind, 
he observed, as they were carrying him down the ladder, that 


the tiller ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet re- 


placed, and ordered that new ones should be rove immedi- 
ately; then, that he might not be seen by the crew, he took 
out his handkerchief, and covered his face and his stars. Had 
he but concealed these badges of honour from the enemy, Eng- 
land, perhaps, would not have had cause to receive with sor- 
row the news of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men, 
over whose bodies he was with some difficulty conveyed, and 
laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s berth. It was soon per- 
ceived upon examination that the wound was mortal. This, 
however, was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, the 
chaplain, and the medical attendants. He himself being cer- 
tain from the sensation in his back and the gush of blood which 
he felt momently within his breast, that no human care could 
avail him, insisted that the surgeon should leave him, and at- 
tend to those to whom he might be useful: “For,” said he, 
“you can do nothing for me.” 

All that could be done was to fan him with paper, and 
frequently to give him lemonade, to allay his intense thirst. 
He was in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event 
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of the action, which now began to-declare itself. As often 
as a ship struck, the crew of the Victory hurrahed, and at 
every hurrah a visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes 
and marked the countenance of the dying hero. But he be- 
came impatient to see Captain Hardy; and as that officer, 
though often sent for, could not leave the deck, Nelson feared 
that some fatal cause prevented him, and repeatedly cried, 
“Will no one bring Hardy to me? He must be killed! He is 

surely dead!” 

An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time when Nel- 
son received his wound before Hardy could come to him. They 
shook hands in silence; Hardy struggling in vain to suppress 
the feelings of that most painful and yet sublimest moment. 
“Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “how goes the day with us?” 
“Very well,” replied Hardy: “ten ships have struck, but five 
of their van have tacked, and show an intention of bearing 
down upon the Victory. I have called two or three of our fresh 
ships round, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” 
“T hope,” said Nelson, “‘none of our ships have struck?” Har- 
dy answered, “there was no fear of that.” Then, and not till 
then, Nelson spoke of himself. “I am a dead man, Hardy,” 
said he: “I am going fast; it will soon be all over with me. 
Come nearer to me. Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, 
and all other things belonging to me.” Hardy observed that 
he hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life. 
“Oh, no!” he replied, “it is impossible. My back is shot 
through. Beatty will tell you so.” Captain Hardy then once 
more shook hands with him, and with a heart almost burst- 
ing, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone, and 
Nelson having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him, 
“You know I am gone. I know it. I feel something rising in 
my breast”’—putting his hand on his left side—‘“which tells 
me so.” And upon Beatty’s enquiring whether his pain was 
very great, he replied, so great that he wished he was dead. 
“Yet,” said he in a lower voice, “one would like to live a little 
longer too!” And after a few minutes in the same undertone, 
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he added, “What would become of poor Lady Hamilton if 


she knew my situation?’ Next to his country she occupied his 
thoughts. 

Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left the 
cockpit, returned; and again taking the hand of his dying 
friend and commander, congratulated him on having gained 
a complete victory. How many of the enemy were taken he 
did not know, as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly ; 
but fourteen or fifteen at least. ““That’s well,” cried Nelson, 
“but I bargained for twenty.”’ And then in a stronger voice 
he said, “Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” Hardy upon this hinted 
that Admiral Collingwood would take upon himself the di- 
rection of affairs. “Not while I live, Hardy!” said the dying 
Nelson, ineffectually trying to raise himself from the bed; 
“do you anchor.” 

His previous order for preparing to anchor had shown how 
clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, calling 
Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, ‘Don’t throw me 
overboard”; and he desired that he might be buried beside 
his parents, unless it should please the King to order other- 
wise. Then reverting to private feelings, “Take care of poor 
Lady Hamilton. Kiss me, Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt 
down and kissed his cheek, and Nelson said, ““Now I am sat- 
isfied. Thank God I have done my duty.” Hardy stood over 
him in silence for a moment or two, then knelt again and 
kissed his forehead. “Who is that?’ said Nelson; and being 
informed, he replied, “God bless you, Hardy.” And Hardy 
then left him—for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, and 
said, “I wish I had not left the deck, for I shall soon be gone.” 
Death was indeed rapidly approaching. He said to the chap- 
lain, “Doctor, I have not been a great sinner”; and after a 
short pause, ‘Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton and 
my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country.” His artic- 
ulation now became difficult, but he was distinctly heard to 
say, “Thank God I have done my duty!” These words he had 
repeatedly pronounced, and they were the last words which 
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he uttered. He expired at thirty minutes after four, three 
hours and a quarter after he had received his wound. 
Rosert SouTHEY. 


THE’ RETREATTERGW 
MOSCOW* 


[These are Stage Directions from that great play, “The 
Dynasts,” Part III., Act <. You must imagine all to be 
happening as it is described—the retreating army, the 
snow, the bitter, awful scene... «| 


Pines rise mournfully on each side of the nearing object; 
ravens in flocks advance with it overhead, waiting to pick out 
the eyes of strays who fall. The snowstorm increases, descend- 
ing in tufts which can hardly be shaken off.. The sky seems to 
join itself to the land. The marching figures drop rap- 
idly, and almost immediately become white grave-mounds. 

Endowed with enlarged powers of audition as of vision, 
we are struck by the mournful taciturnity that prevails. Na- 
ture is mute. Save for the incessant flogging of the wind- 
broken and lacerated horses there are no sounds. 

With growing nearness more is revealed. In the glades of 
the forest, parallel to the French columns, columns of Rus- 
sians are seen to be moving. And when the French presently 
reach Krasnoye they are surrounded by packs of cloaked 
Cossacks, bearing lances like huge needles a dozen feet long. 
The fore part of the French army gets through the town; 
the rear is assaulted by infantry and artillery. 

Napoleon himself can be discerned amid the rest, march- 
ing on foot through the snowflakes, in a fur coat and with 
a stout staff in his hand. Further back Ney is visible with the 
remains on the rear. 


1From THE DYNASTS by Thomas Hardy, published by The Macmillan 
Company. \ 
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There is something behind the regular columns like an ar- 
ticulated tail, and as they draw on, it shows itself to be a 
disorderly rabble of followers of both sexes. So the whole 
miscellany arrives at the foreground where it is checked by 
a large river across the track. The soldiers themselves, like 
the rabble, are in motley raiment, some wearing rugs for 
warmth, some quilts, and curtains, some even petticoats and 
other women’s clothing. Many are delirious from hunger and 
cold. 

But they set about doing what is a necessity for the least 
hope of salvation, and throw a bridge across the stream. . . . 

The bridge is over the Beresina at Studzianka. On each side 
of the river are swampy meadows, now hard with frost, while 
further back are dense forests. Ice floats down the deep black 
stream in large cakes. 

The French sappers are working up to their shoulders in 
the water at the building of the bridge. Those so immersed 
work till, stiffened with ice to immobilty, they die from the 
chill, when others succeed them. 

Cavalry meanwhile attempt to swim their horses across, 
and some infantry try to wade through the stream. 

The winter is more merciless, and snow continues to fall 
upon a deserted expanse of unenclosed land in Lithuania. 
Some scattered birch bushes merge in a forest in the back- 
ground. 

It is growing dark, though nothing distinguishes where the 
sun sets. There is no sound except that of a shuffling of feet 
in the direction of a bivouac. Here are scattered tattered men 
like skeletons. Their noses and ears are frost-bitten, and pus 
is oozing from their eyes. 

These stricken shades in a limbo of gloom are among the 
last survivors of the French army. Few of them carry guns. 
One squad, ploughing through snow above their knees, and 
with icicles dangling from their hair that clink like glass- 
lustres, as they walk, go into the birch wood, and are heard 
chopping. They bring back boughs, with which they make a 
screen on the windward side, and contrive to light a fire. 
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With their swords they cut rashers from a dead horse, and 
grill them in the flames, using gunpowder for salt to eat them 
with. Two others return from a search, with a dead rat, and 
some candle-ends. Their meal shared, some try to repair their 
gaping shoes and to tie up their feet, that are chilblained to 
the bone. 

Tuomas Harpy. 


4A LETTER FROM OLIVER 
CROMWELL 


TO MY LOVING BROTHER, COLONEL 
VALENTINE WALTON: THESE: 


LEAGUER BEFORE YORK, 
5 July, 1644. 
Dear Sir, 

It is our duty to sympathize in all mercies; and to praise 
the Lord together in chastisements or trials, that so we may 
sorrow together. 

Truly England and the Church of God hath had a great 
favour from the Lord, in this great Victory given unto us, such 
as the like never was since this War began. It had all the 
evidences of an absolute victory obtained by the Lord’s bless- 
ing upon the Godly party principally. We never charged but 
we routed the enemy. The left Wing, which I commanded, 
being our own horse, saving a few Scots in our rear, beat all 
the Prince’s horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. 
We charged their regiments of foot with our own horse, and 
routed all we charged. The particulars IJ cannot relate now, 
but I believe, of Twenty-thousand the Prince hath not Four- 
thousand left. Give Glory, all the glory, to God. 

Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon-shot. 
It brake his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut off, 
whereof he died. 
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Sir, you know my own trials this way: but the Lord sup- 
ported me with this, That the Lord took him into the happi- 
ness we all pant for and live for. There is your precious child 
full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow more. He was a 
gallant young man, exceeding gracious. God give you his 





comfort. Before his death he was so full of comfort that to 
Frank Russel and myself he could not express it. “It was so 
great above his pain.” This he said to us. Indeed, it was ad- 
mirable. A little while after he said, One thing lay upon his 
spirit. I asked him what it was? He told me that it was, That 
God had not suffered him to be any more the executioner of 
his enemies. At his fall his horse being killed with the bullet, 
and as I am informed three horses more, I am told he bid them, 
Open right and left that he might see the rogues run. Truly 
he was exceedingly beloved in the Army, of all that knew 
him. But few knew him; for he was a precious young man, 
fit for God. You have cause to bless the Lord. He is a glorious 
saint in heaven; wherein you ought to exceedingly rejoice. 
Let this drink up your sorrow; seeing these are not feigned 
words to comfort you, but the thing is so real and undoubted 
truth. You may do all things by the strength of Christ. Seek 
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that, and you shall easily bear your trial. Let this public 
mercy to the Church of God make you to forget your private 
sorrow. The Lord be your strength: so prays 
Your truly loving and faithful brother, 
O.tveR CROMWELL. 


My love to your Daughter, and my Cousin Perceval, Sister 
Desborow and all the friends with you. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


AS SHE APPEARED TO THE ENVOY OF 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


]]. . . Sue appeared to be so affectionate 
} to the Queen, her good sister, that she 
| had a great desire to see her; and because 
} their desired meeting could not be so 
hastily brought to pass, she delighted 
oft to look upon her picture, and took 
me into her bedchamber, and opened a 
little lettroun wherein were divers little 
| pictures wrapped within paper, and writ- 
upon the paper their names with her own 
hand. ... Then she took out the 
Queen’s picture, and kissed it; and I 
kissed her hand, for the great love I saw 
she bore to the Queen. She showed me also a fair ruby, great 
like a racket ball. Then I desired that she would either send 
it as a token unto the Queen, or else my Lord of Leicester's 
picture. She said, if the Queen would follow her counsel, that 
she would get them both with time, and all that she had; but 
should send her a diamond for a token with me. Now it was 
late after supper; she appointed me to be at her the next morn- 
ing by eight hours, at which time she used to walk in her gar-_ 
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den; and inquired sundry things at me of this country, or 
other countries wherein I had lately travelled; and caused me 
to eat with her dame of honour, my Lady Stafford. . . . 

. . . She delighted to show her golden-coloured hair, wear- 
ing a kell and bonnet as they do in Italy. Her hair was 
redder than yellow, curled apparently of nature. Then she 
entered to discern what kind of colour of hair was reputed 
best; and inquired whether the Queen’s or hers was best, and 
which of them two was fairest. I said the fairness of them 
both was not their worst faults, But she was earnest with me 
to declare which of them I thought fairest. I said she was the 
fairest Queen in England, and ours the fairest Queen in Scot- 
land. Yet she was earnest. I said they were both the fairest 
ladies of their Courts, and that the Queen of England was 
whiter, but our Queen was very lusome. She inquired which 
of them was of highest stature. I said our Queen. Then she 
said the Queen was over high, and that herself was neither 
over high nor over low. Then she asked what kind of exercises 
she used. I said that I was dispatched out of Scotland, that 
the Queen was but new come back from the Highland hunting; 
and when she had leisure from the affairs of her country, she 
read upon good books the histories of divers countries, and 
sometimes would play upon lute and virginals. She speered 
gin [asked if] she played well. I said reasonably for a 
Queen. 

That same day, after dinner, my Lord of Hunsdon drew me 
up to a quiet gallery, that I might hear some music, but he 
said he durst not avow it, where I might hear the Queen play 
upon the virginals. But after I had hearkened a while, I took 
by the tapestry that hung before the door of the chamber, 
and seeing her back was toward the door, I entered within 
the chamber and stood still at the door-cheek, and heard her 
play excellently well; but she left off so soon as she turned 
her about and saw me, and came forwards, seeming to strike 
me with her left hand, and to think shame; alleging that 
she used not to play before men, but when she was solitary 
allane, to schew [escape] melancholy; and asked how I came 
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there. I said as I was walking with my lord of Hunsdon, as 
we passed by the chamber door I heard such a melody, which 
roused and drew me within the chamber I wist not how; 
excusing my fault of homeliness as being brought up in the 
Court of France, and was now willing to suffer what kind of 
punishment would please her lay upon me for my offence. 
Then she sat down low upon a cushion, and I upon my knee 
beside her; but she gave me a cushion with her own hand to 
lay under my knee, which I refused, but she compelled me; 
and called for my Lady Stafford out of the next chamber, 
for she was her allane there. Then she asked whether the 
Queen or she played best. In that I gave her the praise. 
Sir James MELvILLE. 


PARENTS AND SCHOOL- 
MASTERS 


[This és from “The Scholemaster,” written by Roger Ascham, 
who was the tutor of Elizabeth when she was a girl, and 
her secretary when she was Queen. Ascham also wrote 
“Toxophilus,” the book on archery to which Robert Bur- 
ton refers on p. 322.]| 


Berore I went to Germany, I came to Broadgate in Leicester- 
shire, to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceeding much beholden. Her parents, the Duke and 
Duchess, with all the household, Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, were hunting in the Park. 

I found her in her Chamber, reading Phedon Platonis in 
Greek, with as much delight, as some gentlemen would read 
a merry tale in Bocace. After salutation and duty done, with 
some other talk, I asked her why she would lose such pastime 
in the Park? 

Smiling, she answered me: “Why, all their sport in the 
Park is but a shadow to the pleasure that I find in Plato. 
Alas, good folk, they never felt what true pleasure meant.” 
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“And how came you, Madam,” said I, “‘to this deep knowl- 
edge of pleasure, and what chiefly allured you to it, seeing 
that not many women—very few men, even, have attained 
thereto?” 

“I will tell you,” said she, “and tell you a truth which per- 
haps you will marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that ever 
God gave me is that he sent me so sharp and severe Parents, 
and so gentle a schoolmaster! For when I am in the presence 
either of my father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, 
sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, play- 
ing, dancing, or doing anything else, I must do it, as it were, 
in such weight, measure, and number, even so perfectly as 
God made the world! 

“Or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened— 
yes, indeed, sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other 
ways which I will not name for the honour I bear them— 
and so without measure distracted, that I think myself in 
hell till the time comes that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who 
teaches me so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements 
to learning, that the time seems to be to me no time at all 
while I am with him. And when I am called from him, I 
weep, because whatsoever I do else but learning, is full of 
grief, trouble, fear, and utter dislike to me. And thus my 
book has been so much my pleasure, and brings daily to me 
more and more pleasure, that in comparison to it, all other 
pleasures, in very deed, are but trifles and troubles to me.” 

Rocrer AscHaM. 


SAVAGES 


. . - THE next day I attempted to penetrate some way into 
the country. Tierra del Fuego may be described as a moun- 
tainous land, partly submerged in the sea, so that deep inlets 
and bays occupy the place where valleys should exist. The 
mountain sides, except on the exposed western coast, are cov- 
ered from the water’s edge upwards by one great forest. 
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The trees reach to an elevation of between 1,000 and 1,500 
feet, and are succeeded by a band of peat, with minute al- 
pine plants; and this again is succeeded by the line of perpet- 
ual snow... . 

Finding it nearly hopeless to push my way through the 
wood, I followed the course of a mountain torrent. At first, 
from the waterfalls and number of dead trees, I could hardly 
crawl along; but the bed of the stream soon became a little 
more open, from the floods having swept the sides. I continued 
slowly to advance for an hour along the broken and rocky 
banks, and was amply repaid by the grandeur of the scene. 
The gloomy depth of the ravine well accorded with the uni- 
versal signs of violence. On every side were lying irregular 
masses of rock and torn-up trees; other trees, though still 
erect, were decayed to the heart and ready to fall. The en- 
tangled mass of the thriving and the falling reminded me 
of the forests within the tropics—yet there was a difference: 
for in these still solitudes, Death, instead of Life, seemed 
the predominant spirit... . The trees all belong to one 
kind, the Fagus betuloides; for the number of the other 
species of Fagus and of the Winter’s Bark, is quite incon- 
siderable. This beech keeps its leaves throughout the year; 
but its foliage is of a peculiar brownish-green colour, with 
a tinge of yellow. As the whole landscape is thus coloured, 
it has a sombre, dull appearance; nor is it often enlivened 
by the rays of the sun... . 

The inhabitants, living chiefly upon shell-fish, are obliged 
constantly to change their place of residence; but they return 
at intervals to the same spots, as is evident from the piles of 
old shells, which must often amount to many tons in weight. 
These heaps can be distinguished at a long distance by the 
bright green colour of certain plants, which invariably grow 
on them. ... 

The Fuegian wigwam resembles, in size and dimensions, 
a haycock. It merely consists of a few broken branches stuck 
in the ground, and very imperfectly thatched on one side 
with a few tufts of grass and rushes. The whole cannot be the 
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work of an hour, and it is only used for a few days... . 

While going one day on shore near Wollaston Island, we 
pulled along side a canoe with six Fuegians. These were the 
most abject and miserable creatures I anywhere beheld. On 
the east coast the natives, as we have seen, have guanaco 
cloaks, and on the west, they possess sealskins. Amongst these 
central tribes the men generally have an otter-skin, or some 
small scrap about as large as'a pocket-handkerchief, which is 
barely sufficient to cover their backs as low down as their loins. 
It is laced across the breast by strings, and according as the 
wind blows, it is shifted from side to side. But these Fuegians 
in the canoe were quite naked, and even one full-grown 
woman was absolutely so. It was raining heavily, and the fresh 
water, together with the spray, trickled down her body. In 
another harbour not far distant, a woman, who was suckling 
a recently-born child, came one day alongside the vessel, and 
remained there out of mere curiosity, whilst the sleet fell and 
thawed on her naked bosom, and on the skin of her naked 
baby! These poor wretches were stunted in their growth, their 
hideous faces bedaubed with white paint, their skins filthy 
and greasy, their hair entangled, their voices discordant, and 
their gestures violent. Viewing such men, one can hardly make 
oneself believe that they are fellow-creatures, and inhab- 
itants of the same world. It is a common subject of conjecture 
what pleasure in life some of the lower animals can enjoy: 
how much more reasonably the same question may be asked 
with respect to those barbarians! At night, five or six human 
beings, naked and scarcely protected from the wind and rain 
of this tempestuous climate, sleep on the wet ground coiled 
up like animals. Whenever it is low water, winter or summer, 
night or day, they must rise to pick shell-fish from the rocks; 
and the women either dive to collect sea-eggs, or sit patiently 
in their canoes, and with a baited hair-line without any hook, 
jerk out little fish. If a seal is killed, or the floating carcass 
of a putrid whale discovered, it is a feast; and such miserable 
food is assisted by a few tasteless berries and fungi. 

They often suffer from famine: I heard Mr. Low, a sealing- 
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master intimately acquainted with the natives of this country, 
give a curious account of the state of a party of one hundred 
and fifty natives on the west coast, who were very thin and 
in great distress. A succession of gales prevented the women 
from getting shell-fish on the rocks, and they could not go 
out in their canoes to catch seal. A small party of these men 
one morning set out, and the Indians explained to him, that 
they were going a four days’ journey for food: on their re- 
turn, Low went to meet them, and he found them excessively 
tired, each man carrying a great square piece of putrid whale’s 
blubber with a hole in the middle, through which they put 
their heads, like the Gauchos do through their ponchos or 
cloaks. As soon as the blubber was brought into a wigwam, 
an old man cut off thin slices, and muttering over them, 
broiled them for a minute, and distributed them to the fam- 
ished party, who during this time preserved a profound si- 
lence. Mr. Low believes that whenever a whale is cast on 
shore, the natives bury large pieces of it in the sand, as a re- 
source in time of famine; and a native boy, whom he had on 
board, once found a stock thus buried. The different tribes 
when at war are cannibals. From the concurrent, but quite 
independent evidence of the boy taken by Mr. Low, and of 
Jemmy Button, it is certainly true, that when pressed in win- 
ter by hunger, they kill and devour their old women before 
they kill their dogs: the boy being asked by Mr. Low why 
they did this, answered, “Doggies catch otters, old women 
HOVis Al 
Cuartes Darwin. 


THE MURDERER 


He took the footpath. The glory of the departing sun was 
on his face. The music of the birds was in his ears. Sweet wild 
flowers bloomed about him. Thatched roofs of poor men’s 
homes were in the distance, and an old grey spire, surmounted 
by a cross, rose up between him and the coming night. 
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He had never read the lesson which these things conveyed ; 
he had ever mocked and turned away from it, but before 
going down into a hollow place, he looked round once upon 
the evening prospect sorrowfully. Then he went down, down, 
down, into the dell. 

It brought him to the wood—a close, thick, shadowy wood 
—through which the path went winding on, dwindling away 
into a slender sheep-track. He paused before entering, for 
the stillness of this spot almost daunted him. 

The last rays of the sun were shining in, aslant, making 
a path of golden light along the stems and branches in its 
range, which even as he looked began to die away: yielding 
gently to the twilight that came creeping on. It was so very 
quiet that the soft and stealthy moss about the trunks of 
some old trees seemed to have gone out of the silence and to 
be its proper offspring. Those other trees which were subdued 
by blasts of wind in winter-time had not quite tumbled down, 
but being caught by others, lay all bare and scathed across 
their leafy arms as if unwilling to disturb the general repose 
by the crash of their fall. Vistas of silence opened everywhere 
into the heart and innermost recesses of the wood; beginning 
with the likeness of an aisle, a cloister, or a ruin open to the 
sky; then tangling off into a deep-green rustling mystery, 
through which gnarled trunks, and twisted boughs, and ivy- 
covered stems, and trembling leaves, and bark-stripped bodies 
of old trees stretched out at length, were faintly seen in beau- 


| tiful confusion. 


As the sunlight died away and evening fell upon the wood, 
he entered it. Moving here and there a bramble or a drooping 
bough which stretched across his path, he slowly disappeared. 
At intervals a narrow opening showed him passing on, or the 
sharp cracking of some tender branch denoted where he went: 
then he was seen or heard no more. Never more beheld by 
mortal eye or heard by mortal ear: one man excepted. That 
man, parting the leaves and branches on the other side near 
where the path emerged again, came leaping out soon after- 
wards. 
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What had he left within the wood that he sprang out of 
it as if it were a hell? 

The body of a murdered man. In one thick, solitary spot it 
lay among the last year’s leaves of oak and beech, just as 
it had fallen headlong down. Sopping and soaking in among 
the leaves that formed its pillow, oozing down into the boggy 
ground as if to cover itself from human sight; forcing its 
way between and through the curling leaves as if those sense- 
less things rejected and forswore it, and were coiled up in 
abhorrence, went a dark, dark stain that dyed and scented the 
whole summer night from earth to heaven. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE WHALE AUNT. 


“CLEAR away the boats! Luff!” cried Ahab. And obeying 
his order, he dashed the helm down before the helmsman 
could handle the spokes. 

The sudden exclamation of the crew must have alarmed 
the whale; and ere the boats were down, majestically turn- 
ing, he swam away to the leeward, but with such a steady 
tranquillity, and making so few ripples as he swam, that think- 
ing after all he might not as yet be alarmed, Ahab gave 
orders that not an oar should be used, and no man must speak 
but in whispers. So seated like Ontario Indians on the gun- 
wales of the boats, we swiftly but silently paddled along; 
the calm not admitting of the noiseless sails being set. Pres- 
ently, as we thus glided in chase, the monster perpendicularly 
flitted out his tail forty feet into the air, and then sank out 
of sight like a tower swallowed up. 

“There goes flukes!” was the cry, an announcement im- 
mediately followed up by Stubb’s producing his match and 
igniting his pipe, for now a respite was granted. After the 
full interval of his sounding had elapsed, the whale rose 
again, and being now in advance of the smoker’s boat, and 
much nearer to it than to any of the others, Stubb counted _ 
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upon the honour of the capture. It was obvious, now, that 
the whale had at length become aware of his pursuers. All 
silence of cautiousness was therefore of no use. Paddles were 
dropped, and oars came loudly into use. And still puffing at 
his pipe, Stubb cheered the crew on to assault. 

Yes, a mighty change had come over the fish. All alive 
to his jeopardy, he was going “head out”’; that part obliquely 
projecting from the mad yeast which he brewed. 

“Start her, start her, my men. Don’t hurry yourselves; 
take plenty of time—but start her; start her like thunder- 
claps, that’s all,” cried Stubb, spluttering out the smoke as 
he spoke. “Start her now; give ’em the long and the strong 
stroke, Tashtego. Start her, Tash, my boy, start her all, but 
keep cool, keep cool—cucumber is the word—easy, easy, only 
start her like grim death and grinning devils, and raise the 
buried dead perpendicular out of their graves, boys—that’s 
all. Start her!” 

“Woo-hoo! Wa-hee!” screamed Gay-Header in reply, 
raising some old war-whoop to the skies; as every oarsman 
in the strained boat involuntarily bounced forward with the 
one tremendous leading stroke which the eager Indian gave. 

But his wild screams were answered by others quite as 
wild. “‘Kee-hee! Kee-hee!”’ yelled Daggoo, straining forwards 
and backwards on his seat, like a pacing tiger in his cage. 

“Ka-la! Koo-loo!” howled Queequeg, as if smacking his 
lips over a mouthful of Grenadier’s steak. And thus with oars 
and yells the keels cut the sea. Meanwhile, Stubb, retaining 
his place in the van, still encouraged his men to the onset, 
all the while puffing the smoke from his mouth. Like desper- 
adoes they tugged and they strained, till the welcome cry 
was heard—“Stand up, Tashtego!—give it to him.” The 
harpoon was hurled. “Stern all!” The oarsmen backed water; 
the same moment something went hot and hissing along every 
one of their wrists. It was the magical line. An instant before, 
Stubb had swiftly caught two additional turns with it round 
the loggerhead, whence, by reason of its increased rapid cir- 
clings, a hempen blue smoke now jetted up and mingled with 
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the steady fumes from his pipe. As the line passed round and 
round the loggerhead, so also, just before reaching that point, 
it blisteringly passed through and through both of Stubb’s 
hands, from which the hand-cloths, or squares of quilted can- 
vas sometimes worn at these times, had accidently dropped. 
It was like holding an ememy’s sharp two-edged sword by 
the blade, and that enemy all the time striving to wrest it 
out of your clutch. 

“Wet the line! wet the line!” cried Stubb to the tub oars- 
men (him seated near the tub) who, snatching off his hat, 
dashed the sea-water into it. More turns were taken so that 
the line began holding its place. The boat now flew through 
the boiling water like a shark all fins. Stubb and Tashtego 
here changed places—stem for stern—a staggering business 
truly in that rocking commotion. 

From the vibrating line extending the entire length of the 
upper part of the boat, and from its now being more tight 
than a harpstring, you would have thought the craft had two 
keels—one cleaving through the water, the other the air— 
as the boats churned on through both opposing elements at 
once. A continual cascade played at the bows; a ceaseless whirl- 
ing eddy in her wake; and, at the slightest motion from within, 
even but of a little finger, the vibrating, cracking craft canted 
over her spasmodic gunwale into the sea. Thus they rushed; 
each man with might and main clinging to his seat, to prevent 
being tossed into the foam; and the tall form of Tashtego at 
the steering oar crouching almost double, in order to bring 
down his centre of gravity. Whole Atlantics and Pacifics 
seemed passed away as they shot on their way, till at length 
the whale somewhat slackened his flight. 

“Haul in! haul in!” cried Stubb to the bowsman, and fac- 
ing round towards the whale, all hands began pulling the 
boat up to him, while yet the boat was being towed in. Soon 
ranging up by his flank, Stubb, firmly planting his knee in 
the clumsy cleat, darted dart after dart into the flying fish; 
at the word of command, the boat alternately sterning out 
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of the way of the whale’s horrible wallow, and then ranging 
up for another fling. : 

The red tide now poured from all sides of the monster 
like brooks down a hill. His tormented body rolled not in 
brine but in blood, which bubbled and seethed for furlongs 
behind in their wake. The slanting sun playing upon this 
crimson pond in the sea, sent back its reflection into every 
face, so that they all glowed to each other like red men. And 
all the while, jet after jet of white smoke was agonizingly 
shot from the spiracle of the whale, and vehement puff after 
puff from the mouth of the excited headsman; as at every 
dart, hauling in upon his crooked lance (by the line attached 
to it), Stubb straightened it again and again, by a few rapid 
blows against the gunwale, then again and again sent it into 
the whale. 

“Pull up! pull up!” he now cried to the bowsman, as the 
waning whale relaxed in his wrath. “Pull up! close to!” and 
the boat ranged along the fish’s flank. When reaching far 
over the bow, Stubb slowly churned his long sharp lance into 
the fish, and kept it there, carefully churning and churning, 
as if cautiously seeking to feel after some gold watch that 
the whale might have swallowed, and which he was fearful 
of breaking ere he could hook it out. But that gold watch he 
sought was the innermost life of the fish. And now it is struck; 
for starting from his trance into that unspeakable thing called 
his “flurry,” the monster horribly wallowed in his blood, 
overwrapped himself in impenetrable, mad, boiling spray, 
so that the imperilled craft, instantly dropping astern, had 
much ado blindly to struggle out from that phrensied twi- 
light into the clear air of the day. 

And now abating in his flurry, the whale once more rolled 
out into view; surging from side to side; spasmodically di- 
lating and contracting his spout-hole, with sharp, cracking, 
agonized respirations. At last, gush after gush of clotted 
red gore, as if it had been the purple lees of red wine, shot 
into the frighted air; and falling back again, ran dripping 
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down his motionless flanks into the sea. His heart had burst. 

““He’s dead, Mr. Stubb,” said Daggoo. 

“Yes; both pipes smoked out!’ and withdrawing his own 
from his mouth, Stubb scattered the dead ashes over the 
water; and, for a moment, stood thoughtfully eyeing the 
vast corpse he had made. 

HERMAN MELVILLE. 


HOW PERSEUS SLEW THE 
GORGOWN 


[Here we cross the border into that strange wild country of 
the human mind called Mythology.| 


So Perseus started on his journey, going dry-shod over land 
and sea; and his heart was high and joyful, for the winged 
sandals bore him each day a seven days’ journey. 

And he went by Cythnus, and by Ceos, and the pleasant 
Cyclades to Attica; and past Athens and Thebes, and the 
Copaic lake, and up the vale of Cephissus, and past the peaks 
of CEta and Pindus, and over the rich Thessalian plains, till 
the sunny hills of Greece were behind him, and before him 
were the wilds of the north. Then he passed the Thracian 
mountains, and many a barbarous tribe, Peons and Dardans 
and Triballi, till he came to the Ister stream, and the dreary 
Scythian plains. And he walked across the Ister dry-shod, 
and away through the moors and fens, day and night toward 
the bleak north-west, turning neither to the right hand nor 
the left, till he came to the Unshapen Land, and the place 
which has no name. 

And seven days he walked through it, on a path which 
few can tell; for those who have trodden it like least to speak 
of it, and those who go there again in dreams are glad enough 
when they awake; till he came to the edge of the everlasting 
night, where the air was full of feathers, and the soil was hard 
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with ice; and there at last he found the three Gray Sisters, 
by the shore of the freezing sea, nodding upon a white log 
of drift-wood, beneath the cold white winter moon; and they 
chaunted a low song together, “Why the old times were better 
than the new.” 

There was no living thing around them, not a fly, not a 
moss upon the rocks. Neither seal nor seagull dare come near, 
lest the ice should clutch them in its claws. The surge broke 
up in foam, but it fell again in flakes of snow; and it frosted 
the hair of the three Gray Sisters, and the bones in the ice- 
cliff above their heads. They passed the eye from one to the 
other, but for all that they could not see; and they passed 
the tooth from one to the other, but for all that they could not 
eat; and they sat in the full glare of the moon, but they were 
none the warmer for her beams. And Perseus pitied the three 
Gray Sisters; but they did not pity themselves. 

So he said, “‘Oh, venerable mothers, wisdom is the daughter 
of old age. You therefore should know many things. Tell me, 
if you can, the path to the Gorgon.” 

Then one cried, ‘“Who is this who reproaches us with old 
age?” And another, “This is the voice of one of the children 
of men.” 

And he, “I do not reproach, but honour your old age, and 
I am one of the sons of men and of the heroes. The rulers 
of Olympus have sent me to you to ask the way to the 
Gorgon.” 

Then one, ““There are new rulers in Olympus, and all new 
things are bad.”’ And another, “We hate your rulers, and the 
heroes, and all the children of men. We are the kindred of 
the Titans, and the Giants, and the Gorgons, and the ancient 
monsters of the deep.” And another, ‘“Who is this rash and 
insolent man who pushes unbidden into our world?” And the 
first, “There never was such a world as ours, nor will be; if 
we let him see it, he will spoil it all.” 

Then one cried, “Give me the eye, that I may see him”; 
and another, “Give me the tooth, that I may bite him.” But 
Perseus, when he saw that they were foolish and proud, and 
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did not love the children of men, left off pitying them, and 
said to himself, “Hungry men must needs be hasty; if I 
stay making many words here, I shall be starved.” Then he 
stepped close to them, and watched till they passed the eye 
from hand to hand. And as they groped about between them- 
selves, he held out his own hand gently, till one of them put 
the eye into it, fancying that it was the hand of her sister. 
Then he sprang back, and laughed, and cried—‘“Cruel and 
proud old women, I have your eye; and I will throw it into 
the sea, unless you tell me the path to the Gorgon, and swear 
to me that you tell me right.” 

Then they wept, and chattered, and scolded; but in vain. 
They were forced to tell the truth, though, when they told it, 
Perseus could hardly make out the road. 

“You must go,” they said, “foolish boy, to the southward, 
into the ugly glare of the sun, till you come to Atlas the Giant, 
who holds the heavens and the earth apart. And you must ask 
his daughters, the Hesperides, who are young and foolish 
like yourself. And now give us back our eye, for we have 
forgotten all the rest.” 

So Perseus gave them back their eye; but instead of using 
it, they nodded and fell fast asleep, and were turned into 
blocks of ice, till the tide came up and washed them all away. 
And now they float up and down like icebergs for ever, weep- 
ing whenever they meet the sunshine, and the fruitful summer, 
and the warm south wind, which fill young hearts with joy. 

But Perseus leaped away to the southward, leaving the 
snow and the ice behind: past the isle of the Hyperboreans, 
and the tin isles, and the long Iberian shore, while the sun 
rose higher day by day upon a bright blue summer sea. And 
the terns and the sea-gulls swept laughing round his head, 
and called to him to stop and play, and the dolphins gam- 
bolled up as he passed, and offered to carry him on their 
backs. And all night long the sea-nymphs sang sweetly, and 
the Tritons blew upon their conches, as they played round 
Galatea their queen, in her car of pearled shells. Day by 
day the sun rose higher, and leaped more swiftly into the 
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sea at night, and more swiftly out of the sea at dawn; while 
Perseus skimmed over the billows like a sea-gull, and his 
feet were never wetted; and leapt on from wave to wave, 
and his limbs were never weary, till he saw far away a mighty 
mountain, all rose-red in the setting sun. Its feet were wrapped 
in forests, and its head in wreaths of cloud; and Perseus knew 
that it was Atlas, who holds the heavens and the earth apart. 

He came to the mountain, and leapt on shore, and wan- 
dered upward, among pleasant valleys and waterfalls, and 
tall trees and strange ferns and flowers; but there was no 
smoke rising from any glen, nor house, nor sign of man. 

At last he heard sweet voices singing; and he guessed that 
he was come to the garden of the Nymphs, the daughters of the 
Evening Star. 

They sang like nightingales among the thickets, and Perseus 
stopped to hear their song; but the words which they spoke 
he could not understand; no, nor no man after him for many 
a hundred years. So he stepped forward and saw them dancing, 
hand in hand around the charmed tree, which bent under 
its golden fruit; and round the tree-foot was coiled the dragon, 
old Ladon the sleepless snake, who lies there for ever, lis- 
tening to the song of the maidens, blinking and watching with 
dry bright eyes. 

Then Perseus stopped, not because he feared the dragon, 
but because he was bashful before those fair maids; but when 
they saw him, they too stopped, and called to him with trem- 
bling voices— 

“Who are you? Are you Heracles the mighty, who will 
come to rob our garden, and carry off our golden fruit?” 
And he answered— 

“T am not Heracles the mighty, and I want none of your 
golden fruit. Tell me, fair Nymphs, the way which leads to 
the Gorgon, that I may go on my way and slay hers? 

“Not yet, not yet, fair boy; come dance with us around 
the tree in the garden which knows no winter, the home of 
the south wind and the sun. Come hither and play with us 
awhile; we have danced alone here for a thousand years, and 
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our hearts are weary with longing for a playfellow. So come, 
come, come!” 

“T cannot dance with you, fair maidens; for I must do the 
errand of the Immortals. So tell me the way to the Gorgon, 
lest I wander and perish in the waves.” 

Then they sighed and wept; and answered— 

“The Gorgon! she will freeze you into stone.” 

“It is better to die like a hero than to live like an ox in a 
stall. The Immortals have lent me weapons, and they will 
give me wit to use them.” 

Then they sighed again and answered, “Fair boy, if you 
are bent on your own ruin, be it so. We know not the way to 
the Gorgon; but we will ask the giant Atlas, above upon 
the mountain peak, the brother of our father, the silver Eve- 
ning Star. He sits aloft and sees across the ocean, and far 
away into the Unshapen Land.” 

So they went up the mountain to Atlas their uncle, and 
Perseus went up with them. And they found the giant kneel- 
ing, as he held the heavens and the earth apart. 

They asked him, and he answered mildly, pointing to the 
sea-board with his mighty hand, “I can see the Gorgons lying 
on an island far away, but this youth can never come near 
them, unless he has the hat of darkness, which whosoever 
wears cannot be seen.” 

Then cried Perseus, ““Where is that hat, that I may find it?” 

But the giant smiled. ‘No living mortal can find that hat, 
for it lies in the depths of Hades, in the regions of the dead. 
But my nieces are immortal, and they shall fetch it for you, if 
you will promise me one thing and keep your faith.” 

Then Perseus promised; and the giant said, “When you 
come back with the head of Medusa, you shall show me the 
beautiful horror, that I may lose my feeling and my breath- 
ing, and become a stone for ever; for it is weary labour for 
me to hold the heavens and the earth apart.” 

Then Perseus promised, and the eldest of the Nymphs went 
down, and into a dark cavern among the cliffs, out of which 
came smoke and thunder, for it was one of the mouths of Hell. \ 
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And Perseus and the Nymphs sat down seven days, and 
waited trembling, till the Nymph came up again; and her 
face was pale, and her eyes dazzled with the light, for she had 
been long in the dreary darkness; but in her hand was the 
magic hat. 

Then all the Nymphs kissed Perseus, and wept over him a 
long while; but he was only impatient to be gone. And at 
last they put the hat upon his head, and he vanished out of 
their sight. 

But Perseus went on boldly, past many an ugly sight, far 
away into the heart of the Unshapen Land, beyond the streams 
of Ocean, to the isles where no ship cruises, where is neither 
night nor day, where nothing is in its right place, and nothing 
has a name; till he heard the rustle of the Gorgons’ wings and 
saw the glitter of their brazen talons; and then he knew that 
it was time to halt, lest Medusa should freeze him into stone. 
_ He thought awhile with himself, and remembered Athené’s 
words. He rose aloft into the air, and held the mirror of the 
shield above his head, and looked up into it that he might see 
all that was below him. 

And he saw the three Gorgons sleeping, as huge as elephants. 
He knew that they could not see him, because the hat of dark- 
ness hid him; and yet he trembled as he sank down near them, 
so terrible were those brazen claws. 

Two of the Gorgons were foul as swine, and lay sleeping 
heavily, as swine sleep, with their mighty wings outspread; 
but Medusa tossed to and fro restlessly, and as she tossed 
Perseus pitied her, she looked so fair and sad. Her plumage 
was like the rainbow, and her face was like the face of a 
Nymph, only her eyebrows were knit, and her lips clenched, 
with everlasting care and pain; and her long neck gleamed so 
white in the mirror that Perseus had not the heart to strike, 
and said, ‘“‘Ah, that it had been either of her sisters!” 

But as he looked, from among her tresses the vipers’ heads 
awoke, and peeped up with their bright dry eyes, and showed 
their fangs, and hissed; and Medusa, as she tossed, threw back 
her wings and showed her brazen claws; and Perseus saw that, 
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for all her beauty, she was as foul and venomous as the 
rest. 

Then he came down and stepped to her boldly, and looked 
steadfastly on his mirror, and struck with Herpé stoutly once; 
and he did not need to strike again. 

Then he wrapped the head in the goat-skin, turning away 
his eyes, and sprang into the air aloft, faster than he ever 
sprang before. 

For Medusa’s wings and talons rattled as she sank dead 
upon the rocks; and her two foul sisters woke, and saw her 
lying dead. 

Into the air they sprang yelling, and looked for him who 
had done the deed. Thrice they swung round and round, like 
hawks who beat for a partridge; and thrice they snuffed round 
and round, like hounds who draw upon a deer. At last they 
struck upon the scent of the blood, and they checked for a 
moment to make sure; and then on they rushed with a fear- 
ful howl, while the wind rattled hoarse in their wings. 

On they rushed, sweeping and flapping, like eagles after 
a hare; and Perseus’ blood ran cold, for all his courage, as he 
saw them come howling on his track; and he cried, “Bear me 
well now, brave sandals, for the hounds of Death are at my 
heels !”” ; 

And well the brave sandals bore him, aloft through cloud 
and sunshine, across the shoreless sea; and fast followed the 
hounds of Death, as the roar of their wings came down the 
wind. But the roar came down fainter and fainter, and the 
howl of their voices died away; for the sandals were too 
swift, even for Gorgons, and by nightfall they were far be- 
hind, two black specks in the southern sky, till the sun sank 
and he saw them no more. 

Then he came again to Atlas, and the garden of the 
Nymphs; and when the giant heard him coming, he groaned, 
and said, “Fulfil thy promise to me.’”’ Then Perseus held up 
to him the Gorgon’s head, and he had rest from all his toil; 
for he became a crag of stone, which sleeps for ever far above 
the clouds. 
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Then he thanked the Nymphs, and asked them, “By what 
road shall I go homeward again, for I wandered far round in 
coming hither?” 

And they wept and cried “Go home no more, but stay and 
play with us, the lonely maidens, who dwell for ever far away 
from gods and men.” 

But he refused, and they told him his road, and said, ““Take 
with you this magic fruit, which, if you eat once, you will not 
hunger for seven days. For you must go eastward and eastward 
ever, over the doleful Libyan shore, which Poseidon gave 
to Father Zeus, when he burst open the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont, and drowned the fair Lectonian land. And Zeus 
took that land in exchange, a fair bargain, much bad ground 
- for a little good, and to this day it lies waste and desert, with 
shingle, and rock, and sand.” 

Then they kissed Perseus, and wept over him, and he leapt 
down the mountain, and went on, lessening and lessening like 
a sea-gull, away and out to sea. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


CROSSING THE DESERT 
I 


Tue manner of my daily march was this. At about an hour 
before dawn I rose, and made the most of about a pint of 
water which I allowed myself for washing. Then I break- 
fasted upon tea and bread. As soon as the beasts were loaded, 
I mounted my camel and pressed forward. My poor Arabs 
being on foot would sometimes moan with fatigue and pray 
for rest, but I was anxious to enable them to perform their 
contract for bringing me to Cairo within the stipulated time, 
and I did not, therefore, allow a halt until the evening came. 
About midday, or soon after, Mysseri used to bring up his 
camel alongside of mine and supply me with a piece of the 
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dried bread softened in water, and also (as long as it lasted) 
with a piece of the tongue. After this there came into my 
hand (how well I remember it!) the little tin cup half filled 
with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the Desert, 
you have no particular point to make for as your resting place. 
The endless sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs; 
even these fail after the first two or three days, and from that 
time-you pass over broad plains—you pass over newly reared 
hills—you pass through valleys dug out by last week’s storm, 
and the hills and valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and 
only sand and sand and sand again. 

The earth is so samely that your eyes turn towards heaven 
—towards heaven, I mean, in the sense of sky. You look to 
the sun, for he is your taskmaster, and by him you know 
the measure of the work that you have done, and the measure 
of the work that remains for you to do. He comes when you 
strike your tent in the early morning, and then for the first 
hour of the day, as you move forward on your camel, he stands 
at your near side, and makes you know that the whole day’s 
toil is before you; then for a while, and a long while, you see 
him no more, for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare not 
look upon the greatness of his glory, but you know where he 
strides over head, by the touch of his flaming sword. No words 
are spoken, but your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your 
shoulders ache, and for sights you see the pattern and the web 
of the silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of the outer 
light. Time labours on,—your skin glows, your shoulders 
ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see the 
same pattern in the silk, and the same glare of light beyond; 
but conquering time marches on, and by and by the descending 
sun has compassed the heaven, and now softly touches your 
right arm, and throws your lank shadow over the sand right 
along on the way for Persia. Then again you look upon his 
face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, and the red- 
ness of flames has become the redness of roses, the fair, wavy 
cloud that fled in the morning now comes to his sight once, 
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more—comes blushing, yet still comes on; comes burning with 
blushes yet comes and clings to his side. 

Then begins your season of rest. The world about you is all 
your own, and there, where you will, you pitch your solitary 
tent; there is no living thing to dispute your choice. When at 
last the spot had been fixed upon and we came to a halt, one 
of the Arabs would touch the chest of my camel, and utter 
at the same time a peculiar gurgling sound. The beast instantly 
understood and obeyed the sign, and slowly sank upon the 
ground till she brought her body level with the ground; then 
gladly enough I alighted. The rest of the camels were unloaded 
and turned loose to browse upon the shrubs of the Desert, 
where shrubs there were, or where these had failed, to wait 
for the small quantity of food that was allowed out of our 
stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied themselves in 
pitching the tent, and kindling the fire. Whilst this was doing 
I used to walk away towards the East, confiding in the print 
of my foot as a guide for my return. Apart from the cheering 
voices of my attendants I could know and feel the loneliness 
of the Desert. The influence of such scenes, however, was not 
of a softening kind, but filled me rather with a sort of childish 
exultation in the self-sufficiency which enabled me to stand 
thus alone in the wideness of Asia—a short-lived price, for 
wherever man wanders he still remains tethered by the chain 
that links him to his kind; and so when the night closed round 
me, I began to return—to return as it were to my own gate. 
Reaching at last some high ground, I could see, and see with 
delight, the fire of our small encampment, and when at last 
I regained the spot, it seemed a very home that had sprung up 
for me in the midst of these solitudes. My Arabs were busy 
with their bread; Mysseri rattling teacups; the little kettle 
with her odd, old-maidish looks sat humming away old songs 
about England, and two or three yards away from the fire my 
tent stood prim and tight, with open portals and with welcom- 
ing look—a look like “the own arm-chair” of our lyrist’s 
“sweet Lady Anne.” 
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Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the night breeze 
blew coldly; when that happened the dry sand was heaped up 
outside round the skirts of the tent, and so the Wind that 
everywhere else could sweep as he listed along these dreary 
plains, was forced to turn aside in his course, and make way 
as he ought, for an Englishman. Then within my tent there 
were heaps of luxuries—dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, li- 
braries, bedrooms, drawing-rooms, oratories—all crowded 
into the space of a hearth-rug. 

The first night, I remember, with my books and maps about 
me, I wanted a light. They brought me a taper, and immedi- 
ately from out of the silent Desert, there rushed in a flood of 
life, unseen before. Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues, 
that never before perhaps had looked upon the shining of a 
flame, now madly thronged into my tent, and dashed through 
the fire of the candle, till they fairly extinguished it with their 
burning limbs. Those who had failed in attaining this martyr- 
dom suddenly became serious, and clung despondingly to the 
canvas. 

By and by there was brought to me the fragrant tea, and 
big masses of scorched and scorching toast, and the butter that 
had come all the way to me in this Desert of Asia from out of 
that poor, dear, starving Ireland. I feasted like a king—like 
four kings—like a boy in the fourth form. 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people 
began to load the camels, I always felt loath to give back to 
the waste this little spot of ground that had glowed for a 
while with the cheerfulness of a human dwelling. One by one 
the cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the hundred things that 
strewed the ground and made it look so familiar—all these 
were taken away, and laid upon our camels. A speck in the 
broad tracts of Asia remained impressed with the mark of 
patent portmanteaus and the heels of London boots; the 
embers of the fire lay black and cold upon the sand; and these 
were the signs we left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was ready 
for the start then came its fall; the pegs were drawn, the’ 
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canvas shivered, and in less than a minute there was nothing 
that remained of my genial home but only a pole and a bundle. 


II 


After the fifth day of my journey I no longer travelled over 
shifting hills but came upon a dead level—a dead level bed 
of sand, quite hard, and studded with small shining pebbles. 

The heat was fierce, and there was no valley, nor hollow, 
no hill, no mound, no shadow of hill nor of mound, by which 
I could mark the way I was making. Hour by hour I advanced, 
and saw no change—I was still the very centre of a round 
horizon. Hour by hour IJ advanced and still there was the 
same, and the same, and the same—the same circling of flam- 
ing sky—the same circle of sand still glaring with light and 
fire. Over all the heaven above, over all the earth beneath, 
there was no visible power that could baulk the fierce will of 
the Sun, “He rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race; his 
going forth was from the end of the heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it; and there was nothing hid from the heat 
thereof.” From pole to pole, and from the East to the West, 
he brandished his fiery sceptre as though he had usurped all 
Heaven and Earth. As he bid the soft Persian in ancient times 
so now, and fiercely too, he bid me bow down and worship 
him; so now in his pride he seemed to command me, and say, 
“Thou shalt have none other gods before me,”’ I was all alone 
before him. There were these two pitted together, and face to 
face, the mighty Sun for one, and for the other—this solitary 
poor, pale self of mine that I always carry about with me. 

But on the eighth day, and before I had yet turned away 
from Jehovah for the glittering god of the Persians, there 
appeared a dark line above the edge of the forward horizon, 
and soon the line deepened into a delicate fringe, that sparkled 
here and there as though it were sown with diamonds. There, 
then, before me were the gardens and the minarets of Egypt, 
and the mighty works of the Nile, and I (the eternal Ego 
that I am) I had lived to see and I saw them. When evening 
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came I was still within the confines of the Desert, and my 
tent was pitched as usual; but one of my Arabs stalked away 
rapidly towards the West without telling me of the errand 
on which he was bent. After a little while he returned. He 
had toiled on a graceful service; he had travelled all the way 
on to the border of the living world, and brought me back 
for a token an ear of rice, full, fresh, and green. 

The next day J entered upon Egypt, and floated along (for 
the delight was as the delight of bathing) through green 
wavy fields of rice and pastures fresh and plentiful, and dived 
into the cold verdure of groves and gardens, and quenched 
my hot eyes in shade, as though in a bed of deep waters. 

H. W. Kincuake. 


dO @ his Ome. by Be cars 


[Thés zs a fragment from Livy’s History, written about the 
beginning of the first century, and translated into English 
by Philemon Holland in 1600. | 


. . . First went in the vauntguard the elephants and the 
horsemen; Hannibal himself marched after with the flower 
and strength of his footmen, looking all about him with an 
heedful eye... . 

The elephants, as they were driven with great leisure, 
because through these narrow straits they were ready ever 
and anon to run on their noses: so what way soever they went, 
they kept the army safe and sure from the enemies; who 
being not used unto them, durst not once come near. The 
ninth day he won the very tops of Alps, through by-lanes and 
blind cranks: after he had wandered many times out of the 
way, either through the deceitfulness of their guides, or for 
that, when they durst not trust them, they adventured rashly 
themselves upon the valleys, and guessed the way at adven- 
ture, and went by aim. Two days’ abode he encamped upon the 
tops thereof, and the soldiers wearied with travel and fight _ 
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rested that time; certain also of the sumpter horses (which 
had slipt aside from the rocks) by following the tracks of 
the army as it marched, came to the camp. When they were 
thus overtoiled and wearied with these tedious travails, the 
snow that fell (for now the star Vergilie was set and gone down 
out of the horizon) increased their fear exceedingly. Now 
when as at the break of day the ensigns were set forward, 
and the army marched slowly through the thick and deep 
snow; and that there appeared in the countenance of them all 
slothfulness and desperation: Hannibal advanced before the 
standards and commanded his soldiers to stay upon a certain 
high hill (from whence they had a goodly prospect and might 
see a great way all about them), and there shewed unto them 
Italy, and the goodly champain fields about the Po, which 
lie hard under the foot of the Alpine mountains: saying, that 
even then they mounted the walls, not only of Italy, but also 
of the City of Rome; as for all besides (saith he) will be plain 
and easy to be travelled: and after one or two battles at the 
most, ye shall have at your command the very Castle and 
head City of all Italy... . 

Then began the army to march forward; and as yet the 
enemies verily themselves adventured nothing at all but some 
petty robberies by stealth, as opportunity and occasion served. 
Howbeit they had much more difficult travelling down the 
hill than in the climbing and getting up; for the most of the 
avenues to the Alps from Italy side, as they be shorter, so 
they are more upright: for all the way in a manner was steep, 
narrow, and slippery, so as neither they could hold themselves 
from sliding, nor if any tripped and stumbled never so little, 
could they possibly (they staggered so) recover themselves 
and keep sure footing, but one fell upon another, as well horse 
as man. After this they came to a much narrower rock, with 
crags and rags so steep downright, that hardly a nimble 
soldier without his armour and baggage (do what he could 
to take hold with hands upon the twigs and plants that there- 
about grew forth) was able to creep down. This place being 
before naturally of itself steep and pendant with a downfall, 
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now was choked and dammed up with a new fall of earth, 
which left a bank behind it of a wonderful and monstrous 
height, where the horsemen stood still as if they had been 
come to their way’s end; and when Hannibal marvelled 
much what the matter might be that stayed them so as they 
marched not on, word was brought him that the rock was 
unaccessible and unpassable. 

Whereupon he went himself in person to view the place, 
and then he saw indeed without all doubt that although he 
had fetched a compass about, yet he had gained nought 
thereby, but conducted his army to pass through wilds, and 
such places as before had never been beaten and trodden. And 
verily, that (of all other) was such, as it was impossible to 
pass through. For whereas there lay old snow untouched and 
not trodden on, and over it other snow newly fallen, of a 
small depth; in this soft and tender snow, and the same not 
very deep, their feet as they went easily took hold; but that 
snow, being once with the gait of so many people and beasts 
upon it fretted and thawed, they were fain to go upon the 
bare ice underneath, and in the slabbery snow-broth, as it 
relented and melted about their heels. There they had foul 
ado and much struggling, for that they could not tread sure 
upon the slippery ice; and again, going as they did (down 
hill), their feet sooner failed them; and when they had helped 
themselves once in getting up, either with hands or knees, if 
they chanced to fall again, when those their props and stays 
deceived them, there were no twigs nor roots about whereon 
a man might take hold and rest or stay himself, either by 
hand or foot. And, therefore, all that the poor garrons and 
beasts could do was to tumble and wallow only upon the 
slippery and glassy ice, and the molten, slabbie snow. Other- 
whiles, also, they perished as they went in the deep snow, 
whilst it was yet soft and tender; for when they were once 
slidden and fallen, with flinging out their heels, and beating 
with their hoofs more forcibly for to take hold, they brake 
the ice through so as most of them, as if they had been caught 
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fast and fettered, stuck still in the deep, hard-frozen, and 
_ congealed ice. | 
And last, when as both man and beast were wearied and 
overtoiled, all and to no purpose, they encamped upon the top 
oy oa 
PHILEMON HOoLtanD. 


4 CAPTAIN SCOTT’S LAST 
EXPEDITION’ 


| [As recounted in his own private Diary. The Diary was found 
lying beside his body after his death.| 


i 


On THE Way TO THE POLE. 


Tuesday, January 16 (1912).—Camp 68. Height 9,760. 
T. -23°5°. The worst has happened, or nearly the worst. We 
marched well in the morning and covered 71/4 miles. Noon 
sight showed us in Lat. 89° 42’ S., and we started off in 
high spirits in the afternoon, feeling that to-morrow would 
see us at our destination. About the second hour of the march, 
Bowers’ sharp eyes detected what he thought was a cairn; he 
was uneasy about it, but argued that it must be a sastrugus. 
Half an hour later he detected a black speck ahead. Soon we 
knew that this could not be a natural snow feature. We 
_ marched on, found that it was a black flag tied to a sledge 
bearer; near by the remains of a camp; sledge tracks and ski 
tracks going and coming, and the clear trace of dogs’ paws— 
many dogs. This told us the whole story. The Norwegians 
have forestalled us and are first at the Pole. It is a terrible 
disappointment, and I am very sorry for my loyal compan- 
ions. Many thoughts come, and much discussion have we had. 
1 Copyright by Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 
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To-morrow we must march on to the Pole, and then hasten 
home with all the speed we can compass. All the day-dreams 
must go; it will be a wearisome return. We are descending 
in altitude—certainly also the Norwegians found an easy 

way up. . 

Wednesday, January 17.—Camp 69. T. —22° at start. 
Night —21°. The Pole. Yes, but under very different circum- 
stances from those expected. We have had a horrible day— 
add_to our disappointment a head wind 4 to 5, with a tempera- 
ture —22°, and companions labouring on with cold feet and 
hands. 

We started at 7.30, none of us having slept much after 
the shock of our discovery. We followed the Norwegian 
sledge tracks for some way; as far as we make out there are 
only two men. In about three miles we passed two small 
cairns. Then the weather overcast, and the tracks being increas- 
ingly drifted up and obviously going too far to the west, we 
decided to make straight for the Pole, according to our cal- 
culations. At 12.30 Evans had such cold hands we camped 
for lunch—an excellent “week-end one.” We had marched 7°4 
miles. Lat. sight gave 89° 53’ 37”. We started out and did 
672 miles due south. To-night little Bowers is laying himself 
out to get sights in terrible difficult circumstances; the wind 
is blowing hard, T. —-21°, and there is that curious damp cold 
feeling in the air which chills one to the bone in no time. We 
have been descending again, I think, but there looks to be 
a rise ahead; otherwise there is very little that is different 
from the awful monotony of the past days. Great God! this 
is an awful place and terrible enough for us to have laboured 
to it without the reward of priority. Well, it is something to 
have got here, and the wind may be our friend to-morrow. 
We have had a fat Polar hoosh in spite of our chagrin, and 
feel comfortable inside—added a small stick of chocolate 
and the queer taste of a cigarette brought by Wilson. Now for 
the run home and a desperate struggle. I wonder if we can 
do it. 

Thursday morning, January 18.—Decided, after summing 
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up all observations, that we were 3°5 miles away from the 
Pole—1 mile beyond it and 3 to the right. More or less in this 
direction Bowers saw a cairn or tent. 

We have just arrived at this tent, 2 miles from our camp, 
therefore about 1% miles from the Pole. In the tent we find 
a record of five Norwegians having been here, as follows: 


ROALD AMUNDSEN. 

OLAV OLAVSON BJAALAND. 
HILMER HANSSEN. 
SVERRE H. HASSEL. 

OSCAR WISTING. 


16 Dec., 1911. 

The tent is fine—a small compact affair supported by a 
single bamboo. A note from Amundsen, which I keep, asks 
me to forward a letter to King Haakon! 

- The following articles have been left in the tent: 3 half 
bags of reindeer containing a miscellaneous assortment of 
mits and sleeping socks, very various in description, a sextant, 
a Norwegian artificial horizon, and a hypsometer without 
boiling-point thermometers, a sextant and hypsometer of 
English make. 

Left a note to say I had visited tent with companions. 
Bowers photographing and Wilson sketching. Since lunch we 
have marched 6:2 miles S.S.E. by compass (¢.e., northwards). 
Sights at lunch gave us % to %4 of a mile from the Pole, so 
we call it the Pole Camp. (Temp. Lunch -21°.) We built a 
cairn, put up our poor slighted Union Jack, and photographed 
ourselves—mighty cold work all of it—less than 7% a mile 
south we saw stuck up an old underrunner of a sledge. This 
we commandeered as a yard for a floorcloth sail. I imagine 
it was intended to mark the exact spot of the Pole as near as 
the Norwegians could fix it. (Height, 9,500.) A note attached 
talked of the tent as being 2 miles from the Pole. Wilson 
keeps the note. There is no doubt that our predecessors have 
made thoroughly sure of their mark and fully carried out their 
programme. I think the Pole is about 9,500 feet in height: 
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this is remarkable, considering that in Lat. 88° we were 
about 10,500. 

We carried the Union Jack about 34 of a mile north with 
us and left it on a piece of stick as near as we could fix it. 
I fancy the Norwegians arrived at the pole on the 5th Dec. 
and left on the 17th, ahead of a date quoted by me in London 
as ideal—viz., Dec. 22nd. It looks as though the Norwegian 
party expected colder weather on the summit than they got; 
it could scarcely be otherwise from Shackleton’s account. 
Well, we have turned our back now on the goal of our ambi- 
tion and must face our 800 miles of solid dragging—and 
good-bye to most of the day-dreams. 


II. 
Tue Last Marcu. 


Sunday, March 11, (1912).—The sky completely overcast 
when we started this morning. We could see nothing, lost the 
tracks, and doubtless have been swaying a good deal since— 
3:1 miles for the forenoon—terribly heavy dragging—ex- 
pected it. Know that 6 miles is about limit of our endurance 
now, if we get no help from wind or surfaces. We have 7 
days’ food and should be about 55 miles from One Ton Camp 
to-night, 6 x 7,=42, leaving us 13 miles short of our distance, 
even if things get no worse. Meanwhile the season rapidly 
advances. 

Monday, March 12.—We did 6'9 miles yesterday, under 
our necessary average. Things are left much the same, Oates 
not pulling much, and now with hands as well as feet pretty 
well useless. We did 4 miles this morning in 4 hours 20 min- 
utes—we may hope for 3 this afternoon, 7 x 6=42. We shall 
be 47 miles from the depét. I doubt if we can possibly do it. 
The surface remains awful, the cold intense, and our physical 
condition running down. God help us! Not a breath of favour- 
able wind for more than a week, and apparently liable to 
head winds at any moment. 
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Wednesday, March 14.—No doubt about the going down- 
hill, but everything going wrong for us. Yesterday we woke 
to a strong northerly wind with temp. —37°. Couldn’t face it, 
so remained in camp (R. 54) till 2, then did 514 miles. 
Wanted to march later, but party feeling the cold badly as 
the breeze (N) never took off entirely, and as the sun sank 
the temp. fell. Long time getting supper in the dark (R. 55). 

This morning started with southerly breeze, set sail and 
passed another cairn at good speed; halfway, however, the 
wind shifted to W. by S. or W.S.W., blew through our wind 
clothes and into our mits. Poor Wilson horribly cold, could 
not get off ski for some time. Bowers and I practically made 
camp, and when we got into the tent at last we were all deadly 
clod. Then temp. now mid day down -43° and the wind 
strong. We must go on, but now the making of every camp 
must be more difficult and dangerous. It must be near the end, 
but a pretty merciful end. Poor Oates got it again in the foot. 
I shudder to think what it will be like to-morrow. It is only 
with greatest pains rest of us keep off frostbites. No idea 
there could be temperatures like this at this time of the year 
with such winds. Truly awful outside the tent. Must fight it 
out to the last biscuits, but can’t reduce rations. 

Friday, March 16, or Saturday 17.—Lost track of dates, 
but think the last is correct. Tragedy all along the line. At 
lunch, the day before yesterday, poor Titus Oates said he 
couldn’t go on; he proposed we should leave him in his sleep- 
ing bag. That we could not do, and we induced him to come 
on, on the afternoon march. In spite of its awful nature for 
him he struggled on and we made a few miles. At night he was 
worse and we knew the end had come. 

Should this be found I want these facts recorded. Oates’ 
last thoughts were of his Mother, but immediately before he 
took pride in thinking that his regiment would be pleased 
with the bold way in which he met his death. We can testify 
to his bravery. He has borne intense suffering for weeks with- 
out complaint, and to the very last was able and willing to 
discuss outside objects. He did not-—would not—give up hope 
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till the very end. He was a brave soul. This was the end. He 
slept through the night before last, hoping not to awake; 
but he woke in the morning—yesterday. It was blowing a 
blizzard. He said, “I am just going outside and may be some- 
time.” He went out into the blizzard and we have not seen 
him since. 

I take this opportunity of saying that we have stuck to 
our sick companions to the last. In case of Edgar Evans, when 
absolutely out of food and he lay insensible, the safety of the 
remainder seemed to demand his abandonment, but Provi- 
dence mercifully removed him at this critical moment. He 
died a natural death, and we did not leave him till two hours 
after his death. We know that poor Oates was walking to 
his death, but though we tried to dissuade him, we knew 
it was the act of a brave man and an English gentleman. We 
all hope to meet the end with a similar spirit, and assuredly 
the end is not far. 

I can only write at lunch and then only occasionally. The 
cold is intense, —40° at midday. My companions are unend- 
ingly cheerful, but we are all on the verge of serious frost- 
bites, and though we constantly talk of fetching through I 
don’t think any one of us believes it in his heart. 

We are cold on the march, now, and at all times except 
meals. Yesterday we had to lay up for a blizzard and to-day 
we move dreadfully slowly. We are at No. 14 pony camp, only 
two pony marches from One Ton Depét. We leave here our 
theodolite, a camera, and Oates’ sleeping bags. Diaries, etc., 
and geological specimens carried at Wilson’s special request, 
will be found with or on our sledge. 

Sunday, March 18.—To-day, lunch, we are 21 miles from 
the depot. Ill fortune presses, but better may come. We have 
had more wind and drift from ahead yesterday; had to stop 
marching; wind N.W., force 4. temp. -35°. No human being 
could face it, and we are worn out nearly, 

My right foot has gone, nearly all the toes—two days ago 
I was proud possessor of best feet. These are the steps of my 
downfall. Like an ass I mixed a small spoonful of curry,, 
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powder with my melted pemmican—it gave me violent indi- 
gestion. I lay awake and in pain all night; woke and felt done 
on the march; foot went and I didn’t know it. A very small 
measure of neglect and have a foot which is not pleasant to 
contemplate. Bowers takes first place in condition, but there 
is not much to choose after all. The others are still confident 
of getting through—or pretend to be—I don’t know! We 
have the last Aa/f fill of oil in our primus, and a very small 
quantity of spirit—this alone between us and thirst. The 
wind is fair for the moment, and that is perhaps a fact to help. 
The mileage would have seemed ridiculously small on our 
outward journey. ; 

Monday, March 19.—Lunch. We camped with difficulty 
last night, and were dreadfully cold till after supper of cold 
pemmican and biscuit and half a pannikin of cocoa cooked 
over the spirit. Then, contrary to expectation, we got warm 
and all slept well. To-day we started in the usual dragging 
manner. Sledge dreadfully heavy. We are 15% miles from 
the depot and ought to get there in three days. What prog- 
ress! We have two days’ food but barely a day’s fuel. All 
our feet are getting bad—Wilson’s best, my right foot worst, 
left all right. There is no chance to nurse one’s feet till we 
can get hot food into us. Amputation is the least I can hope 
for now, but will the trouble spread? That is the serious 
question. The weather doesn’t give us a chance—the wind 
from N. to N.W., and —40°. temp. to-day. 

Wednesday, March 21.—Got within 11 miles of depot 
Monday night, had to lay up all yesterday in severe blizzard. 
To-day forlorn hope. Wilson and Bowers going to depot for 
fuel. 

Thursday, March 22 and 23.—Blizzard bad as ever—Wil- 
son and Bowers unable to start—to-morrow last chance—no 
fuel and only one or two of food left—must be near the end. 
Have decided it shall be natural—we shall march for the 
depét with or without our effects and die in our tracks. 

Thursday, March 29.—Since the 21st we have had a con- 
tinuous gale from W.S.W. and S.W. We had fuel to make 
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two cups of tea apiece and bare food for two days on the 
2oth. Every day we have been ready to start for our depét 11 
miles away, but outside the door of the tent it remains a 
scene of whirling drift. I do not think we can hope for any 
better things now. We shall stick it out to the end, but we are 
getting weaker, of course, and the end cannot be far. 

It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more.— 
R. Scorrt. 


3K * * * * * * * 


For God’s sake, look after our people. 
R. Scort. 


SAILING ROUND THE 
WORLD 


mame N the 2nd day of October we made the shores 
mm f of England; and at Falmouth I left the 
} Beagle having lived on board the good lit- 
tle vessel nearly five years. 

Our Voyage having come to an end, I will 
| take a short retrospect of the advantages and 
disadvantages, the pains and pleasures, of 
our circumnavigation of the world. If a per- 
son asked my advice, before undertaking a 
long voyage, my answer would depend upon 
his possessing a decided taste for some branch of knowledge, 
which could by this means be advanced. No doubt it is a 
high satisfaction to behold various countries and the many 
races of mankind, but the pleasures gained at the time do not 
counterbalance the evils. It is necessary to look forward to a 
harvest, however distant that may be, when some fruit will be 
reaped, some good effected. 

Many of the losses which must be experienced are obvious; 
such as that of the society of every old friend, and of the 
sight of those places with which every dearest remembrance, 
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is so intimately connected. These losses, however, are at the 
time partly relieved by the exhaustless delight of anticipating 
the long wished-for day of return. If, as poets say, life is a 


dream, I am sure in a voyage these are the visions which best 


serve to pass away the long night. Other losses, although not 
at first felt, tell heavily after a long period: these are the want 
of room, of seclusion, of rest; the jading feeling of constant 
hurry; the privation of small luxuries, the loss of domestic 
society, and even of music, and the other pleasures of imagina- 
tion. When such trifles are mentioned, it is evident that the 
real grievances, excepting from accidents, of a sea-life are 
at an end. 

The short space of sixty years has made an astonishing 
difference in the facility of distant navigation, Even in the 
time of Cook, a man who left his fireside for such expeditions 
underwent severe privations. A yacht now, with every luxury 
of life, can circumnavigate the globe. Besides the vast im- 
provements in ships and naval resources, the whole western 
shores of America are thrown open, and Australia has become 
the capital of a rising continent. How different are the circum- 
stances to a man shipwrecked at the present day in the Pacific, 
to what they were in the time of Cook! Since his voyage a 
hemisphere has been added to the civilized world. 

If a person suffer much from sea-sickness, let him weigh 
it heavily in the balance. I speak from experience: it is no 
trifling evil, cured in a week. If, on the other hand, he takes 
pleasure in naval tactics, he will assuredly have full scope for 
his taste. But it must be borne in mind, how large a propor- 
tion of the time, during a long voyage, is spent on the water, 
as compared with the days in Harbour. And what are the 
boasted glories of the illimitable ocean? A tedious waste, a 
desert of water, as the Arabian calls it. No doubt there are 
some delightful scenes. A moonlight night, with the clear 
heavens and the dark glittering sea, and the white sails filled 
by the soft air of a gently-blowing trade-wind; a dead calm, 
with the heaving surface polished like a mirror, and all still 
except the occasional flapping of the canvas. It is well once 
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to behold a squall with its rising arch and coming fury, or the 
heavy gale of wind and mountainous waves. I confess, how- 
ever, my imagination had painted something more grand, 
more terrific, in the full-grown storm. It is an incomparably 
finer spectacle when beheld on shore, where the waving seas, 





the wild flight of the birds, the dark shadows and bright lights, 
the rushing of the torrents, all proclaim the strife of the 
unloosed elements. At sea the albatross and little petrel fly 
as if the storm were their proper sphere, the water rises and 
sinks as if fulfilling its usual task, the ship alone and its in- 
habitants seem the objects of wrath. On a forlorn and weather- 
beaten coast, the scene is indeed different, but the feelings par- 
take more of horror than of wild delight. . . 

Among the scenes which are deeply impressed on my mind, 
none exceed in sublimity the primeval forests undefaced by 
the hand of man; whether those of Brazil, where the powers 
of Life are predominant, or those of Tierra del Fuego, where 
Death and Decay prevail. Both are temples filled with the 
varied productions of the God of Nature: no one can stand 
in these solitudes unmoved, and not feel that there is more in 
man than the mere breath of his body. In calling up images 
of the past, I find that the plains of Patagonia frequently 
cross before my eyes; yet these plains are pronounced by all 
wretched and useless. They can be described only by negative 
characters; without habitations, without water, without trees, 
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without mountains they support merely a few dwarf plants. 
Why, then, and the case is not peculiar to myself, have these 
arid wastes taken so firm a hold on my memory? Why have 
not the still more level, the greener and more fertile Pampas, 
which are serviceable to mankind, produced an equal impres- 
sion? I can scarcely analyse these feelings: but it must be 
partly owing to the free scope given to the imagination. The 
plains of Patagonia are boundless, for they are scarcely pas- 
sable, and hence unknown: they bear the stamp of having 
lasted, as they are now, for ages, and there appears no limit to 
their duration through future time. If, as the ancients sup- 


_ posed, the flat earth was surrounded by an impassable breadth 


of water, or by deserts heated to an intolerable excess, who 
would not look at these last boundaries to man’s knowledge 
with deep but ill-defined sensations? 

Lastly, of natural scenery, the views from lofty mountains, 
though certainly in one sense not beautiful, are very memor- 
able. When looking down from the highest crest of the Cor- 
dillera, the mind, undisturbed by minute details, was filled 
with the stupendous dimensions of the surrounding masses. 

Of individual objects, perhaps nothing is more certain to 
create astonishment, than the first sight of his native haunt of 
a barbarian—of man in his lowest and most savage state. 
One’s mind hurries back over past centuries and then asks, 
Could our progenitors have been men like these?—men, whose 
very signs and expressions are less intelligible to us than 
those of the domesticated animals; men, who do not possess 
the instinct of those animals; nor yet appear to boast of 
human reason, or at least of arts consequent on that reason. 
I do not believe it is possible to describe or paint the differ- 
ence between savage and civilized man. It is the difference 
between a wild and tame animal: and part of the interest in 
beholding a savage, is the same which would lead every one 
to desire to see the lion in his desert, the tiger tearing his prey 
in the jungle, or the rhinoceros wandering over the wild 
plains of Africa. 

Among the other most remarkable spectacles which we have 
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beheld, may be ranked the Southern Cross, the cloud of Magel- 
lan, and the other constellations of the southern hemisphere 
—the water-spout—the glacier leading its blue stream of ice, 
overhanging the sea in a bold precipice—a lagoon-island 
raised by the reef-building corals—an active volcano—and 
the overwhelming effects of a violent earthquake. These latter 
phenomena, perhaps, possess for me a peculiar interest, from 
their intimate connection with the geological structure of the 
world. The earthquake, however, must be to every one a 
most impressive event: the earth, considered from our earliest 
childhood as the type of solidity, has oscillated like a thin 
crust beneath our feet; and in seeing the laboured works of 
man in a moment overthrown, we feel the insignificance of 
his boasted power. 

Africa, or North and South America, are well-sounding 
names, and easily pronounced; but it is not until having sailed 
for weeks along small portions of their shores, that one is 
thoroughly convinced what vast spaces on our immense world 
these names imply. 

CHARLES DaRwInN. 


PORT OF MANY SHIPS 


“Down in the sea, very far down, under five miles of water, 
somewhere in the Gulf of Mexico, there is a sea cave, all 
roofed with coral. There is a brightness in the cave, although 
it is so far below the sea. And in the light there the great sea- 
snake is coiled in immense blue coils, with a crown of gold 
upon his horned head. He sits there very patiently from year 
to year, making the water tremulous with the threshing of his 
gills, And about him at all times swim the goggle-eyed dumb 
creatures of the sea. He is the king of all the fishes, and he 
waits there until the judgment day, when the waters shall pass 
away for ever and the dim kingdom disappear. At times the 
coils of his body wreathe themselves, and then the waters 
above him rage. One folding of his coil will cover a sea with 
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shipwreck; and so it must be until the sea and the ships come 


to an end together in that serpent’s death-throe. 

“Now when that happens, when the snake is dying, there 
will come a lull and a hush, like when the boatswain pipes. 
And in that time of quiet you will hear a great beating of 
ships’ bells, for in every ship sunken in the sea the life will 
go leaping to the white bones of the drowned. And every 
drowned sailor, with the weeds upon him, will spring alive 
again; and he will start singing and beating on the bells, as 
he did in life when starting out upon a cruise. And so great 
and sweet will be the music that they make that you will 
think little of harps from that time on, my son. 

“Now the coils of the snake will stiffen out, like a rope 
stretched taut for hauling. His long knobbed horns will droop. 
His golden crown will roll from his old, tired head. And he 
will lie there as dead as herring, while the sea will fall calm, 


like it was before the land appeared, with never a breaker 


in her. Then the great white whale, old Moby Dick, the king 
of all the whales, will rise up from his quiet in the sea, and 
go bellowing to his mates. And all the whales in the world— 
the sperm-whales, the razorback, the black-fish, the rorque, 
the right, the forty-barrel Jonah, the narwhal, the hump- 
back, the grampus and the thrasher—will come to him, ‘fin- 
out,’ blowing their spray to the heavens. Then Moby Dick 
will call the roll of them, and from all the parts of the sea, 
from the north, from the south, from Callao to Rio, not one 
whale will be missing. Then Moby Dick will trumpet, like 
a man blowing a horn, and all that company of whales will 
‘sound’ (that is, dive), for it is they that have the job of 
raising the wrecks from down below. 

“Then when they come up the sun will just be setting in 
the sea, far away to the west, like a ball of red fire. And just 
as the curve of it goes below the sea, it will stop sinking and 
lie there like a door. And the stars and the earth and the 
wind will stop. And there will be nothing but the sea, and 
this red arch of the sun, and the whales with the wrecks, 
and a stream of light upon the water. Each whale will have 
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raised a wreck from among the coral, and the sea will be 
thick with them—row-ships and sail-ships, and great big 
seventy-fours, and big White Star boats, and battleships, 
all of them green with the ooze, but all of them manned by 
singing sailors, And ahead of them will go Moby Dick, towing 
the ship our Lord was in, with all the sweet apostles aboard 
of her. And Moby Dick will give a great bellow, like a fog- 
horn blowing, and stretch ‘fin-out’ for the sun away in the 
west. And all the whales will bellow out an answer. And all 
the drowned sailors will sing their chanties, and beat the bells 
into a music. And the whole fleet of them will start towing at 
full speed towards the sun, at the edge of the sky and water. 
I tell you they will make white water, these ships and fishes. 

““When they have got to where the sun is, the red ball will 
swing open like a door, and Moby Dick, and all the whales, 
and all the ships will rush through it into an anchorage in 
Kingdom Come. It will be a great calm piece of water, with 
land close aboard, where all the ships of the world will lie 
at anchor, tier upon tier, with the hands gathered forward, 
singing. They’ll have no watches to stand, no ropes to coil, 
no mates to knock their heads in. Nothing will be to do except 
singing and beating on the bell. And all the poor sailors who 
went in patched rags, my son, they’ll be all fine in white 
and gold. And ashore, among the palm-trees, there’ll be fine 
inns for the seamen, where you and I, maybe, will meet again, 
and I spin yarns, maybe, with no cause to stop until the bell 
goes.” 

JoHN MaseEFIELD. 


THE OLD GREAT THAMES 


Tue estuaries of rivers appeal strongly to an adventurous 
imagination. This appeal is not always a charm, for there are 
estuaries of a particularly dispiriting ugliness: lowlands, mud- 
flats, or perhaps barren sandhills without beauty of form or 
amenity of aspect, covered with a shabby and scanty vegeta- 
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tion, conveying the impression of poverty and _uselessness. 
Sometimes such an ugliness is merely a repulsive mask. A river 


_ whose estuary resembles a breach in a sand rampart may flow 


through a most fertile country. But all the estuaries or great 
tivers have their fascination, the attractiveness of an open 
portal. Water is friendly to man. The ocean, a part of 
Nature farthest removed in the unchangeableness and maj- 
esty of its might from the spirit of mankind, has ever been 
a friend to the enterprising nations of the earth. And of all 
the elements this is the one to which men have always been 
prone to trust themselves, as if its immensity held a reward 
as vast as itself. 

From the offing the open estuary promises every possible 
fruition to adventurous hopes. That road open to enterprise 
and courage invites the explorer of coasts to new efforts 
towards the fulfilment of great expectations. The commander 
of the first Roman galley must have looked with an intense 
absorption upon the estuary of the Thames as he turned the 
beaked prow of his ship to the westward under the brow of 
the North Foreland. The estuary of the Thames is not beau- 
tiful; it has no noble features; no romantic grandeur of aspect, 
no smiling geniality; but it is wide open, spacious, inviting, 
hospitable at the first glance, with a strange air of mysterious- 
ness which lingers about it to this very day. The navigation 
of his craft must have engrossed all the Roman’s attention in 
the calm of a summer’s day (he would choose his weather), 
when the single row of long sweeps (the galley would be a 
light one, not a trireme) could fall in easy cadence upon a 
sheet of water like plate-glass, reflecting faithfully the classic 
form of his vessel and the contour of the lonely shores close 
on his left hand. I assume he followed the land and passed 
through what is at present known as Margate Roads, groping 
his careful way along the hidden sandbanks, whose every tail 
and spit has its beacon or buoy nowadays. He must have been 
anxious, though no doubt he had collected beforehand on 
the shores of the Gauls a store of information from the talk 
of traders, adventurers, fishermen, slave-dealers, pirates—all 
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sorts of unofficial men connected ‘with the sea in a more or 
less reputable way. He would have heard of channels and 
sandbanks, of natural features of the land useful for sea- 
marks, of villages and tribes and modes of barter and precau- 
tions to take: with the instructive tales about native chiefs 
dyed more or less blue, whose character for greediness, feroc- 
ity, or amiability must have been expounded to him with 
that capacity for vivid language which seems joined naturally 
to the shadiness of moral character and recklessness of dispo- 
sition. With that sort of spiced food provided for his anxious 
thought, watchful for strange men, strange beasts, strange 
turns of the tide, he would make the best of his way up, a 
military seaman with a short sword on thigh and a bronze 
helmet on his head, the pioneer post-captain of an imperial 
fleet. Was the tribe inhabiting the Isle of Thanet of a ferocious 
disposition, I wonder, and ready to fall, with stone-studded 
clubs and wooden lances hardened in the fire, upon the backs 
of unwary mariners? 

Amongst the great commercial streams of these islands, 
the Thames is the only one, I think, open to romantic feeling, 
from the fact that the sight of human labour and the sounds 
of human industry do not come down its shores to the very 
sea, destroying the suggestion of mysterious vastness caused 
by the configuration of the shore. The broad inlet of the 
shallow North Sea passes gradually into the contracted shape 
of the river; but for a long time the feeling of the open water 
remains with the ship steering to the westward through one 
of the lighted and buoyed passageways of the Thames, such 
as Queen’s Channel, Prince’s Channel, Four-Fathom Channel; 
or else coming down the Swin from the north. The rush of the 
yellow flood-tide hurries her up as if into the unknown be- 
tween the two fading lines of the coast. There are no features 
to this land, no conspicuous, far-famed landmarks for the 
eye: there is nothing so far down to tell you of the greatest 
agglomeration of mankind on earth dwelling no more than 
five-and-twenty miles away, where the sun sets in a blaze of 
colour flaming on a gold background, and the dark, low 
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shores trend towards each other. And in the great silence 
the deep, faint booming of the big guns being tested at 
Shoeburyness hangs about the Nore—a historical spot in the 
keeping of one of England’s appointed guardians. 

JOsEPH CONRAD. 
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Ir was still dark when we left the Peacock. For a little while, 
pale, uncertain ghosts of houses and trees appeared and 
vanished, and then it was hard, black, frozen day. People 
were lighting their fires; smoke was mounting straight up 
high into the rarefied air; and we were rattling for Highgate 
Archway over the hardest ground I have ever heard the ring 
of iron shoes on. As we got into the country, everything 
seemed to have grown old and grey. The roads, the trees, 
thatched roofs of cottages and homesteads, the ricks in 
farmers’ yards. Outdoor work was abandoned, horse-troughs 
at roadside inns were frozen hard, no stragglers lounged about, 
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doors were close shut, little turnpike houses had blazing fires 
inside, and children (even turnpike people have children, 
and seem to like them) rubbed the frost from the little panes 
of glass with their chubby arms, that their bright eyes might 
catch a glimpse of the solitary coach going by. I don’t know 





when the snow began to set in; but I know that we were 
changing horses somewhere when I heard the guard remark, 
“That the old lady up in the sky was picking her geese pretty 
hard to-day.” Then, indeed, I found the white down falling 
fast and thick. 

The lonely day wore on, and I dozed it out, as a lonely 
traveller does. I was warm and valiant after eating and drink- 
ing—particularly after dinner; cold and depressed at all 
other times. I was always bewildered as to time and place, 
and always more or less out of my senses. The coach and 
horses seemed to execute in chorus Auld Lang Syne, without a 
moment’s intermission. They kept the time and tune with 
the greatest regularity, and rose into the swell at the be- 
ginning of the Refrain, with a precision that worried me to 
death. While we changed horses, the guard and coachman 
went stumping up and down the road, printing off their shoes 
in the snow, and poured so much liquid consolation into them- . 
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selves without being any the worse for it, that I began to 
confound them, as it darkened again, with two great white 
casks standing on end. Our horses tumbled down in solitary 
places, and we got them up—which was the pleasantest 
variety I had, for it warmed me. And it snowed and snowed, 





and still it snowed, and never left off snowing. All night long 
we went on in this manner. Thus we came round the clock, 
upon the Great North Road, to the performance of Auld 
Lang Syne all day again. And it snowed and snowed, and 
still it snowed, and never left off snowing. 

I forget now where we were at noon on the second day, 
and where we ought to have been; but I know that we were 
scores of miles behindhand, and that our case was growing 
worse every hour. The drift was becoming prodigiously deep; 
landmarks were getting snowed out; the road and the fields 
were all one: instead of having fences and hedge-rows to 
guide us, we went crunching on over an unbroken surface of 
ghastly white that might sink beneath us at any moment and 
drop us down a whole hillside. Still the coachman and guard 
—who kept together on the box, always in council, and look- 
ing well about them—made out the track with astonishing 
sagacity. 
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When we came in sight of a town, it looked, to my fancy, 
like a large drawing on a slate, with abundance of slate-pencil 
expended on the churches and houses where the snow lay 
thickest. When we came within a town, and found the church 
clocks all stopped, the dial-faces choked with snow, and the 
inn-signs blotted out, it seemed as if the whole place were 
overgrown with white moss. As to the coach, it was a mere 
snowball, similarly, the men and boys who ran along beside 
us to.the town’s end, turning our clogged wheels and encourag- 
ing our horses, were men and boys of snow; and the bleak wild 
solitude to which they at last dismissed us was a snowy Sahara. 
One would have thought this enough: notwithstanding which, 
I pledge my word that it snowed and snowed, and still it 
snowed, and never left off snowing. 

We performed Auld Lang Syne the whole day; seeing 
nothing, out of towns and villages, but the track of stoats, 
hares, and foxes, and sometimes of birds. At nine o’clock at 
night, on a Yorkshire moor, a cheerful burst from our horn, 
and a welcome sound of talking, with a glimmering and 
moving about of lanterns, roused me from my drowsy state. 
I found that we were going to change. 

They helped me out, and I said to a waiter, whose bare 
head became as white as King Lear’s in a’ single minute, 
“What Inn is this?” 

“The Holly-Tree, Sir,” said he. 

“Upon my word, I believe,” said I apologetically, to the 
guard and coachman, “that I must stop here! . . .” 

Cuartes DICKENS. 
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MANKIND, as a Chinese manuscript, which my friend M. 
was obliging enough to read and explain to me, for the first 
seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting 
it from the living animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this 
day. This period is not obscurely hinted at by their great \) 
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Confucius in the second chapter of his Mundane Mutations, 

where he designates a kind of golden age by the term Cho- 
fang, literally the Cooks’ holiday. The manuscript goes on 
to say, that the art of roasting, or rather broiling (which I 
take to be the elder brother) was accidentally discovered in 
the manner following. The swine-herd, No-ti, having gone 
out into the woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect 
mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest 
son, Bo-Bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond of playing 
with fire, as younkers of his age commonly are, let some 
sparks escape, into a bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, 
spread the conflagration over every part of their poor mansion 
to ashes. Together with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian 
makeshift of a building, you may think it) what was of much 
more importance, a fine litter of new farrowed pigs, no less 
than nine in number, perished. China pigs have been esteemed 
a luxury all over the East from the remotest periods that we 
read of. Bo-Bo was in the utmost consideration, as you may 
think, not so much for the sake of the tenement, which his 
father and he could easily build up again, with a few dry 
branches, and the labour of an hour or two, at any time, as 
for the loss of the pigs. 

While he was thinking what he should say to his father, 
and wringing his hands, over the smoking remnants of one 
of those intimely sufferers, an odour assailed his nostrils, 
unlike any scent he had before experienced. What could it 
proceed from?—not from the burnt cottage—he had smelt 
that smell before—indeed this was by no means the first 
accident of the kind which had occurred through the negli- 
gence of this unlucky fire-brand. Much less did it resemble 
that of any known herb, weed or flower. A premonitory 
moistening at the same time overflowed his nether lip. He 
knew not what to think. He next stooped down to feel the 
pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, 
and for the first time in his life (in the world’s life indeed, 
for before him no man had known it) he tasted crackling. 
Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. 
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The truth at length broke into his slow understanding, 
that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so 
delicious; and surrendering himself up to the new-born pleas- 
ure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched 
skin with the flesh next to it, and was cramming it down his 
throat in a beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the 
smoking rafters, armed with retributory cudgel and finding 
how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the young rogue’s 
shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, which Bo-Bo heeded not 
any more than if they had been flies. The tickling pleasure, 
which he experienced in his lower regions, had rendered him 
callous to any inconvenience he might feel in those remote 
quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not beat him 
from the pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, be- 
coming a little more sensible of his position, something like 
the following dialogue ensued: 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring? 
Is it not enough that you have burnt me down three houses 
with your dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you, but you must 
be eating fire, and I know not what—what have you got there, 
» Tsay?” 

“O, father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste how nice 
the burnt pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his son 
and he cursed himself that he had ever begot himself a son 
that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morn- 
ing, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it 
asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force into the fists of 
Ho-ti, still shouting, “Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father, 
only taste—O Lord’’—with such like barbarous ejaculations, 
cramming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while he grasped the abominable 
thing, wavering whether he should not put his son to death 
for an unnatural young monster, when the crackling scorching 
his fingers, as it had done his son’s, he in his turn tasted some 
of its flavour, which, make what sour mouth he would for a, 
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pretence, proved not altogether displeasing to him. In con- 
clusion (for the manuscript here is a little tedious) both 
father and son fairly sat down to the mess, and never left off 
till they had dispatched all that remained of the litter. 
CuHarves LaMs. 


bHE HUNDREDTH 
PARTRIDGE 


I was once acquainted with a famous shooter whose name was 
William Ewing. He was a barrister of Philadelphia, but be- 
came far more renowned by his gun than by his law cases. 
We spent scores of days together a-shooting, and were ex- 
tremely well matched, I, having excellent dogs and caring 
little about my reputation as a shot, his dogs being good for 
nothing, and he, caring more about his reputation as a shot 
than as a lawyer. The fact which I am going to relate respect- 
ing this gentleman ought to be a warning to young men, how 
they become enamoured of this species of vanity. 


We had gone about ten miles from our home, to shoot 


where partridges were said to be very plentiful. We found 
them so. In the course of a November day, he had just before 
dark, shot and sent to the farmhouse, or kept in his bag, 
ninety-nine partridges. He made some few double shots, and 
he might have a miss or two, for he sometimes shot when 
out of my sight on account of the woods. However, he said 
that he killed at every shot; and as he had counted the birds 
when he went to dinner at the farmhouse and when he cleaned 
his gun, he, just before sunset, knew that he had killed nénety- 
nine partridges, every one upon the wing, and a great part of 
them in woods very thickly set with largish trees. It was a 
grand achievement; but, unfortunately, he wanted to make 
it a hundred. The sun was setting, and in that country, dark- 
ness comes almost at once; it is more like the going out of a 
candle than that of a fire; and I wanted to be off, as we 
had a very bad road to go, and as he, being under strict petti- 
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coat government, to which he most loyally and dutifully sub- 
mitted, was compelled to get home that night, taking me with 
him, the vehicle (horse and gig) being mine. I therefore 
pressed him to come away, and moved on myself towards 
the house (that of old John Brown, in Bucks county, grand- 
father of that General Brown, who gave some of our whiskered 
heroes such a rough handling last war, which was waged 
for the purpose of “deposing James Madison”) at which 
house I would have stayed all night, but from which I was 
compelled to go by that watchful government under which 
he had the good fortune to live. Therefore I was in haste to 
be off. No: he would kill the hundredth bird! In vain did I 
talk of the bad road and its many dangers for want of moon. 
The poor partridges, which we had scattered about, were 
calling all around us; and, just at this moment, up got one 
under his feet, in a field in which the wheat was three or 
four inches high. He shot and missed. ‘‘That’s it,” said he, 
running as if to pick wp the bird. ““What!” said I, “you don’t 
think you killed, do you? Why there is the bird now, not 
only alive, but calling in that wood,” which was at about a 
hundred yards’ distance. He, in that form of words usually 
employed in such cases, asserted that he shot the bird and 
saw it fall; and I, in much about the same form of words, 
asserted that he had missed, and that I, with my own eyes, 
saw the bird fly into the wood. This was too much! To miss 
once out of a hundred times! To lose such a chance of im- 
mortality! He was a good-humoured man; I liked him very 
much; and I could not help feeling for him when he said, 
“Well, Szr, I killed the bird; and if you choose to go away 
and take your dog away, so as to prevent me from finding 
it, you must do it; the dog is yours to be sure.” “The dog,” 
said I, in a very mild tone, “why, Ewing, there is the spot; 
and could we not see it, upon this smooth green surface, 
if it were there?” However, he began to Jook about; and I 
called the dog, and affected to join him in the search. Pity 
for his weakness got the better of my dread of the bad road. 
After walking backward and forward many times upon about . 
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twenty yards square with our eyes to the ground, looking for 
what both of us knew was not there, I had passed him (he 
going one way and I the other), and I happened to be turn- 
ing round just after I had passed him, when I saw him, putting 
his hand behind him, take a partridge out of his bag and let 
ét fall upon the ground! I felt no temptation to detect him, 
but turned away my head, and kept looking about. Presently 
he, having returned to the spot where the bird was, called out 
to me, in a most triumphant tone: “Here! here! Come here!” 
I went up to him, and he, pointing with his finger down to 
the bird, and looking hard in my face at the same time, said, 
“There, Cobbett; I hope that will be a warning to you never 
to be obstinate again!” “Well,” said I, “come along’: and 
away we went as merry as larks. When we got to Brown’s 
he told them the story, triumphed over me most clamorously ; 
and, though he often repeated the story to my face, I never 
had the heart to let him know, that I knew of the imposition 
which puerile vanity had induced so sensible and honourable 
a young man to be mean enough to practise. 
Wi1LiiaM CosBeETT. 


MR. COLLINS PROPOSES 
MARRIAGE 


Tue next day opened a new scene at Longbourn. Mr. Collins 
made his declaration in form. Having resolved to do it with- 
out loss of time, as his leave of absence extended only to the 
following Saturday, and having no feelings of diffidence to 
make it distressing to himself even at the moment, he set 
about it in a very orderly manner, with all the observances 
which he supposed a regular part of the business. On finding 
Mrs. Bennet, Elizabeth, and one of the younger girls to- 
gether, soon after breakfast, he addressed the mother in these 
words: “May I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honour of a private 
audience with her in the course of this morning?” 
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Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a blush of 
surprise, Mrs. Bennet instantly answered, “Oh, dear!'—Yes— 
certainly. I am sure Lizzy will be very happy—I am sure she 
can have no objection. Come, Kitty, I want you upstairs.” 
And, gathering her work together, she was hastening away, 
when Elizabeth called out: 

“Dear ma’am, do not go. I beg you will not go. Mr. Collins 
must excuse me. He can have nothing to say to me that any- 
body need not hear. I am going away myself.” 

“No, no, nonsense, Lizzy. I desire you will stay where 
you are.” And upon Elizabeth’s seeming really, with vexed 
and embarrassed looks, about to escape, she added, “Lizzy, I 
énstst upon your staying and hearing Mr. Collins.” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction—and a 
moment’s consideration making her also sensible that it would 
be wisest to get it over as soon and as quietly as possible, 
she sat down again, and tried to conceal, by incessant employ- 
ment, the feelings which were divided between distress and 
diversion. Mrs. Bennet and Kitty walked off, and as soon 
as they were gone Mr. Collins began: 

“Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your modesty, 
so far from doing you any dis-service, rather adds to your 
other perfections. You would have been less amiable in my 
eyes had there not been this little unwillingness; but allow 
me to assure you, that I have your respected mother’s per- 
mission for this address. You can hardly doubt the purport 
of my discourse, however your natural delicacy may lead 
you to dissemble; my attentions have been too marked to be 
mistaken. Almost as soon as I entered the house, I singled 
you out as the companion of my future life. But before I am 
Tun away with by my feelings on this subject, perhaps it 
would be advisable for me to state my reasons for marrying 
—and, moreover, for coming into Hertfordshire with the de- 
sign of selecting a wife, as I certainly did.” 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn composure, 
being run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so near 
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laughing, that she could not use the short pause he allowed 
in any attempt to stop him further, and he continued: 

“My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a right 
thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances (like myself) 
to set the example of matrimony in his parish; secondly, that 
I am convinced it will add very greatly to my happiness; and 
thirdly,—which perhaps I ought to have mentioned earlier, 
that it is the particular advice and recommendation of the 
very noble lady whom I have the honour of calling patroness. 
Twice has she condescended to give me her opinion (un- 
asked too!) on this subject; and it was but the very Satur- 
day night before I left Hunsford—between our pools at 
quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was arranging Miss de 
Bourgh’s footstool—that she said, ‘Mr. Collins, you must 
marry. A clergyman like you must marry,—choose properly, 


choose a gentlewoman for my sake and for your own; let 


her be an active, useful sort of person, not brought up high, 
but able to make a small income go a good way. This is my 
advice. Find such a woman as soon as you can, bring her to 
Hunsford, and I will visit her.” Allow me by the way to ob- 
serve, my fair cousin, that I do not reckon the notice and 
kindness of Lady Catherine de Bourgh as among the least of 
the advantages in my power to offer. You will find her man- 
ners beyond anything I can describe; and your wit and 
vivacity, I think, must be acceptable to her, especially when 
tempered with the silence and respect which her rank will 
inevitably excite. Thus much for my general intention in 
favour of matrimony; it remains to be told why my views 
were directed to Longbourn instead of my own neighbour- 
hood, where I assure you, there are many amiable young 
women. But the fact is, that being, as I am, to inherit this 
estate after the death of your honoured father (who, however, 
may live many years longer), I could not satisfy myself with- 
out resolving to choose a wife from among his daughters, 
that the loss to them might be as little as possible, when the 
melancholy event takes place—which, however, as I have 
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already said, may not be for several years. This has been my 
motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter myself it will not sink 
me in your esteem. And now nothing remains for me but to 
assure you in the most animated language of the violence 
of my affection. To fortune I am perfectly indifferent, and 
shall make no demand of that nature on your father, since I 
am well aware that it could not be complied with; and that 
one thousand pounds in the 4 per cents., which will not be 
yours till after your mother’s decease, is all you may ever 
be entitled to. On that head, therefore, I shall be uniformly 
silent; and you may assure yourself that no ungenerous re- 
proach shall ever pass my lips when we are married.” 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

“You are too hasty, sir,’ she cried. “You forget that I 
have made no answer. Let me do it without further loss of 
time. Accept my thanks for the compliment you are paying 
me. I am very sensible of the honour of your proposals, but 
it is impossible for me to do otherwise than decline them.” 

“I am not now to learn,” replied Mr. Collins, with a 
formal wave of the hand, “that it is usual with young ladies 
to reject the addresses of the man whom they secretly mean 
to accept, when he first applies for their favour, and that 
sometimes the refusal is repeated a second or even a third 
time. I am therefore by no means discouraged by what you 
have just said, and shall hope to lead you to the altar ere 
long.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, “your hope is rather 
an extraordinary one after my declaration. I do assure you 
that I am not one of those young ladies (if such young ladies 
there are) who are so daring as to risk their happiness on the 
chance of being asked a second time. I am perfectly serious in 
my refusal. You could not make me happy, and I am con- 
vinced that J am the last woman in the world who would 
make you so. Nay, were your friend Lady Catherine to know 
me, I am persuaded she would find me in every respect ill 
qualified for the situation.” 

“Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” + 
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said Mr. Collins very gravely—‘“but I cannot imagine that 
her ladyship would at all disapprove of you. And you may be 
certain that when I have the honour of seeing her again, I 
shall speak in the highest terms of your modesty, economy, 
and other amiable qualifications.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be unnec- 
essary. You must give me leave to judge for myself, and pay 
me the compliment of believing what I say. I wish you very 
happy and very rich, and by refusing your hand, do all in 
my power to prevent your being otherwise. In making me the 
offer, you must have satisfied the delicacy of your feelings 
with regard to my family, and may take possession of Long- 
bourn estate whenever it falls, without any self-reproach. 
This matter may be considered, therefore, as finally settled.” 
And rising as she thus spoke, she would have quitted the room, 
had not Mr. Collins thus addressed her: 

“When I do myself the honour of speaking to you next on 
the subject, I shall hope to receive a more favourable answer 
than you now have given me; though I am far from accusing 
you of cruelty at present, because I know it to be the estab- 
lished custom of your sex to reject a man on the first applica- 
tion, and perhaps you have even now said as much to encour- 
age my suit as would be consistent with the true delicacy of 
_ the female character.” 

“Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth with some warmth, 
“you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have hitherto said 
can appear to you in the form of encouragement, I know not 
how to express my refusal in such a way as may convince 
you of being one.” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear cousin, 
that your refusal of my addresses is merely words of course. 
My reasons for believing it are briefly these: It does not ap- 
pear to me that my hand is unworthy your acceptance, or that 
the establishment I can offer would be any other than highly 
desirable. My situation in life, my connection with the fam- 
ity of De Bourgh, and my relationship to your own, are cir- 
cumstances highly in my favour; and you should take it into 
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further consideration that, in spite of your manifold attrac- 
tions, it is by no means certain that another offer of marriage 
may ever be made you. Your portion is, unhappily, so small, 
that it will in all likelihood undo the effects of your loveliness 
and amiable qualifications. As J must therefore conclude that 
you are not serious in your rejection of me, I shall choose to 
attribute it to your wish of increasing my love by suspense, 
according to the usual practice of elegant females.” 

“T do assure you, sir, that I have no pretentions whatever 
to that kind of elegance which consists in tormenting a re- 
spectable man. I would rather be paid the compliment of be- 
ing believed sincere. I thank you again and again for the 
honour you have done me in your proposals, but to accept 
them is absolutely impossible. My feelings in every respect for- 
bid it. Can I speak plainer? Do not consider me now as an 
elegant female, intending to plague you, but as a rational 
creature, speaking the truth from her heart.” 

“You are uniformly charming!” cried he, with an air of 
awkward gallantry; “and I am persuaded that when sanc- 
tioned by the express authority of both your excellent par- 
ents, my proposals will not fail of being acceptable.” 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Elizabeth 
would make no reply, and immediately and in silence with- 
drew; determined, that if he persisted in considering her re- 
peated refusals as flattering encouragement, to apply to her 
father, whose negative might be uttered in such a manner 
as must be decisive, and whose behaviour at least could not be 
mistaken for the affectation and coquetry of an elegant fe- 
male. 


Mr. Collins was not left long to the silent contemplation 
of his successful love; for Mrs. Bennet, having dawdled about 
in the vestibule to watch for the end of the conference, no 
sooner saw Elizabeth open the door and with quick steps 
pass her towards the staircase, than she entered the breakfast- 
room and congratulated both him and herself in warm terms 
on the happy prospect of their nearer connection. Mr. Collins » 
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received and returned these felicitations with equal pleasure, 
and then proceeded to relate the particulars of the interview, 
with the result of which he trusted he had every reason to be 
satished, since the refusal which his cousin had steadfastly 
given him would naturally flow from her bashful modesty 
and the genuine delicacy of her character. 

‘ This information, however, startled Mrs. Bennet—she 
would have been glad to be equally satisfied that her daughter 
had meant to encourage him by protesting against his pro- 
posals, but she dared not believe it, and could not help say- 
ing so. 

“But depend upon it, Mr. Collins,” she added, “that Lizzy 

shall be brought to reason. I will speak to her about it myself 

directly. She is a very headstrong, foolish girl, and does not 
know her own interest; but I will make her know it.” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, madam,’ cried Mr. 
Collins: “but if she is really headstrong and foolish, I know 
not whether she would altogether be a very desirable wife 
to a man in my situation, who naturally looks for happiness 
in the marriage state. If therefore she actually persists in 
rejecting my suit, perhaps it were better not to force her into 
accepting me, because, if liable to such defects of temper, 
she could not contribute much to my felicity.” 

“Sir, you quite misunderstand me,” said Mrs. Bennet, 
alarmed. “Lizzy is only headstrong in such matters as these. 
In everything else she is as good-natured a girl as ever lived. 
I will go directly to Mr. Bennet, and we shall very soon settle 
it with her, I am sure.” 

She would not give him time to reply, but hurrying in- 
stantly to her husband, called out as she entered the library, 
“Oh! Mr. Bennet, you are wanted immediately; we are all 
in an uproar. You must come and make Lizzy marry Mr. 
Collins, for she vows she will not have him; and if you do 
not make haste he will change his mind and not have her.” 

Mr. Bennet raised his eyes from his book as she entered, 
and fixed them on her face with a calm unconcern which was 
not in the least altered by her communication. 
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“T have not the pleasure of understanding you,” said he, 
when she had finished her speech. “Of what are you talking?” 

“Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declares she will not 
have Mr. Collins, and Mr. Collins begins to say that he will 
not have Lizzy.” 

“And what am I to do on the occasion?—It seems a 
hopeless business.” 

“Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell her that you in- 
sist-upon her marrying him.” 

“Let her be called down. She shall hear my opinion.” 

Mrs. Bennet rang the bell, and Miss Elizabeth was sum- 
moned to the library. 

“Come here, child,’”’ cried her father as she appeared. “T 
have sent for you on an affair of importance. I understand 
that Mr. Collins has made you an offer of marriage. Is it 
true?” 

Elizabeth replied that it was. 

“Very well—and this offer of marriage you have refused?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Very well. We now come to the point. Your mother in- 
sists upon your accepting it. Is it not so, Mrs. Bennet?’ 

“Yes, or I will never see her again.” 

“An unhappy alternative is before you, Elizabeth. From 
this day you must be a stranger to one of your parents. Your 
mother will never see you again if you do mot marry Mr, 
Collins, and I will never see you again if you do.” 

JANE AUSTEN. 
(From “Pride and Prejudice.”) 


THE CANARY 


. . . You see that big nail to the right of the front door? I 

can scarcely look at it even now and yet I could not bear to 

take it out. I should like to think it was there always even after 

my time. I sometimes hear the next people saying, “There 
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} must nave Been, a cage hanging from there.” And it comforts 
me; I feel he is not quite forgotten. 


. You cannot imagine how wonderfully he sang. It 
was not like the singing of other canaries. And that isn’t just 
my fancy. Often, from the window, I used to see people stop 
at the gate to listen, or they would lean over the fence by the 
mock-orange for quite a long time—carried away. I suppose 
it sounds absurd to you—it wouldn’t if you had heard him— 
but it really seemed to me that he sang whole songs with a 
beginning and an end to them. 

For instance, when I’d finished the house in the afternoon, 
and changed my blouse and brought my sewing on to the 
verandah here, he used to hop, hop, hop from one perch to 
another, tap against the bars as if to attract my attention, 
sip a little water just as a professional singer might, and 
then break into a song so exquisite that I had to put my needle 
down to listen to him. I can’t describe it; I wish I could. But 
it was always the same, every afternoon, and IJ felt that I 
understood every note of it. 

. I loved him. How I loved him! Perhaps it does not 
matter so very much what it is one loves in this world. But 
love something one must. Of course, there was always my little 
house and the garden, but for some reason they were never 
enough. Flowers respond wonderfully, but they don’t sympa- 
thize. Then I loved the evening star. Does that sound foolish? 
I used to go into the backyard, after sunset, and wait for it 
until it shone above the dark gum tree. I used to whisper 
“There you are, my darling.” And just in that first moment 
it seemed to be shining for me alone. It seemed to understand 
this . . . something which is like longing, and yet it is not 
longing. Or regret—it is more like regret. And yet regret 
for what? I have much to be thankful for. 

. But after he came into my life I forgot the evening 
star; I did not need it any more. But it was strange. When 
the Chinaman who came to the door with birds to sell, held 
him up in his tiny cage, and instead of fluttering, fluttering, 
like the poor goldfinches, he gave a faint, small chirp, I 
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found myself saying, just as I had said to the star over the 
gum tree, “There you are, my darling.” From that moment 
he was mine. 

. . . It surprises me even now to remember how he and 
I shared each other’s lives. The moment I came down in the 
morning and took the cloth off his cage he greeted me with 
a drowsy little note. I knew it meant ‘“Missus! Missus!” 
Then I hung him on the nail outside while I got my three 
young men their breakfasts, and I never brought him in until 
we had the house to ourselves again. Then, when the wash- 
ing-up was done, it was quite a little entertainment. I spread 
a newspaper over the corner of the table and when I put the 
cage on it he used to beat with his wings despairingly, as if he 
didn’t know what was coming. “You're a regular little ac- 
tor,” I used to scold him. 

I scraped the tray, dusted it with fresh sand, filled his seed 
and water tins, tucked a piece of chickweed and half a chili 
between the bars. And I am perfectly certain he understood 
and appreciated every item of this little performance. You see 
by nature he was exquisitely neat. There was never a speck on 
his perch. And you’d only to see him enjoy his bath to realize 
he had a real small passion for cleanliness. His bath was put 
in last. And the moment it was in he positively leapt into it. 
First he fluttered one wing, then the other, then he ducked 
his head and dabbled his breast feathers. Drops of water were 
scattered all over the kitchen, but still he would not get out. 
I used to say to him, “Now that’s quite enough. You're only 
showing off.” 

And at last out he hopped and, standing on one leg, he 
began to peck himself dry. Finally, he gave a shake, a flick, a 
twitter and he lifted his throat—oh, I can hardly bear to 
recall it. I was always cleaning the knives at the time. And 
it almost seemed to me the knives sang too, as I rubbed them 
bright on the board. 

. . . Company, you see—that was what he was. Perfect 
company. If you have lived alone you will realize how pre- 
cious that is. Of course, there were my three young men who 
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came into supper every evening, and sometimes they stayed 
in the dining-room afterwards reading the paper. But I could 
not expect them to be interested in the little things that made 
my day. Why should they be? I was nothing to them. In 
fact, I overheard them one evening talking about me on the 
stairs as “the Scarecrow.” No matter. It doesn’t matter. Not 
in the least. I quite understand. They are young. Why should I 
mind? But I remember feeling so especially thankful that 
I was not quite alone that evening. I told him, after they had 
gone out. I said, “Do you know what they call Missus?” 
And he put his head on one side and looked at me with his 
little bright eye until I could not help laughing. It seemed to 
amuse him. 

. Have you kept birds? If you haven’t all this must 
sound, perhaps, exaggerated. People have the idea that birds 
are heartless, cold little creatures, not like dogs or cats. My 
washer-woman used to say on Mondays, when she wondered 
why I didn’t keep “a nice fox terrier, There’s no comfort, 
Miss, in a canary.” Untrue. Dreadfully untrue. I remember 
one night. I had had a very awful dream—dreams can be 
dreadfully cruel—even after I had woken up I could not 
get over it. So I put on my dressing-gown and went down to 
the kitchen for a glass of water. It was a winter night and 
raining hard. 

I suppose I was still half asleep, but through the kitchen 
window, that hadn’t a blind, it seemed to me the dark was 
staring in, spying. And suddenly I felt that it was unbearable 
that I had no one to whom I could say “I’ve had such a dread- 
ful dream,” or—or “Hide me from the dark.” I even covered 
my face for a minute. And then there came a little “Sweet! 
Sweet!” His cage was on the table, and the cloth had slipped 
so that a chink of light shone through. “Sweet! Sweet!” said 
the darling little fellow again, softly, as much as to say, “Tm 
here, Missus! I’m here!’ That was so beautifully comforting 
that I nearly cried. 

. . . And now he’s gone. I shall never have another bird, 
another pet of any kind. How could I? When I found him, 
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lying on his back with his eye dim and his claws wrung, when 
I realized that never again should I hear my darling sing, 
something seemed to die in me. My heart felt hollow, as if it 
was his cage. I shall get over it. Of course. I must. One can get 
over anything in time. And people always say I have a cheer- 
ful disposition. They are quite right. I thank my God I have. 

. . . All the same, without being morbid, and giving way 
to—to memories and so on, I must confess that there does 
seem to me something sad in life. It is hard to say what it is. 
I don’t mean the sorrow that we all know, like illness and 
poverty and death. No, it is something different. It is there, 
deep down, deep down, part of one, like one’s breathing. How- 
ever hard I work and tire myself I have only to stop to know 
it is there, waiting. I often wonder if everybody feels the same. 
One can never know. But isn’t it extraordinary that under his 
sweet, joyful little singing it was just this—sadness?—Ah, 
what is it?—that I heard. 

KaTHERINE MANSFIELD. 


WHY? 


. . - THEN I put her through the following catechism: . . . 

“Why do you love him, Miss Cathy?” 

“Nonsense, I do—that’s sufficient.” 

“By no means; you must say why?” 

“Well, because he is handsome, and pleasant to be with.” 

“Bad!” was my commentary. 

“And because he is young and cheerful.” 

“Bad, still.” 

“And because he loves me.” 

“Indifferent, coming there.” 

“And he will be rich, and I shall like to be the greatest 
woman of the neighbourhood, and I shall be proud of having 
such a husband.” 

“Worst of all. And now, say how you love him?” 

“As everybody loves—You’re silly, Nellie.” 
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- “Not at all—Answer.” 

“T Jove the ground under his feet, and the air over his head, 
and everything he touches, and every word he says. I love all 
his looks, and all his actions, and him entirely and altogether. 
There now!” 

“And why?” 

“Nay; you are making a jest of it: it is exceedingly ill- 
natured! It’s no jest to me!” said the young lady scowling, 
and turning her face to the fire. 

“I’m very far from jesting, Miss Catherine,” I replied. 
“You love Mr. Edgar because he is handsome, and young, and 
cheerful, and rich, and loves you. The last, however, goes for 
nothing: you would love him without that, probably; and 
with it you wouldn’t, unless he possessed the four former at- 
tractions.” 

“No, to be sure not: I should only pity him—hate him, 


_ perhaps, if he were ugly, and a clown.” 


“But there are several other handsome, rich, young men in 
the world: handsomer, possibly, and richer than he is. What 
should hinder you from loving them?” 

“Tf there be any, they are out of my way: I’ve seen none 
like Edgar.” 

“You may see some; and he won’t always be handsome, and 
young, and may not always be rich.” 

“He is now; and I have only to do with the present. I wish 
you would speak rationally.” 

“Well, that settles it: if you have only to do with the pres- 
ent, marry Mr. Linton.” 

“J don’t want your permission for that—I shal] marry him: 
and yet you have not told me whether I’m right.” 

“Perfectly right; if people be right to marry only for the 
present. And now, let us hear what you are unhappy about. 
Your brother will be pleased; the old lady and gentleman 
will not object, I think; you will escape from a disorderly, 
comfortless home into a wealthy, respectable one; and you 
love Edgar, and Edgar loves you. All seems smooth and easy: 
where is the obstacle?” 
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“Here and here!” replied Catherine, striking one hand on 
her forehead, and the other on her breast: “in whichever place 
the soul lives. In my soul and in my heart, I’m convinced I’m 
wrong!” 

“That’s very strange! I cannot make it out.” 

“Tt’s my secret. But if you will not mock at me, I’ll explain 
it: I can’t do it distinctly; but P’ll give you a feeling of how 
reel 

She seated herself by me again: her countenance grew 
sadder and grayer, and her clasped hands trembled. 

“Nelly, do you never dream queer dreams?” she said, sud- 
denly, after some minutes’ reflection. 

“Yes, now and then,” I answered. 

“And so do I. P’ve dreamt in my life dreams that have 
stayed with me ever after, and changed my ideas: they’ve 
gone through and through me, like wine through water, and 
altered the colour of my mind. And this is one: I’m going to 
tell it—but take care not to smile at any part of it.” 

“Oh! don’t, Miss Catherine!” I cried. ‘‘We’re dismal 
enough without conjuring up ghosts and visions to perplex 
us. Come, come, be merry and like yourself! Look at little 
Hareton! he’s dreaming nothing dreary. How sweetly he 
smiles in his sleep!” 

“Yes; and how sweetly his father curses in his solitude! 
You remember him, I dare say, when he was just such an- 
other as that chubby thing: nearly as young and innocent. 
However, Nelly, I shall oblige you to listen: it’s not long; 
and I’ve no power to be merry to-night.” 

“T won’t hear it, I won’t hear it!” I repeated hastily. 

I was superstitious about dreams then, and am still, and 
Catherine had an unusual gloom in her aspect, that made me 
dread something from which I might shape a prophecy, and 
foresee a fearful catastrophe. She was vexed, but she did 
not proceed. Apparently taking up another subject, she recom- 
menced in a short time. 

“If I were in heaven, Nelly, I should be extremely miser- 
able.” 
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“Because you are not fit to go there,” I answered. “All sin- 


_ ners would be miserable in heaven.” 


“But it is not for that. I dreamt once that I was there.” 

“T tell you I won’t hearken to your dreams, Miss Catherine! 
I'll go to bed,” IJ interrupted again. 

She laughed, and held me down; for I made a motion to 
leave my chair. 

“This is nothing,” cried she: “I was only going to say that 
heaven did not seem to be my home; and I broke my heart 
with weeping to come back to earth; and the angels were so 
angry that they flung me out into the middle of the heath 
on the top of Wuthering Heights; where I woke sobbing for 
joy. That will do to explain my secret, as well as the other. 
I’ve no more business to marry Edgar Linton than I have to 
be in heaven; and if the wicked man in there had not brought 
Heathcliff so low, I shouldn’t have thought of it. It would 
degrade me to marry Heathcliff now; so he shall never know 
how I love him; and that, not because he’s handsome, Nelly, 
but because he’s more myself than J am. Whatever our souls 
are made of, his and mine are the same; and Linton’s is as 
different as a moonbeam from lightning, or frost from 
Bee se 

Emity Bronte. 


THE MILL. OF DREAMS°* 


THERE was once, dear maidens, a girl who lived in a mill on 
the Sidlesham marches. But in those days the marshlands were 
meadowlands, with streams running in from the coast, so 
that their water was brackish and salt. And sometimes the 
gitl dipped her finger in the water and sucked it and tasted 
the sea. And the taste made storms rise in her heart. Her name 
was Helen. 

1Reprinted by permission from MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE APPLE 


ORCHARD by Eleanor Farjeon. Copyright, 1922, by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 
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The mill-house was a gaunt and gloomy building of stone, 
as grey as sleep, weather-stained with dreams. It had fine 
proportions, and looked like a noble prison. And in fact, if 
a prison is the lock-house of secrets, it was one. The great 
millstones ground day and night, and what the world sent in 
as corn it got back as flour. And as to the secrets of the grind- 
ing it asked no questions, because to the world results are 
everything. It understands death better than sorrow, marriage 
better than love, and birth better thafi creation. And the mill- 
stones of joy and pain, grinding dreams into bread, it seldom 
hears. But Helen heard them, and they were all the knowledge 
she had of life; for if the mill was a prison of dreams, it was 
her prison too. 

Her father the miller was a harsh man and dark; he was 
dark within and without. Her mother was dead; she did not 
remember her. As she grew up she did little by little the work 
of the big place. She was her father’s servant, and he kept her 
as close to her work as he kept his millstones to theirs. He was 
morose, and welcomed no company. Gaiety he hated. Helen 
knew no songs, for she had heard none. From morning till 
night she worked for her father. When she had done all her 
other work she spun flax into linen for skirts and gowns, and 
wool for stockings and vests. If she went outside the mill- 
house, it was only for a few steps for a few moments. She 
wasn’t two miles from the sea, but she had never seen it. 
But she tasted the salt water and smelt the salt wind. 

Like all things that grow up away from the light she was 
pale. Her oval face was like ivory, and her lips, instead of 
being scarlet, had the tender red of apple-blossom, after the 
unfolding of the bright bud. Her hair was black and smooth 
and heavy, and lay on either side of her face like a starling’s 
wings. Her eyes, too, were as black as midnight, and some- 
times like midnight they were deep and sightless, But when 
she was neither working nor spinning she would steal away 
to the millstones, and stand there watching and listening. 
And then there were two stars in the midnight. She came 
away from those stolen times powdered with flour. Her black, 
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hair and her brows and lashes, her old blue gown, her rough 
hands and fair neck, and her white face—all that was dark 
and pale in her was merged in a mist, and seen only through 
the clinging dust of the millstones. She would try to wipe 
off all the evidences of her secret occasions, but her father 
_ generally knew. Had he known nothing else, he need only 
have looked at her eyes before they lost their starlight. 

One day when she was seventeen years old there was a 
knock at the mill-housé®door. Nobody ever knocked. Her 
father was the only man who came in and went out. The mill 
stood solitary in those days. The face of the country has since 
been changed by man and God, but at that time there were 
no habitations in sight. At regular times the peasants brought 
their grain and fetched their meal; but the miller kept his 
daughter away from his,custom. He never said why. Doubt- 
less at the back of his mind was the thought of losing what 
was useful to him. Most parents have their ways of trying 
to keep their children; in some it is this way, in others that; 
not many learn to keep them by letting them go. 

So when the knock came at the door, it was the strangest 
thing that had ever happened in Helen’s life. She ran to the 
door and stood with her hand on the heavy wooden bar that 
fell across it into a great socket. Her heart beat fast. Before 
we know a thing it is a thousand things. Only one thing would 
be there when she lifted the bar. But as she stood with her 
hand upon it, a host of presences hovered on the other side. 
A knight in armour; a king in his gold crown; a god in the 
guise of a beggar; an angel with a sword; a dragon even; a 
woman to be her friend; her mother... a child. ... 

“Would it be better not to open?’ thought Helen. For 
then she would never know. Yes, then she could run to her 
millstones and fling them her thoughts in the husk, and lis- 
ten, listen while they ground them into dreams. What knowl- 
edge would be better than that? What would she lose by 
opening the door? 

But she had to open the door. 

Outside on the stones stood a common lad. He might 
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have been three years older than she. He had a cap with a hole 
in it in his hand, and a shabby jersey that left his brown 
neck bare. He was whistling when she lifted the bar, but he 
stopped as the door fell back, and gave Helen a quick and 
careless look. 

“Can I have a bit of bread?” he asked. 

Helen stared at him without answering. She was so unused 
to people that her mind had to be summoned from a world 
of ghosts before she could hear and utter real words. The 
boy waited for her to speak, but, as she did not, shrugged 
his shoulders and turned away whistling his tune. 

Then she understood that he was going, and she ran after 
him quickly and touched his sleeve. He turned again, ex- 
pecting her to speak: but she was still dumb. 

“Thought better of it?” he said. 

Helen said slowly, “Why did you ask me for bread?” 

“Why?” He looked her up and down. “To mend my boots 
with, of course.” 

She looked at his boots. 

“You silly thing,” grinned the boy. 

A faint colour came under her skin. “I’m sorry for being 
stupid. I suppose you’re hungry.” 

“As a hunter. But there’s no call to trouble you. I’ll be 
where I can get bread, and meat too, in forty minutes. Good- 
bye, child.” 

“No,” said Helen. “Please don’t go. I’d like to give you 
some bread.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the boy. “What frightened you? Did 
you think I was a scamp?” 

“I wasn’t frightened,” said Helen. 

“Don’t tell me,” mocked the boy. “You couldn’t get a 
word out.” 

“I wasn’t frightened.” 

“You thought I was a bad lot. You don’t know I’m not one 
now.” 

Helen’s eyes filled with tears. She turned away quickly. 
“Tl get you your bread,” she said. ) 
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“You are a silly, aren’t you?” said the boy as she disap- 
peared. . 

Before long she came back with half a loaf in one hand, 
and something in the other which she kept behind her back. 

“Thanks,” said the boy, taking the bit of loaf. “What 
else have you got there?” 

It’s something better than bread,” said Helen slowly. 

“Well, let’s have a look at it.” 

She took her hand from behind her, and offered him seven 
ears of wheat. They were heavy with grain, and bowed on 
their ripe stems. 

“Ts this what you call better than bread?” he asked. 

“Tt is better.” 

“Oh, all right. I shan’t eat it though—not all at once.” 

“No,” said Helen, “keep it till you’re hungry. The grains 
go quite a long way when you're hungry.” 

“Pll eat one a year,” said the boy, “and then they'll go 
so far they'll outlast me my lifetime.” 

“Ves,” said Helen, “but the bread will be gone in forty 
minutes. And then you’ll be where you can get meat.” 

“You funny thing,” said the boy, puzzled because she 
never smiled. 

“Where can you get meat?” she asked. 

“In a boat, fishing for rabbits.” 

But she took no notice of the rabbits. She said eagerly, 
“A boat? are you going in a boat?” 

xe.” 

“Are you a sailor?” 

“You've hit it.” 

“You've seen the sea! you’ve been on the sea! sailors do 
a 

“Oh, dear no,” said the boy, “we sail three times round the 
duck-pond and come home for tea.” 

Helen hung her head. The boy put his hand up to his mouth 
and watched her over it. 

“Well,” he said presently, “I must get along to Pagham.” 
He stuck the little sheaf of wheat through the hole in his 
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cap, and it bobbed like a ruddy-gold plume over his ear. Then 
he felt in his pocket and after some fumbling got hold of 
what he wanted and pulled it out. “Here you are, child,” 
he said, “and thank you again.” 

He put his present into her hand and swung off whistling. 
He turned once to wave to her, and the corn in his cap nodded 
with its weight and his light gait. She stood gazing till he 
was out of sight, and then she looked at what he had given 
her. It was a shell. 

She had heard of shells, of course, but she had never seen 
one. Yet she knew this was no English shell. It was as large 
as the top of a teacup, but more oval than round. Over its 
surface, like pearl, rippled waves of sea-green and sea-blue, 
under a lustre that was like golden moonlight on the ocean. 
She could not define or trace the waves of colour; they flowed 
in and out of each other with interchangeable movement. 
One half of the outer rim, which was transparently thin and 
curled like the fantastic edge of a surf wave, was flecked 
with a faint play of rose and cream and silver, that melted 
imperceptibly into the moonlit sea. When she turned the shell 
over she found that she could not see its heart. The blue-green 
side of the shell curled under like a smooth billow, and then 
broke into a world of caves, and caves within caves, whose 
final secret she could not discover. But within and within the 
colour grew deeper and deeper, bottomless blues and unfath- 
omable greens, shot with such gleams of light as made her 
heart throb, for they were like the gleams that shoot through 
our dreams, the light that just eludes us when we wake. 

She went into the mill, trembling from head to foot... . . 

ELeanor Farjeon. 


OLDS UNA 


Tue dunes are in another world. They are two miles across 
the uncertain and hazardous tide races of the estuary. The 
folk of the village never go over. The dunes are nothing. , 
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They are the horizon. They are only seen in idleness, or when 
the weather is scanned, or an incoming ship is marked. The 
dunes are but a pallid phantom of land so delicately golden 
that it is surprising to find it constant. The faint glow of 
that dilated shore, quavering just above the sea, the sea in- 
tensely blue and positive, might wreathe and vanish at any 
moment in the pour of wind from the Atlantic, whose endless 
strength easily bears in and’ over us vast involuted contin- 
ents of white cloud. The dunes tremble in the broad flood 
of wind, light, and sea, diaphanous and fading, always on 
the limit of vision, the point of disappearing, but are estab- 
lished. They are soundless, immaterial, and far, like a pleasing 
and personal illusion, a luminous dream of lasting tranquil- 
lity in a better but an unapproachable place, and the thought 
of crossing to them never suggests anything so obvious 
as a boat. They look like no coast that could be reached. 

It was a perverse tide on a windless day which drifted me 
over. The green mounds of water were flawless, with shadows 
of mysteries in their clear deeps. The boat and the tide were 
murmuring to each other secretly. The boat’s thwarts were 
hot and dry in the sun. The serene immensity of the sky, the 
warmth and dryness of the boat’s timbers, the deep and trans- 
lucent waters, and the coast so low and indistinct that the 
silent flashing of the combers there might have been on noth- 
ing substantial, were all timeless, and could have been but 
a thought and a desire; they were like a memorable morning 
in a Floridan bay miraculously returned. The boat did not 
move; the shore approached, revealed itself. It was some- 
thing granted on a lucky day. This country would not be on 


the map. 


I landed on a broad margin of sand which the tide had 
just left. It was filmed with water. It was a mirror in which 
the sky was inverted. When a breath of air passed over that 
polished surface it was as though the earth were a shining 
bubble which then nearly burst. To dare that foothold might 
precipitate the intruder on ancient magic to cloudland float- 
ing miles beneath the feet. But I had had the propriety to go 
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barefooted, and had lightened my mind before beginning the 
voyage. Here I felt I was breaking into what was still only 
the first day, for man had never measured this place with 
his countless interruptions of darkness. .. . 

Above the steep beach a dry flat opened out, reached only 
by gales and the highest of the spring tides, a wilderness of 
fine sand, hot and deep, its surface studded with the opaque 
blue of round pebbles and mussel shells. It looked too arid 
to support life, but a sea-rocket with fleshy emerald stems and 
lilac flowers was scattered about. Nothing moved in the waste 
but an impulsive small butterfly, blue as a fragment of sky. 
The silence of the desert was that of a dream, but when listen- 
ing to the quiet, a murmur which had been below hearing was 
imagined. The dunes were quivering with the intensity of 
some latent energy, and it might have been that one heard, 
or else it was the remembrance held by that strand of a storm 
which had passed, or it might have been the ardent shafts 
of the sun. At the landward end of the waste, by the foot of 
the dunes, was an old beam of a ship, harsh with barnacles, 
its bolt-holes stopped with dust. A spinous shrub grew to one 
side of it. A solitary wasp, a slender creature in black and gold, 
quick and emotional, had made a cabin of one of the holes 
in the timber. For some reason that fragment of a barque was 
more eloquent of travel, and the work of seamen gone, than 
any of the craft moored at the quay I left that morning. I 
smoked a pipe on that timber—for all I knew, not for the 
first time—and did not feel at all lonely, nor that voyages for 
the discovery of fairer times were finished. 

Now the dunes were close they appeared surprisingly high, 
and were formed, not like hills, but like the high Alps. They 
had the peaks and declivities of mountains. Their colour was 
of old ivory, and the long marram grass which grew on them 
sparsely was as fine as green hair. The hollowed slope before 
me was so pale, spacious, and immaculate that there was an 
instinctive hesitation about taking it. A dark ghost began 
slowly to traverse it with outspread arms, a shade so distinct 
on that virgin surface that not till the gull, whose shadow it , 
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was, had gone inland, following its shadow over the high 
yellow ridge, did I know that I had not been looking at the 
personality. But the surface had been darkened, and I could 
overcome my hesitation. .. . 

H. M. Tomuinson. 


AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 


[Take a deep breath here, for the second sentence of what 
follows will need it. And so will the third. And both will 
be well spent. | 


I wisn that the reader . . . would imagine himself for a 
little time in a quiet English cathedral town, and walk with 
me to the west front of its cathedral. Let us go together up 
the more retired street, at the end of which we can see the 
pinnacles of one of the towers, and then through the low grey 
gateway, with its battlemented top and small latticed window 
in the centre, into the inner private-looking road or close, 
where nothing goes in but the carts of the tradesmen who 
supply the bishop and the chapter, and where there are little 
shaven grass-pots, fenced in by neat rails, before old-fashioned 
groups of somewhat diminutive and excessively trim houses 
with little oriel and bay windows jutting out here and there, 
and deep wooden cornices and eaves painted cream colour and 
white, and small porches to their doors in the shape of cockle- 
shells, or little crooked, thick, indescribable wooden gables 
warped a little on one side; and so forward till we come to 
larger houses, also old-fashioned, but of red brick, and with 
gardens behind them, and fruit walls, which show here and 
there, among the nectarines, the vestiges of an old cloister 
arch or shaft, and looking in front on the cathedral square it- 
self, laid out in rigid divisions of smooth grass and gravel 
walk, yet not uncheerful, especially on the sunny side where 
the canons’ children are walking with their nursery-maids. 
And [now] . . . we will go along the straight walk to 
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the west front, and there stand for a time, looking up at its 
deep-pointed porches and the dark places between their pil- 
lars where there were statues once, and where the fragments, 
here and there, of a stately figure are still left, which has in it 
the likeness of a king, perhaps indeed a king on earth, per- 
haps a saintly king long ago in heaven; and so higher and 
higher up to the great mouldering wall of rugged sculpture 
and confused arcades, shattered and grey, and grisly with 
heads of dragons and mocking fiends, worn by the rain and 
swirling winds into yet unseemlier shape, and coloured on 
their stony scales by the deep russet-orange lichen, melan- 
choly gold; and so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far 
above that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their tracer- 
ies, though they are rude and strong, and only sees like a 
drift of eddying black points, now closing, now scattering, 
and now settling suddenly into invisible places among the 
bosses and flowers, the crowd of restless birds that fill the 
whole square with that strange clangour of theirs, so harsh 
and yet so soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary coast 
between the cliffs and the sea. . . . 
Joun Ruskin. 


OF PARADISE 


[The spelling and style of thts fragment from Mandeville’s 
Travels has been to some extent modernized on p. 433-] 


Orr Paradys can I noyt speke properly, for I hafe noyt bene 
thare; and that forthinkez me. Bot als mykill as I hafe herd of 
wyse men and men of credence of thase cuntreez, I will tell 
yow. Paradys terrestre, as men saise, es the hiest land of the 
werld; and it es so hye that it touchez nere to the cercle of the 
moone. For it es so hye that Noe flode myght noyt com therto, 
whilk flude coverd all the erthe bot it. Paradys es closed all 
aboute with a wall; bot whare off the wall es made, can na _ 
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man tell. It es all mosse begrowen and coverd so with mosse 


and with bruschez that men may see'na stane, ne noyt elles 
wharoff a wall schuld be made. The walle of Paradys strechez 
fra the south toward the north; and ther es nane entree open 
in to it, because of fire evermare brynnand, the whilk es called 
the flawmand swerde that Godd ordaynd thare before the 
entree, for na man schuld entre... . 

And ye schall wele understand that na man liffand may ga 
to Paradys. For by land may na man ga thider by cause of 
wilde bestez that er in the wilderness and for hillez and 
rochez, whilk na man may passe, and also for mirk placez of 
whilk ther er many thare. By water also may na man passe 
thider, for the water renneth so rudely and so scharpely, be- 
cause that it cometh doun so outrageously from the high places 
abouen that it renneth in so grete waves that no schipp may 


not rowe ne seyle azenes it. And the water roreth so, and 


maketh so huge noyse and so gret tempest, that no man may 
here other in the schippe, though he cryede with all the craft 
that he cowde in the hieste voys that he myghte. Many grete 
lordes has assayd diverse tymes to passe by thase rivers to 
Paradys, bot thai myght noyt spede of thaire journee ; for sum 
of tham died for weryness of rowyng and over travaillyng, 
sum wex blind and sum deeff for the noise of the waters, and 
sum ware drouned by violence of the waves of the waters. 
And so ther may na man, as I said before, wynne thider, bot 
thurgh speciall grace of Godd. And therfore of that place 
can J tell yowe na mare. 
Sir JoHn MAnDeEVILLE. 


OF PARADISE 


Or Paradise I cannot speak fittingly, for I have not been 
there; and that I am sorry for. But as much as I have heard 
from wise men and men of credence concerning these countries, 
I will tell you. Earthly Paradise, as men say, is the highest 
land in the world; and it is so high that it approaches near 
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to the circle of the moon. For it is so high that Noah’s flood 
even did not reach thereto, which flood covered all the earth 
but this. Paradise is closed all about with a wall; but where- 
of the wall is made, can no man tell. It is all moss-begrown 
and covered so with moss and with brushwood that men may 
see neither stone nor aught else whereof a wall could be made. 
The wall of Paradise stretches from the south toward the 
north; and there is no entry opening into it, because of fire 
forever burning, the which is called the flaming sword that 
God ordained there before the entry, so that no man should 
enter there; 0% 

And you will well understand that no man living may go 
to Paradise. For by land may no man go thither because of 
wild beasts that are in the wilderness and for hills and rocks, 
which no man may pass, and also for dark and dismal places 
of which there are many there. By water also may no man 
pass thither, for the water runneth so wild and furiously, be- 
cause it cometh down so outrageously from the high places 
above that it runneth in such great waves that no ship may 
row or sail against it. And the water roareth so, and maketh 
so huge a noise and so great a tempest, that no man can hear 
any other man in the ship, though he should cry with might 
and main and at the shrillest pitch of his voice. Many great 
lords have assayed and endeavoured at divers times to pass 
by these rivers to Paradise, but they did not prosper in their 
journey; for some of them died for weariness of rowing and 
many hardships, some went blind, and some were made deaf 
from the noise of the waters, and some were drowned by 
violence of the waves of the waters. And so no man, as I 
said before, may win thither, but through special grace of 
God. And therefore of that place can I tell you no more. 


THE GELESTIAL Cilia 


Now upon the bank of the river, on the other side, they saw 
the two shining men again, who there waited for them. ) 
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Wherefore being come up out of the river, they saluted them, 
saying, We are ministering Spirits, sent forth to minister for 
those that shall be Heirs of Salvation. Thus they went along 
towards the gate. 

Now you must note, that the City stood upon a mighty hill; 
but the Pilgrims, went up that hill with ease, because they had 
these two men to lead them up by the arms; they had likewise 
left their mortal garments behind them in the river; for though 
they went in with them, they came out without them. They 
therefore went up here with much agility and speed, though 
the foundation upon which the City was framed was higher 
than the clouds; they therefore went up through the regions of 
the air, sweetly talking as they went, being comforted because 
they safely got over the river, and had such glorious compan- 
ions to attend them. 

_ The talk they had with the shining ones was about the glory 


_ of the place; who told them that the beauty and glory of it 


was inexpressible. There, said they, is the Mount Sion, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the innumerable company of angels, and 
the spirits of just men made perfect. You are going now, said 
they, to the Paradise of God, wherein you shall see the tree of 
life, and eat of the never-fading fruits thereof: and when you 
come there you shall have white robes given you, and your 
walk and talk shall be every day with the King, even all the 
days of eternity. There you shall not see again such things as 
you saw when you were in the lower regions upon the earth; 
to wit, sorrow, sickness, affliction, and death. For the former 
things are passed away... . 

Now while they were thus drawing towards the gate, be- 
hold a company of the Heavenly Host came out to meet 
them; to whom it was said by the other two shining ones, 
These are the men that have loved our Lord, when they were 
in the world, and that have left all for his holy name; and 
he hath sent us to fetch them, and we have brought them 
thus far on their desired journey, that they may go in and 
look their Redeemer in the face with joy. Then the Heavenly 
Host gave a great shout, saying, Blessed are they that are 
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called to the marriage-supper of the Lamb. There came out 
also at this time to meet them several of the King’s trumpeters, 
clothed in white and shining raiment, who with melodious 
noises and loud made even the heavens to echo with their 
sound. Those trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow 
with ten thousand welcomes from the world; and this they 
did with shouting and sound of trumpet. 


JoHN Bunyan. 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE 
IN WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


This book is set (on the Linotype) in Original Old 
Style of the history of which very little is known; in 
practically its present form, it has been used for 
many years for fine book and magazine work. The 
design of its lower case letters would indicate a 
derwwation from English and Dutch Old Styles of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the 
period which reached its culmination in the work of 
William Caslon. The blackness of its capitals shows 
clearly, however, that their design was modified in 
imitation of the Modern faces which so completely 
displaced the Old Styles during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Original Old Style possesses in 
a high degree those 4wo qualities by which a book 
type must be judged: first, legibility, and second, the 
ability to impart a definite character to a page with- 
out intruding itself upon the reader’s consciousness. 
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